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ERASMUS AND THE FINE ARTS 


OR Erasmus, letters, sacred and profane, were almost the 

whole of life. It may seem idle even to ask what he has 

to say on any other topic, yet there is a certain piquan- 
cy in following him into fields not his own and trying to catch 
his chance remarks on music and painting. 

In both music and painting he had some professional training. 
As a boy he had a sweet voice, and he was for some time 
chorister in the cathedral of Utrecht under Jacob Obrecht, one 
of the greatest masters of the age, who contributed largely to 
the development of contrapuntal music.! There is perhaps a 
recollection of this early experience in one of the annotations to 
the New Testament, where Erasmus laments that whole troops 
of boys should waste their best years in “barking” without 
learning one useful thing.? During the six or seven years which 
he passed at the monastery of Steyn* he continued to spend 
long hours in musical offices, and then it was, perhaps, that he 
acquired his hearty dislike for the medieval hymns and se- 

1P. S. and H. M. Allen, Opus epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami, Vols. I-VIII 
(Oxford, 1906-34 [hereafter cited as Allen]), Epistle iv, 1. 9 n. For the uncertain date of 


Erasmus’ stay at Utrecht, cf. ibid., I, 582. For a detailed discussion of this period of 
Erasmus’ life, cf. Albert Hyma, The youth of Erasmus (Ann Arbor, 1930), pp. 72-78. 


2 J. B. Leclerc (ed.), Desiderii Erasmi opera omnia (10 vols. folio; Leiden, 1703-6 
[hereafter cited as LB]), VI, Col. 731 F. 


3 Ca. 1487-94; Allen, I, 584 and 589. 
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quences.‘ He did not give up singing when he gained his liberty, 
for we know the names of some of his favorite tunes, and an old 
tradition even records that at the end of a song he would toss 
the notes into the air, exclaiming: “So light are the morals of 
singers!’ 

There was, however, a suggestion of lingering impatience in 
his later references to church music. Like St. Paul, he preferred 
five words spoken with understanding to ten thousand words 
in an unknown tongue. He did not go so far as absolutely to 
prefer sermons to psalm-singing, but he sighed for the early 
ages of the church when simple chanting preserved the spoken 
accent, and the congregation could cry, “Amen!” with a good 
conscience.’ This tradition he found preserved only in the re- 
citation of the canon, but he believed that even the Ambrosian 
hymns were once intoned with regard for classic quantity and 
that the contemporary lawlessness—which sometimes allowed 
the choir to omit the words of the mass altogether—was due to 
the barbarism of the middle ages.’ It is not easy to follow 
Erasmus in his comparison of the ancient and modern theories 
of harmony,* but it is plain that he judged of contemporary 
practice as a moralist. He did not underrate the power of music, 
but he profoundly mistrusted its sensuous charm. With Plato, 
he was pleased to imagine that the soul of the world is a musical 
harmony to which all created things are secretly attuned: 
birds, snakes, and horses have an innate feeling for music, and 
even fountains are said to leap up at certain strains; from the 
most ancient times music has been a cure for madness and 


‘LB, V, 859 B-C. 


5 Cf. Heinrich Loriti Glareanus, Dodecachordon (Basle, 1547), pp. 120, 134, cited by 
Allen, ep. iv, l. 9 n., and Pieter van Opmeer, Opus chronographicum (Antwerp, 1611), I, 
426, quoted by Allen, ibid. One may compare a remark of Cardan, which shows that 
Erasmus was not traditionally accredited with any special] skill in music: “‘Unde nostra 
aetate neminem ferme musicum invenias, qui non omni redundat vitiorum genere. .. . . 
Quin etiam virorum egregiorum nostrae aetatis neminem musicum agnovimus, 
Erasmum, Alciatum, Budaeum,” etc.; J. Cardan, De utilitate ex adversis capienda 
(Fraeneker, 1648), p. 362, quoted by W. G. Waters, Jerome Cardan (London, 1898), 
p. 163, n. 2. 


® LB, V, 942 A-B; tbid., VI, 731 C-732 C. 
7 Ibid., I, 943 C-E. Ibid., II, 95 C-97 E. 
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insomnia; the Italians still use it to counteract the bite of the 
tarantula, and the Germans to subdue epilepsy.’ But it has 
above all an ethical value which is felt even by those least 
versed in the art. Erasmus did not lay much stress on the classic 
doctrine of modes, which persisted in modified form to his own 
time, but he agreed with the ancients in preferring the severe 
Doric. In the popular songs of the day he was equally shocked 
by the words and the music, and he would have been glad to see 
them forbidden by the magistrates. He lamented that this was 
the music to which people feasted and young girls danced; this 
was the music which was heard at weddings and funerals and 
which invaded even the churches. Ecclesiastical composers did 
not scruple to borrow their inspiration from street songs, and 
the loose fellows in the choir interlarded the most sacred texts 
with indecent refrains. The very instruments which had been 
introduced into religious services seemed to Erasmus heathenish 
and theatrical—pipes, clarions, trombones, and bombardons 
competing with the voices of the choristers and helping to con- 
found still further their intricate pattern of vain sound. Yet it 
was for this profane diversion that idle persons flocked to the 
churches and that the poor were forced to interrupt the sacred 
labor by which they supported their families. To maintain or- 
ganists and singers, “servants of Dionysus,” the church had to 
neglect the sick and hungry. As for the monks and friars, there 
was no part of their religious duties which they observed so 
strictly as this. For their musical offices they neglected study 
and meditation, and they whose only utterance should have 
been lamentation sought to appease heaven by artful descants 
and lascivious trills. But, Erasmus protested, Jesus Christ is 
not a pagan idol, and even the blessed Virgin might be left to 
enjoy the praises of the angels undisturbed by less harmonious 
voices.!° 

All this may seem rather far from Plato and the musical soul 
of the world, but in Erasmus the satirist could not for long re- 


Ibid., 1, 980 F; V, 419 E-420 B. 
10 Tbid., V, 717 F-718 C; VI, 731 C-732 C; Allen, ep. 1573, ll. 4-11, ep. 1756, 
ll. 93-112. 
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main at odds with the moralist or the artist, and he concluded 
even such a lively outburst by asking not for a revolution in 
church music, but a wise reformation, a recurrence to time- 
honored tradition which would be found, if shorn of profane 
abuses, still to correspond to the divine idea which gave it 
birth. It is this critical appeal to tradition, this preference for 
antique simplicity and the severe beauty of early forms of ex- 
pression that prove Erasmus truly himself even in these scat- 
tered and sometimes obscure remarks. His taste was exquisite 
and his sympathies a little narrow. He feared excess more than 
poverty, and he mistrusted the mere overflow of feeling. And 
as music is above all the expression of feeling, he was even more 
critical in his treatment of music than of poetry, more intent on 
distinguishing between its higher and lower forms, on directing 
and censoring it. In fact his remarks on this subject, fragmen- 
tary though they are, largely anticipated the discussions at the 
Council of Trent, in which it was proposed to forbid all figured 
music for ecclesiastical use, and which finally led to the con- 
demnation of all masses and motets with secular melodies, the 
exclusion of profane matter from sacred texts, and a new in- 
sistence on faultless enunciation. It is piquant to find Erasmus 
in such conservative company, and it suggests the quality of his 
musical taste. For the master who met these demands, and 
with his simple and elevated style satisfied the religious aspira- 
tions of orthodox Catholicism, was Palestrina, who may indeed 
be reckoned the first modern composer, but whose greatness 
consisted so largely in his assimilation and preservation of all 
that was best in the work of his Flemish and Italian predeces- 
sors. 

In painting Erasmus would seem to have had even more 
personal interest than in music. In the older histories of Dutch 
art he not infrequently heads the list of early masters. Works 
attributed to him reappear in the sales catalogues from genera- 
tion to generation. Sketches by his pen have lately been dis- 
covered among his scholia on St. Jerome, and a whole book has 
been written to prove that he is the author of a triptych re- 
ligiously preserved at St. Louis. There is hardly a life of Hol- 
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bein or Diirer which does not discuss his patronage of these 
artists, and a charming essay has recently been devoted to The 
eye of Erasmus, showing that the great humanist had not only 
an artist’s mind but an artist’s training and that “at least a 
part of his effective power was due to this.” 

It is a little disappointing to turn back to Erasmus himself 
and see how little can be added to all this from his writings, 
yet it is in the light of scattered remarks in his annotations to 
the New Testament, his Ecclesiastes or Ciceronianus that we 
must interpret this wealth of information if we wish to get the 
measure of Erasmus’ artistic sensibility. His first reference to 
painting occurs in a letter written from the monastery of Steyn, 
when he was still in his early twenties, to a friend for whom he 
had decorated a book with flowers.” This suggests an illumin- 
ated manuscript, and we know that Erasmus prided himself on 
his skill as a copyist, though elsewhere he speaks rather of 
emending than of adorning his text,!* while his handwriting in 
later years was far from ornamental. In any case, it implies 
some technical training, since those were not the days of the 
gifted amateur, and though Erasmus conjured his friend not to 
neglect poetry for painting," it is certain that he must himself 
have taken off more than one hour from the classical studies 
which he pursued so whole-heartedly. For, many years after 
Erasmus had left Steyn, the Brothers presented to Cornelius 
Musius of Delft a Christ on the Cross which he inscribed with 
these lines: 


Haec Desiderius (ne spernas) pinxit Erasmus 
Olim in Steinaeo quando latebat agro," 


and preserved in his cabinet of rarities as a singular treasure. 
It was mentioned in the early seventeenth century by Opmeer 
in his Opus chronographicum, and fifty years later by Dirk van 


1 William Norton Howe, “The eye of Erasmus. A scholar’s outlook upon con- 
temporary art,” Charlton lectures on art (Oxford, 1925), p. 87. 


12 Allen, ep. 16, ll. 1-18. 18 Thid., ep. 31, ll. 24-45. 14 Tbid., ep. 16, ll. 19-38. 


4 “This work Desiderius Erasmus painted (wherefore despise it not) when formerly 
he lived unknown in the fields of Steyn.” For Cornelius Musius (1500-1572), prior of 
the Convent of St. Agatha at Delft, cf. Allen, ep. 16, 1. 12 n. 
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Bleiswyk in his Beschryving der Stadt Delft, from which latter 
account the early art historians all derived their knowledge of 
the work, though the writer had apparently never seen it, and 
left in doubt whether it was a painting of the crucifixion or a 
painted crucifix. It presumably reappeared at Amsterdam at 
the sale of Jacob de Wit in 1755" and probably passed into the 
collection of Cornelius Ploos Van Amstel, in whose cabinet it 
was seen toward the end of the century by J. F. Martinet, who 
described it as a miniature on parchment, more remarkable for 
its antiquity than its artistic merit. But as he would have said 
as much of any work of that period we need not trust his judg- 
ment implicitly.!* This collection was dispersed in 1800, and 
the sales catalogue lists not only this Crucifixion? (which it 
describes as a panel) and a copy (on parchment) but a drawing 
in silver-point (now in the Albertina), which it also attributes 
to Erasmus though it is most probably a work of the Umbrian 
school.”° 

After this date nothing more is known of this Crucifixion,” 
but in 1850, at the Despinoy sale in Paris, there appeared a 

16 Opmeer, I, 438. Dirk van Bleiswyk, Beschryving der Stadt Delft (Delft, 1667), pp. 
$21, 360-64. Cf. Arnold Houbraken, De Groote Schouburg der Nederlantsche Konstschild- 
ers (Amsterdam, 1718), I, 17-21, and Jacobus de Jongh, Het Leven der Schilders ... . 
door Karel van Mander (Amsterdam, 1764), I, 2-13. Also J. Immerzeel, De Levens en 
Werken der Hollandsche en Vlaamsche Kunstschilders (Amsterdam, 1842), I, 223-24, 
and especially Cornelius Hofstede de Groot, Quellenstudien zur holléndischen Kunst- 
geschichte (The Hague, 1893), I, 352. 

17 No. 86 of the sales catalogue, where it is said to be “a genuine work of Erasmus, 


mentioned by Houbraken.” It fetched 31 florins. Cf. Christian Kramm, De Levens en 
Werken der Hollandsche en Vlaamsche Kunstschilders (Amsterdam, 1858), II, 433. 

18 J. F. Martinet, Historie der Wereld (Amsterdam, 1787), VIII, 516. Cf. the dis- 
paraging estimate of all native painters until the late sixteenth century, ibid., VIII, 
513-14. 

19 No. 56 of the sales catalogue, representing Christ on the Cross with Mary and 
St. John. Purchased for 15 florins by Kalkoen. Cf. Kramm, II, 433. 

20 Cf. Maurice W. Brockwell, Erasmus, humanist and painter (Privately printed, 
1918), p. 83 and n. 47. Also A. von Wurzbach, Niederldndisches Kiinstler-Lericon 
(Vienna and Leipzig, 1906), I, 494. 

*! Unless, indeed, it may be identified with a painting mentioned in the sales cata- 
logue of De Court von Valkenswaard, 1847, referred to by De Groot, I, 121. The 
Ellinkhuysen sales catalogue (Amsterdam, 1878) lists under No. 113 a copy by 
J. Stolker (Wurzbach, I, 494). 
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triptych representing three scenes from the Calvary and signed 
Erasmus p{inxit], 1501. Its history could not be traced farther 
than the Napoleonic period, but it was evidently a work of the 
early sixteenth century,” and the idea was conceived of pur- 
chasing it for the city of Rotterdam—on the ground that 
since nothing was known of Erasmus’ style of painting it would 
at least be impossible to prove that it was not genuine.”* It 
went, however, to Lisbon, and was forgotten until 1873 when 
it was sent to the Netherlands for restoration, and was, some- 
what hastily, identified with the lost Crucifixion, was discussed 
for a time as the only surviving work from the brush of Eras- 
mus,”‘ and was again forgotten for half a century. Then it was 
purchased for a private collection in St. Louis. It has been care- 
fully studied by Mr. Maurice Brockwell, who concludes that it 
is unquestionably the work of Erasmus and suggests that he 
may have painted it during his stay at the Abbey of St. Bertin 
for the Abbot, Anthony of Bergen, one of Erasmus’ first pa- 
trons. This conjecture may receive some confirmation from the 
fact that the thirty-first provost of St. Bertin, Francois de 
Melun (1499-1521), was an ancestor of the Comte Despinoy,” 
but it only increases our surprise that if Erasmus was indeed 
busied with such a task, he should not have made some mention 
of it in the half dozen letters which in that very year he wrote 
to the abbot and to the abbot’s steward, begging them to ensure 
his leisure so that he might study Greek and edit St. Jerome.” 


2 Brockwell (p. 15) finds that the style closely resembles that of Cornelisz Engel- 
brechts, the master of Lucas van Leyden. Dr. Emil Major (“Handzeichnungen des 
Erasmus von Rotterdam,” Jahresbericht des historischen Museums Basel [1932], p. 35) 
sees in it the work of a pupil of Lucas van Leyden. 

23 Cf. Kramm, II, 436. A further argument in favor of Erasmus’ authorship is there 
drawn from the fact that the shield which bears the date and signature is adorned with 
what seems a head of Terminus—which Erasmus first adopted as his device in 1509! 
Cf. LB, X, 1758 E. 


24 Cf. Ad. Sirlet, “L’unique tableau d’Erasme retrouvé,” Journal des beauz-arts, 
XV (1873), 183. 

% Brockwell, p. 92. A brief summary of the same matter, with an excellent repro- 
duction, may be found in an article by Mr. Brockwell, “A painting by Erasmus,” Artin 
America, VI (1917), 61-66. 

% Allen, epp. 143, 147, 148, 149, 150, 161. 
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Nor can it remove our wonder that if Erasmus was himself, 
until a mature age, a professional painter, he should never have 
alluded to the fact in later years, when dealing with Metsys, 
Diirer, and Holbein, or when expressing his opinion on questions 
of art. We may even go so far as to reflect that not all signatures 
are genuine and that, even if authentic, the name Erasmus was 
by no means uncommon in the sixteenth century,”’ so that the 
attribution of this work to Erasmus of Rotterdam, resting, as 
it does, exclusively on the signature, is too uncertain even for 
the purposes of art criticism. 

We must say as much of any conclusions to be drawn from 
Erasmus’ epigrams on paintings of Europa, Pentheus, and other 
classical subjects, which may perhaps have been attached to 
pictures of his own composition, as P. S. Allen suggests, but 
which are so literary in tone that they have made an art his- 
torian wonder whether they really referred to paintings at all.** 

Nor are we on firmer ground when we turn to the verses on 
old age, written on the way to Italy, when from the height of 
his forty years Erasmus reviewed the pastimes and preoccupa- 
tions of his youth. Here one of the lines reads: 


Pingere dum meditor tenues sine corpore formas, 


and one of Erasmus’ most distinguished critics takes this as 
a confession that he found his style of painting poor and thin. 
But one of his first commentators sees here an allusion to his 
early proficiency in geometry, while the ordinary reader may 
incline to take it in a purely figurative sense and see in it merely 
a reference to poetic composition.”® 

It is, in any case, a pleasure to come to the pen sketches lately 
discovered by Dr. Emil Major in a MS of Erasmus’ annotations 
to Jerome’s Epistles, which are unquestionably from Erasmus’ 
own hand and which throw the most unexpected light on the 


27 For the growing devotion to St. Erasmus toward the close of the fifteenth century. 
cf. Henry Bradshaw, Collected papers (Cambridge, 1889), p. 351. 

8 LB, I, 1220 F-1221 C. Cf. Allen, ep. 16, 1. 12n., and Herman Grimm, Uber 
Kiinstler und Kunstwerke (Berlin, 1867), II, 255. 

29 “While I study to paint tenuous forms without substance . . . .”” (LB, IV, 756 D). 
Cf. Major, p. 36, and Ioannes Brucherius Trecensis, Jn D. Erasmi Roterodami de 
senectute naenia lepidissima commentarii (Paris, 1521), fol. F, recto. 


| 

| 
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humor in which he pursued his severest studies.*° The MS dates 
from Erasmus’ first visit to Basle, 1514-15, the busiest time 
perhaps of his busy life, when he was working at once on a re- 
vised edition of his Adagia, on the editio princeps of the New 
Testament in Greek, on a monumental edition of St. Jerome, 
and on a number of lesser publications which might alone have 
taxed a less active mind. The MS is written in Erasmus’ usual 
flowing hand and the margins are enriched with hasty scrawls 
representing sometimes a simple star or cross, sometimes scrolls 
or flowers, sometimes faces laughing or grimacing, and occa- 
sionally such still life as he saw about him, a vase, a lute, an old 
slipper. They all have their duplicate somewhere on the page 
and served merely as signs of reference for emendations or addi- 
tions, as at a later date Erasmus marked with flowers the letters 
to be selected from his correspondence for the Epistolae floridae 
and so found a name for the collection.*! Nothing could have 
less artistic pretension, yet the least of these scratches is instinct 
with life, with that quick observation and overflowing humor 
which find full expression in the Colloquies. Here are the violets 
which stood upon the scholar’s desk on a spring morning; here 
is the inkwell into which he dipped his pen; and here is a 
servant-pupil, or perhaps some printer’s devil, caught with his 
squinting glance and slow smile and so set down to mark a rare 
word in Jerome’s vocabulary, a difficulty in the text, or some 
afterthought of the editor.*? Among them are some double- 
headed figures reminiscent of the initial ornaments of medieval 
book illumination, and undoubtedly so much readiness with the 
pen suggests more painstaking practice at some earlier date, 
but on the whole these impressionistic sketches, holding fast 
only the most essential traits and exaggerating them with care- 
less gaiety, are closer to some of the nineteenth century cari- 
caturists than to Erasmus’ contemporaries.** And this is in it- 
self enough to suggest that for Erasmus such artistic exercises 
were at most a passing diversion, that his real taste and talent 
% Major, pp. 35-44. 3 LB, IID’, 1750 B. 


Dr. Major (p. 36) even sees in one of these grotesque figures a caricature of 
Erasmus himself. 


33 Dr. Major (ibid.) aptly suggests a comparison with Wilhelm Busch. 
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lay elsewhere, and that he can have had no difficulty in follow- 
ing the advice which he had given his early friend: to prefer 
poetry to painting and give himself up whole-heartedly to 
literary study. 

He kept, however, a critical interest in the arts and cultivated 
friendly relations with several of the greatest painters of the age. 
In 1517 he had his portrait and that of his friend Peter Gilles, 
painted by Quentin Metsys as a present for Sir Thomas More.** 
He had the highest opinion of Metsys’ abilities, and two years 
later he ordered from him a portrait medallion for presentation 
to other friends. This he had reproduced several times with 
varying success, and the suggestions which he makes as to 
methods of casting, various alloys, and possible alterations in 
the figure of Terminus on the reverse, show that he understood 
something of the technical processes involved.* 

In 1520 he made the acquaintance of Diirer, who was travel- 
ing in the Netherlands, and the two men seem to have felt an 
immediate sympathy for one another’s genius. They dined to- 
gether at the house of Peter Gilles in Antwerp; Erasmus made 
Diirer a present of three men’s portraits and a Spanish mantilla, 
and sat for a couple of sketches, one of which is now in the 
Louvre and more than any finished portrait preserves his 
intimate and conversational aspect; he would have been glad 
to let Diirer take a more studied likeness, but the press of 
visitors from the imperial court at Brussels left him no time 
for further sittings.** It has been suggested that Diirer’s en- 
graving of The knight and death (1513) was perhaps inspired by 
Erasmus’ Enchiridion (1501),*" and it is certain that he was 
much impressed by Erasmus’ religious thought, for when he 
heard of Luther’s disappearance after the Diet of Worms (1521) 


34 Allen, ep. 584, 1. 6 n. 
% Ibid., ep. 1092, Il. 2-3 and $ n.; ep. 1101, Il. 6-9; ep. 1408, 1. 29 n. 


% Cf. Moriz Thausing (ed.), Diirers Briefe, Tagebiicher und Reime (Vienna, 1872), 
pp. 85, 91, 111. Allen, epp. 1132, 1136, introductions; ep. 1558, ll. 47-49. 
37 Cf. Howe, p. 106. Others, however, have seen in it rather the spirit of Hutten, or 


even a likeness of Sickingen! Cf. Moriz Thausing, Albert Diirer, his life and works 
(2 vols.; London, 1882), II, 225. 
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it was on Erasmus that he called to take his place.** It is possi- 
ble that he was disappointed by Erasmus’ failure to do so, but 
this did not impair their friendly relations. They never met 
again, but they kept in touch through the great patrician of 
Nuremberg, Willibald Pirkheimer, who was always glad to 
transmit Erasmus’ greetings to Diirer,** who sent him Diirer’s 
treatise on drawing and his own portrait by Diirer,“ who urged 
Diirer to attempt a portrait of Erasmus” and begged Erasmus 
to celebrate Diirer’s name in his writings.‘* The beautiful en- 
graving of Erasmus which Diirer produced in 1526 proved a 
poor likeness, at which Erasmus was not surprised since the 
artist had only his sketches and Metsys’ medallion to work 
from, supplemented by some hints from Erasmus’ correspond- 
ence.*t The page which Erasmus devoted to Diirer in his dia- 
logue De pronunciatione (1528) is his longest excursion into the 
field of art criticism and gives some measure of his taste and 
insight. Diirer, he declares, is the modern Apelles; indeed, were 
Apelles still alive, he must, with his ancient generosity and 
candor, yield the palm to Diirer who has achieved in mere black 
and white effects which no color could rival. Not only has he 
the most exact regard for proportion and harmony, but he can 
hold fast in subtle lines the most impalpable effects of sunshine, 
clouds, lightning, and fire, the whole soul of man made manifest 
in his bodily motions, and almost his very voice. He is not less 
eminent for his intellectual than his artistic gifts, and his 
treatise on drawing, a most learned work although written in 
German, may be recommended for use in the schools.“ When 
Diirer died in 1528, Erasmus and Pirkheimer exchanged con- 
dolences, and though Diirer’s biographer, Thausing, waxes in- 
38 Thausing, Diirers Briefe, Tagebiicher und Reime, p. 122. 
ae 9 Allen, ep. 1376, 1. 1; ep. 1408, ll. 32-33; ep. 1603, 1. 114; ep. 1611, 1. 8; ep. 1893, 1. 


 Diirer, Underweyssung der Messung mit dem Zirkel und Richtscheyt (Nuremberg, 
1525); Allen, ep. 1717, 1. 72 and note. 


| Allen, ep. 1536, ll. 1-2; ep. 1558, Il. 31-45. 

# Ibid., ep. 1536, ll. 11-14; ep. 1558, ll. 47-51; ep. 1603, 1. 1517; ep. 1717, 1. 72. 
43 Tbhid., ep. 1729, ll. 11-12 and 12 n. 

44 Tbid., ep. 1536, ll. 11-14; ep. 1729, Il. 11-18. 4 LB, I, 928 C-F. 
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dignant at the calm way in which Erasmus turned for consola- 
tion to the general progress of learning,“ this may suggest to 
less partial readers that Erasmus valued Diirer the more highly 
because he, too, had felt the large enthusiasm of the Renaissance 
and had been in his own sphere an apostle of the new humanity. 

This intellectual comradeship Erasmus did not find in Hol- 
bein, and that is perhaps the reason why he never esteemed him 
so highly even as an artist, but with him, too, he was on terms 
of considerable intimacy. The earliest record of their acquaint- 
ance is to be found in a precious copy of the Praise of Folly, 
published by Froben in 1515, first owned by Oswald Myconius, 
and decorated with numerous pen sketches by Holbein and his 
brother Ambrosius.*’ It has been suggested that these illustra- 
tions may have been inspired by a glimpse of Erasmus’ humor- 
ous marginalia in his annotations to St. Jerome.** It is certain 
that they delighted Erasmus, for opposite a picture of him, 
bending pen in hand over a great folio of the Adagia, is a note 
by Myconius recording that when the aging scholar saw this 
flattering likeness he exclaimed: “Ohé! Ohé! If Erasmus still 
looked like this, he would certainly take a wife.’’*® During the 
next years Holbein and his brother supplied several title-pages 
for Erasmus’ works and much of the decorative matter for 
More’s Utopia which Froben published in 1518 at Erasmus’ 
recommendation.*® It is possible that Erasmus composed the 

 Thausing, II, 287-88. 


47 Some of these 28 drawings may be attributed to Urs Graf and his school. For a 
detailed discussion of the book and its history, cf. Willy Hes, Ambrosius Holbein (Stras- 
burg, 1911), pp. 83-94, 161-66; also Arthur B. Chamberlain, Hans Holbein the Younger 
(2 vols.; London, 1913), I, 45-50. Henning Opermann et Cie, Basle, announce a 
facsimile edition with critical notes by Professor H. A. Schmid. 

48 Major, p. 44. 

4° Tt has even been said that Erasmus amused himself by writing Holbein’s name 
over the sketch of “a fat porker from Epicurus’ herd,” but this is by a later hand. With 
these illustrations of the Moria may be compared 27 pen-and-ink drawings in a copy of 
the first edition of Erasmus’ Paraphrase of Luke (Basel, 1528), now in the Harvard 
Library. These drawings, attributed to H. Holbein (in 1869) by D. Jouaust, curator of 
the Historical Museum, Basle, are discussed by Preserved Smith in an illustrated 
article, “Some unpublished drawings ascribed to Holbein,” Art in America, V (1917), 
72-77. 

5° Chamberlain, I, 191-93, 197-98. 
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Latin inscription in praise of Holbein’s skill which appears in 
the portrait of Boniface Amorbach, 1519, and there is a tradi- 
tion that Holbein painted a diptych of Erasmus and Froben at 
about the same date.*! In 1523 Erasmus sat for two portraits, 
one of which he sent to William Warham, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the second to some other of his English patrons. One 
of them is still in England, the other is now in the Louvre. 
Erasmus sent by Holbein himself a highly finished study for the 
latter to Boniface Amorbach, who was then at Avignon, but 
who soon brought it back to Basle where it still remains. That 
Erasmus was well pleased with Holbein’s performance may be 
deduced from a complimentary couplet on one of these por- 
traits, though in his correspondence he merely referred to them 
as the work of a “very elegant artist.” That his friends were not 
less satisfied may be seen by the special mention which Beatus 
Rhenanus made of these portraits in his annotations to Pliny 
two years later.** About 1523 Holbein supplied Froben with a 
small woodcut medallion of Erasmus, which was used in several 
of Erasmus’ writings, and not long after he designed the mag- 
nificent full-length portrait of Erasmus leaning on a figure of 
Terminus enframed by a classic arch, which served as a frontis- 
piece to his collected works in 1540.54 About 1525 he supplied 
the design for a painted window, likewise representing a figure 
of Terminus, which Erasmus gave to the University of Basle.® 
We should perhaps recognize a likeness of Erasmus in another 
of Holbein’s woodcuts, Christ the true light, which served as 
headpiece to an evangelical calendar published at Basle in 
1527. Here Christ is shown preaching to a devout throng of 
burghers, peasants, and beggars, while Plato and Aristotle, 

Ibid., I, 86, 166-68; II, 328-29. 

52 For an ingenuous though unconvincing argument to show that this second portrait 


was intended for More, cf. Benjamin Fillon, “Pour qui fut peint le portrait d’Erasme 
par Hans Holbein au Musée du Louvre,” Gazette des beaux-arts, XXI (1880), 323-35. 

53 Allen, ep. 1452, ll. 40-43 and 40 n.; Chamberlain, I, 168-74. 

54 Chamberlain, I, 181-82. H. A. Schmid, “Hans Holbein d. J.,” Thieme-Becker 
Kiinstier-Lerikon, XVII (1924), 345, daies this last from Holbein’s last stay in Basle 
1528-ca. 15382. 

5 Chamberlain, I, 146. % Thid., pp. 198-200. 
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followed by the pope and a crowd of churchmen, one of whom 
certainly resembles Erasmus in dress and features, stumble into 
the pit. Nothing could better represent the widening breach 
between humanism and the Reformation, but though Holbein’s 
sympathies were on the side of the religious innovators, it is to 
be hoped that this satiric allegory did not express his private 
opinion of Erasmus. For it was in 1526 that he applied to 
Erasmus for letters of introduction to his friends and patrons in 
England.*’ These do not survive, but we may guess their tone 
from a note to Peter Gilles asking him to introduce Holbein to 
Quentin Metsys, or, if not at leisure, to let a servant show him 
the way, and from a letter of Sir Thomas More assuring Eras- 
mus that he will do all he can for ““Erasmus’ painter,” though 
he fears that England may not prove so fruitful as Holbein had 
hoped.*® Accordingly, More lodged the painter in his own 
house; introduced him, as we may conjecture, to Erasmus’ 
patrons, Warham, archbishop of Canterbury, and Fisher, 
bishop of Rochester; gave him a commission to paint several 
portraits of himself and his family as well as a large group of his 
whole household, and when Holbein returned to Basle in 1528 
sent the sketch for this latter work to Erasmus.*? Soon after, 
Erasmus was driven from Basle by the violence of the Reform- 
ers, and it must have been at Freiburg, ca. 1530, that Holbein 
painted the small roundel, once in the possession of Boniface 
Amorbach and still at Basle, which was perhaps only a study 
for the “Greystoke” portrait now in the Metropolitan. 

From all this it is obvious that Erasmus met Holbein fre- 
quently and had a high opinion of his talents, but how much 
personal regard he felt for him it is not easy to guess. In 1523 
he numbered him among his friends, but in 1533 he remarked 
that he had only given him letters of introduction at the request 
of Boniface Amorbach and complained bitterly of some deceit 
which Holbein had practiced on his English patrons." We may 

57 Thid., pp. 253-55. 

58 Allen, ep. 1740, Il. 20-25; ep. 1770, ll. 71-74. 

59 Tbid., ep. 1770, 1. 74n.; ep. 2211, 1. 77 n.; Chamberlain, I, 289-310, 321-25. 

6° Chamberlain, I, 176-81. 6 Allen, ep. 1397, ll. 1-3; Chamberlain, II, 340-41. 
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certainly conclude that Erasmus had no notion of how much 
the painter had done to commend him to a posterity generally 
too indifferent to read those writings to which he so confidently 
appealed even from the work of Metsys and Diirer.” 

The unerring taste with which Erasmus chose his portraitists 
cannot but give some measure of his artistic sensibility. His 
rich collection of ancient and modern jewels, coins, medals, gold 
and silver vessels, tells us less of his personal taste, since they 
were all presents from his admirers,® but the enthusiasm with 
which he could describe a new acquisition, the loving accuracy 
with which he dwelt on the reliefs worthy of Phidias or Prax- 
iteles, the drunken Bacchus and dancing satyrs encircling a 
wine cup or the carved figure of Aesculapius which formed its 
handle,®* show that even in such toys he saw the appropriate 
ornaments of a civilized existence. 

He was a true son of the Renaissance in his conviction that 
art must minister to life and furnish a worthy background for 
learned conversation and even for pious meditation. He insisted 
that painting and sculpture have always been reckoned among 
the liberal arts, and are, indeed, a sort of silent poetry, speaking 
to the soul with supreme eloquence. This is no reason for 
spending on a painting the price of several fields, still less is it 
an excuse for filling one’s house with pictures of nude goddesses 
to corrupt the manners of one’s sons and daughters. But noth- 

® Cf. the inscription THN KPEITTQ TA ZTTTPAMMATA AEIZEI (The writings 
will show the better image), which appears on Metsys’ medallion, Diirer’s engraving, 
and several anonymous woodcuts adapted from Holbein, with the remark of Ferdinand 
Brunetiére (Histoire de la littérature frangaise classique (Paris, n.d.}, I, $4) on “l’érudit 
trop oublié, dont a peine se souviendrait-on si le pinceau d’Holbein n’en avait multiplié 
l'image a travers les musées d’Europe,” and the very similar pronouncement of one of 
Erasmus’ latest biographers, Albert Maison, Erasme (Paris, 1933), p. 184. 

For a fuller account of Erasmus’ portraits and their innumerable replicas and 
variants, cf. J. R. Harhaus, “Die Bildnisse des Erasmus von Rotterdam,” Zeitschrift 
fiir bildende Kunst, XX XIII (1898), 44-56; André Machiels, “Les portraits d’Erasme,” 


Gazette des beaur-arts, V (1911), 349-61; and Erika Tietze-Conrat, Erasmus von Rotter- 
dam in Bilde (Vienna, 1921). 


68 For such of Erasmus’ treasures as still survive at Basle, cf. the beautifully illus- 
trated volume of Dr. Emil Major, Erasmus von Rotterdam (‘‘Virorum illustrium re- 
liquiae,” Vol. I, [Basle, 1926]). 
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ing is more appropriate to a Christian household than images 
of Christ and the saints, with scenes from ancient apologues to 
give a lighter note, or representations of flowers, trees and 
animals.” Erasmus was himself too constantly on the road and 
too closely dependent on gifts and ill-paid pensions to furnish 
his “nest,” as he liked to call it, with more than his books and 
the portraits of a few friends, but in the Colloquies he has amply 
described his ideal habitation with its frescoed rooms, its painted 
columns, which cost so little yet look for all the world like 
marble, its gardens full of rare herbs and curious beasts, either 
living or painted, its cool fountains, quiet walks, and shady 
arbors—the perfect setting for a convivium fabulosum or a con- 
vivium pium.® How far he shared the contemporary passion 
for architecture may be seen from his frequent protestations 
that, little man though he was, he could not do without the 
sight of great buildings and large cities.®* 

But though he saw in art the complement of refined speech 
and graceful manners, he allowed it only as an ornament of 
cultivated society, not as an end in itself. He wished to have 
drawing taught in school, and he advised even the rich to learn 
some useful handicraft, especially commending painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture,® but he never allowed that they might 
be made the principal business of life. And not only are these 
arts made subject to the larger interests of philosophy and re- 
ligion; they are hardly distinguished from the minor crafts 
which serve no less than they to dignify the routine of daily life. 
That Erasmus lived with open eyes cannot be doubted, but 
what he saw appealed more to his intelligence than to his senses. 
He esteemed the useful no less than the beautiful and he was 
almost as much taken with the merely curious. He loved the 
lively details so characteristic of northern art, but he wished 
them to be accurate as well as picturesque and would even 
pause to describe the authentic costume of Paul the Hermit, 

% Ibid., V, 696 D-697 A. 

87 Ibid., I, 759 D ff.; 672 C ff. Cf. the enthusiastic description of Botzheim’s house 


at Constance, Allen, ep. 1342, ll. 336-54. 
68 Allen, ep. 2195, 1. 55. 6° LB, I, 928 C; V, 661 B-E. 
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and distinguish between the leaves of the paim and the box, too 
often confounded by the painters.”° He seems to have felt an 
especial interest in early portraits, noting the changes in dress 
and bearing in the last ninety years,’! commenting on the pout- 
ing lips once fashionable in Germany and the half-closed eyes 
which seemed to express so much modesty.” He does not ap- 
pear to have felt any prejudice against the stiffness of the 
primitive masters, nor anything but admiration for the decora- 
tive exuberance of late Gothic architecture. In an early letter 
he expressly dated the revival of the arts from the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century and declared that by the end of the fifteenth, 
painting, sculpture, and architecture had again acquired some- 
thing of the ancient perfection.”* 

This readiness to discover a classic grace in the work of his 
northern contemporaries, may help to explain his comparative 
indifference to the masterpieces of Italian art which he saw in 
their first glory. As only a dozen letters have been preserved 
from his three years in Italy (1506-9), and these are mostly 
addressed to his publisher or to his monastic superiors, it is, 
indeed, hazardous to make any guess at his impressions. But it 
is impossible not to be struck by the fact that, while his writings 
are full of allusions to the Gothic monuments among which he 
grew up and to which he often refers after many years,’‘ he 
hardly speaks of Italian art except to censure its irreligious 
pomp.” It almost seems as if he felt too much mistrust of the 
pagan splendors of the Italian Renaissance to see how closely 
its classic ideal of beauty in form and color approximated to his 
own standards of literary beauty. For the ancient poets and 
their modern champions he had nothing but sympathy, and if 
ever he took exception to their morality it was with unmistak- 
able regret and a persistent hope that even a Lucian and an 


70 Tbid., V, 851 E. 7 Tbid., I, 1034 A. 

1 Tbid., V, 852 B. 73 Allen, ep. 23, Il. 78-85. 

74 Ibid., ep. 199, ll. 19-20; LB, IV, 365 B; tbid., I, 776 C, 783 A ff, 915 D. 

% Cf. especially his remarks on the Certosa of Pavia, whose marbles he did indeed 
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Ovid might be converted to Christian uses; but the wonders of 
ancient art never tempted him from the narrow path of re- 
ligious orthodoxy. Phidias and Praxiteles, Polygnotus and Apel- 
les, did indeed serve him as terms of comparison in praise of 
modern artists, and he had a whole stock of artistic images, 
gathered, one suspects, from the ancient rhetoricians rather 
than from his own observation,” but the surviving monuments 
of the pagan world inspired him with an almost medieval mis- 
trust. He preferred the Rome of the popes to the Rome of the 
Caesars,’’ and he was even ready to defend Gregory the Great 
for destroying arches and amphitheaters to build churches and 
monasteries.’* His scorn was reserved for those scholars who 
preferred the twelve tables to the decalogue; who gaped at the 
mutilated images of heathen gods and felt a religious awe at the 
name of Hercules or Mercury; who laughed at the popular be- 
lief in fragments of the true cross yet themselves professed a 
superstitious regard for the image of Caesar or Alexander upon 
an ancient coin.’® It might have been expected that classical 
archaeology, even in its awkward beginnings, would have ap- 
pealed to Erasmus’ positive and critical temper. But his reli- 
gious preoccupations, and perhaps, too, his satirical humor, 
prevented him from discovering any profit in the patient re- 
searches of his Italian contemporaries. When at Puteoli, he had 
himself deciphered a Greek inscription on an ancient temple 
and later used it to elucidate a disputed word in the New 
Testament,*° but this did not keep him from feeling that too 
much enthusiasm might be wasted over obscure epitaphs on 
moldering stones—especially since they are often as full of 
solecisms as of impiety.*! 

But though Erasmus may seem at times to sacrifice the free 
play of artistic feeling to religious orthodoxy, this is only be- 
cause he was well aware that the arts are all pagan in origin and 
secular in character.* He could not reject the decorative arts 

% Ibid., V, 728 A, 1036 E; IX, 1246 C; X, 1464 F; I, 1024 D; IID, 1447 F. 

Tbid., 1, 1017 A. 80 Tbid., VI, 77 D. 

78 Ibid., VI, 19 D-E. 8 [bid., 1, 999 B-C. 

78 Thid., I, 999 B-D. % Jhid., X, 1710 D-1712 B; 1713 E-F, 1728 E. 
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without condemning literature as well, and his real care was to 
find for each an appropriate place in the modern world. When 
dominated by a rhetorical antithesis he was, indeed, capable of 
seeing in the Pyramids or the Mausoleum only a monument to 
human vanity,** and when carried away by editorial enthusi- 
asm, he would have been willing to sacrifice all the masterpieces 
of ancient and modern art for Pliny’s Natural history,** but in 
general he conceived of all the arts as subject to the same laws 
and capable of serving the same ends. He let drop the remark 
that while eloquence must speak to the heart if it is to be itself, 
painting and sculpture have only to delight the eye of the 
spectator to fulfil their function,® but he did not mean by this 
what it would mean to the modern apologists of art for art’s 
sake. In his opinion the sensuous appeal of art only increases 
its ethical importance. He felt that painting is more eloquent 
than the spoken word and insinuates itself more irresistibly into 
the human heart, and he agreed with Aristotle that it should be 
subject to the censorship of the magistrates.** He wished all 
public monuments to plead in silent majesty for the laws, and 
even the prince’s palace to contain only such pictures as speak 
of civil duties. He saw tacit adulation in colossal statues and an 
apology for tyranny in portraits of Alexander and Augustus as 
Apollo or Jove. He found even worse confusion in the contem- 
porary fashion of representing the saints as Olympian gods and 
of decorating Christian churches in the style of heathen 
temples.*’ Against all such absurdities he protested both as a 
moralist and as a man of taste, and his protest was directed 
even more against literary than against artistic extravagances. 
As he made appropriateness the supreme law of style and in its 
name condemned the pedantry of the Ciceronian purists more 
severely than the barbarism of the scholastic theologians, so it 
was still to a law of measure, of natural fitness, that he appealed 
in his animadversions on contemporary art. He would not, he 
said, care to have Apelles himself return to life and paint the 

83 Allen, ep. 1544, Il. 1-29. 

84 Thid., ll. 74-75. % Tbid., V, 719 B-E. 

% LB, I, 1004 B. 87 Ind., IV, 586 B-C; I, 991 F-992 A. 
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Germans after the fashion of ancient Greeks or the kings of 
modern Europe like Alexander the Great.** It is the end of art 
to represent things as they truly are.*® But this can only be 
accomplished by illusion, by re-creating the impression of 
reality, which is not and cannot be identical with reality itself.°° 
To achieve this it is not enough to copy the trivial details of 
dress and feature which cannot represent the mind of man; it 
is necessary to select from many models what is truly significant 
and, guided by the experience of earlier masters, to approach a 
step nearer than they to ultimate reality."' Nor is the artist 
confined to the mere appearance of things: in painting as in 
poetry allegory may serve not merely to fix the attention but 
to give life to abstract truths.” 

But he felt that the unlicensed play of the imagination was 
to be mistrusted, especially in dealing with sacred subjects. 
For him the truth was most beautiful when least adorned, and 
he did not relish the most plausible inventions if they came 
between him and the words of scripture. His religious feeling 
was at once too exquisite and too practical to get much satis- 
faction from the religious art of his day. He found the most 
sumptuous cathedral inadequate to express his heartfelt fervor, 
and he would rather have seen the rich spend their money in 
charity than in building chapels with a coat of arms emblazoned 
in every window and a life-sized figure of the donor lying in full 
armor on his tomb.** In a Christian church he wished to see 
only such images as are worthy of Christ.°* He would have 
liked to enforce the decrees of the early church which permitted 
only scenes from scripture to be represented within the temple, 
though in the ambulatories and porches he allowed edifying 
episodes from secular history.* But even biblical stories may 
afford too much scope for a licentious imagination, and Erasmus 
doubted whether David and Bathsheba or the dancing Salome 
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are fit ornaments for the altar. Indeed, if we must have folly, 
he would rather the argument were taken from Philostratus 
than from the Bible.*’ He detested the humorous inventions 
which the northern painters liked to foist into their pictures, 
showing Jesus received by Martha while Mary flirts with St. 
John, and St. Peter guzzles wine in a corner. He especially de- 
nounced the vulgar realism which led them to take any drunken 
rascal from the streets as a model for Christ or St. Paul, and 
the levity which allowed them to paint St. Agatha or the Virgin 
Mother with the features of some courtesan.** 

It was this lightness and profanity that Erasmus most feared 
in sacred art, not superstition. Idolatry, he admitted, is a griev- 
ous sin, but not a present danger, and there were images even 
in the temple of the Jews.*® He often laughed at the popular 
cult of images and relics, but he saw in it only an incidental 
abuse. Accordingly, he felt no sympathy with the iconoclasm of 
the Reformers. When they got the upper hand at Basle, he 
indulged his satiric humor so far as to ask why the saints, 
usually so jealous of their honor, had not intervened to save 
their pictures and statues, but he warmly lamented that neither 
price nor beauty had availed against the wholesale destruc- 
tion.!°° In this as in all questions of ecclesiastical discipline, he 
desired to correct present excesses without breaking with the 
past. He was reluctant to sacrifice anything that had con- 
tributed to the religious tradition, that had colored the piety of 
many generations. It was this imaginative sympathy, rather 
than any more intimate experience, that inspired his defense of 
religious art and also circumscribed it, for he would have let 
those who saw in the images of the saints only senseless toys 
enjoy their own opinion if only they would extend the same 


% Tbid., 719 E. 7 Tbid., 501 D. 


98 Tbid., 696 E-F; 1121 A-B. For an actual painting of Jesus at the house of Martha 
and Mary corresponding to Erasmus’ description, cf. J. ver Meulen, De picturis et 
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tolerance to those who revered them as the symbols of a divine 
reality. So a new-made bride kisses the ring or chaplet sent by 
her absent husband not for their sake but for his, and this 
feeling, which springs not from superstition but from abounding 
love, cannot be displeasing to God.!% 

These are accents of unusual grace and tenderness, but they 
only show the more plainly that Erasmus valued art above all 
as an instrument of education, as a vehicle for feelings else too 
easily volatilized. He did not even consider it as a part of the 
cult, as an honor due from man to God, but as an indulgence 
permitted by God to man, a prop for his feeble intellect, a 
stimulus for faculties still enthralled to sensuous appearances. 
In this purely psychological justification of art Erasmus was 
almost more radical than the Reformers, who broke with tradi- 
tion on what they conceived to be the authority of the Bible. 
And this is doubtless the aspect of the question on which he 
would have dwelt most largely had he cared to give his views 
full and systematic expression. But since he did not, since we 
can only piece together casual remarks, which were sometimes 
the expression of profound conviction, but often, too, of momen- 
tary impatience or fanciful humor, and which were always in- 
cidental to some larger discussion on topics that lay nearer to 
his heart, it is obvious that we cannot hope to find in them the 
clear proportions and steady progression that characterize his 
thought in other fields. We may remark that while in literary 
matters he became more conservative as he grew older, he was 
never more generous in his estimate of the fine arts than at the 
very last, but this is only because the Reformation, which 
forced him to look more closely to the doctrinal implications of 
those classical studies which had not yet been wholly accepted 
by the church, prompted him to come to the defense of those 
arts which the church had made peculiarly her own. The appar- 
ent discrepancy is only a reversal of tactics and involves no 
change of ideas, scarcely even any new impressions. For the 
fact remains that while Erasmus had practiced music and paint- 
ing and found pleasure in both, his defense of the fine arts on 
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philosophic grounds was hesitant and inconclusive. As a moral- 
ist, he was intent on employing all the means of persuasion at 
his command, and he saw in music and the decorative arts 
powerful instruments of civilization. But his mistrust of 
pleasure as a creative motive and his exacting standard of in- 
tellectual beauty could not but indispose him toward those arts 
which appeal primarily to the senses. His lively curiosity and 
sensitive taste enabled him to enjoy art as the mirror of life and 
suggested to him at times that it might serve also as a criticism 
of life, at least for those who cannot rise into the sphere of pure 
ideas. But on this problem of imitation he did not dwell enough 
for us to guess whether for music and the decorative arts, as 
for poetry, he approximated to the Aristotelian doctrine, or 
whether he inclined, like so many of his contemporaries, to a 
graceful Platonism. He accepted the Horatian commonplace, 
Ut pictura poesis, but he never suggested that it would be 


equally true if reversed. 
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THE SECRET TREATY OF VERONA: 
A NEWSPAPER FORGERY 


N EXCELLENT example of how the most flimsy leg- 
ends are handed faithfully down from generation to 
generation and how these finally distort the perspec- 

tive regarding a whole series of events can be found in the 
Secret Treaty of Verona, a forged document supposedly signed 
by the Austrian, Russian, Prussian, and French representatives 
at the congress of Verona on November 22, 1822. The accept- 
ance of this treaty as genuine has decidedly influenced Ameri- 
can historiography relating to the European background of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Through its use a legend has arisen of a com- 
pletely reactionary European alliance desirous of crushing out 
representative government first in the eastern hemisphere and 
then in the western. The forged treaty forms the keystone up- 
on which this legend has been built. It has been used again and 
again in connection with the Monroe Doctrine to set off in prop- 
er color the reactionary diplomacy of the European powers.! 


1 Among the writers quoting the treaty and accepting it as genuine are the following: 
Freeman Snow, Treaties and topics in American diplomacy (Boston, 1894), pp. 245-46; 
J. H. Latané, “The diplomacy of the United States in regard to Cuba,” Amer. Hist. 
Assoc., Annual Report, 1897, p. 222; H. W. Caldwell, Study in American foreign relations 
and diplomacy (Lincoln, Neb., 1898), p. 212; J. H. Latané, The diplomatic relations of the 
United States and Spanish America (Baltimore, 1900), pp. 69-70; J. B. Henderson, 
American diplomatic questions (New York, 1901), p. 314; J. B. Moore, A digest of inter- 
national law (8 vols.; Washington, 1906), VI, 375; J. B. Moore, American diplomacy 
(New York and London, 1905), p. 145, (1918 ed.), p. 239; F. J. Turner, Rise of the new 
west (“The American nation,” Vol. XIV [New York, 1906]), p. 211; G. W. Crichfield, 
American supremacy (2 vols.; New York, 1908), II, 378; John Bigelow, American policy 
(New York, 1914), p. 41; C. R. Fish, American diplomacy (first 3 eds.; New York, 1915, 
1916, 1919), p. 204; A. B. Hart, The Monroe Doctrine: an interpretation (Boston, 1916), 
p. 46; W. F. Johnson, America’s foreign relations (2 vols.; New York, 1916), I, 334; 
J. H. Latané, From isolation to leadership (Garden City, N.Y., 1918, 1922), pp. 21-24; 
Ralph Page, Dramatic moments in American history (Garden City, N.Y., 1918), p. 119; 
A. C. McLaughlin, America and Britain (New York, 1919), pp. 113-14; J. H. Latané, 
The United States and Latin America (Garden City, N.Y., 1920; 2d ed., 1925), pp. 60-62; 
T. H. Mahoney, The Monroe Doctrine (Boston, 1921), p. 28; Charles A. and Mary B. 
Beard, History of the United States (18 impressions; Boston, 1921-31), p. 205; D. Y. 
Thomas, One hundred years of the Monroe Doctrine (New York, 1923, 1927), p. 22; 
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As is well known, the great European powers set up a system 
for international co-operation following the Napoleonic wars. 
In the sixth article of the treaty of the Quadruple Alliance of 
November 20, 1815, they provided for periodic reunions to as- 
sure the proper working-out of existing treaty arrangements and 
the peaceable adjustment of any differences subsequently aris- 
ing. Meanwhile, the tsar, Alexander I, under the influence of 
the religious mysticism of the Evangelicals, drew up a treaty 
whereby the rulers of Europe pledged themselves to make the 
Christian principles of justice, charity, and peace the basis of 
their internal administration and of their international relations. 
At the subsequent congresses, Alexander sought the adherence 
of the European powers to a project which would guarantee 
both the territorial possessions and the legitimate sovereignty 
either ab antiquo or as recognized by treaties in force. This at- 
tempt of the tsar led to the formulation of the masterpiece of 
the counter-revolution, namely, the protocol to which the con- 
tinental powers agreed at the Congress of Troppau in 1820. Con- 
vinced by the Austrian chancellor that stability was the equiva- 
lent of peace, and that a repression of revolutionary exuberances 
was necessary for its maintenance, the tsar entered upon a 
policy of repression. At the Congress of Verona the French gov- 
ernment secured the support of the continental powers for an 
invasion of Spain; Austria, Russia, and Prussia agreeing in a 
procés-verbal, dated November 19, that they would assist France 


“Promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine,” International Centennial Celebration, Pro- 
ceedings (Washington, 1924), pp. 11, 59; R. G. Caldwell, A short history of the American 
people (2 vols.; New York and London, 1925), I, 327; Perry Belmont, National isola- 
tion, an illusion (New York, 1925), p. 120; J. Q. Dealey, Foreign policies of the United 
States (New York, 1926), p. 18; and A. E. Martin, History of the United States (2 vols.; 
Boston, 1928), I, 328. Doubtless it has affected the interpretation of many other writ- 
ers. For example, Herbert Kraus, Die Monroedoktrin in ihren Beziehungen zur ameri- 
kanischen Diplomatie und zum Volkerrecht (Berlin, 1913), p. 44, and W. S. Robertson, 
Hispanic-A merican relations with the United States (New York, 1923), p. 43, refer to the 
document as genuine, though they do not quote it, while H. G. James and P. A. Martin, 
The republics of Latin America (New York and London, 1923), p. 449; Graham H. 
Stuart, Latin America and the United States (New York, 1923), p. 33, (1928 ed.), p. 46; 
the article on the “Monroe Doctrine,’’ New international encyclopedia (2d ed.; New 
York, 1925), XVI, 169, and R. V. Harlow, The growth of the United States (New York, 
1925), p. 332, accept the document as genuine without specifically referring to it. 
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in three specified contingencies: first, if Spain should venture an 
armed attack upon France or an attempt at revolutionary prop- 
aganda; second, if the Spanish king should be deposed, or if his 
life or that of any member of his family should be endangered; 
and, third, if any change should be effected which infringed 
upon the rights of the legitimate succession of the Spanish 
royal family. Moreover, the proposal of the French court for a 
subsequent European congress on colonial questions was enter- 
tained. 

In Britain the attitude of the continental powers toward 
Spain was watched with great apprehension both by the minis- 
try and by the press. The diplomatic dispatches of the Aus- 
trian, Russian, and Prussian courts to the Spanish cortez, urg- 
ing it to reprobate the revolutionary measures hitherto taken 
and to return to an allegiance to Ferdinand VII, excited a tre- 
mendous popular indignation. When it became evident that 
France, under the aegis of the three northern powers, would in- 
vade Spain, British newspapermen indulged in endless specula- 
tions as to the course of continental events. 

Among the papers of Britain, the London Morning Chronicle 
was the most daring in its conjectures as to future happenings. 
During April and May, 1823, it erroneously reported the con- 
centration of ““enormous”’ Russian forces “agreeably to arrange- 
ments made at Verona,” and professed to see in the determina- 
tion of the French government to proceed at all hazards in its 
measures against Spain “a proof, equivalent to a moral certain- 
ty, of the existence of an understanding, a specific engagement 
of co-operation, and an arranged plan of spoliation between that 
faction and the members of the Holy Alliance.’’? When it be- 
came evident during May that no armed assistance to France 
was intended, an unidentified correspondent of the Morning 
Chronicle very opportunely communicated the Secret Treaty of 
Verona for the issue of June 11. This document explained the 
failure of the paper’s conjectures to materialize by the stipula- 
tion that the three northern powers, in confiding to France the 
task of putting an end to the revolutionary disturbances in 

2 London Morning chronicle, Apr. 16, 19, 20, 22, 24; May 22, 1823. 
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Spain and Portugal, “assure her of assistance which may least 
compromise them with their people and with the French people 
by means of a subsidy on the part of the two Emperors of 
20,000,000 francs each per annum.” 

The apocryphal circumstances under which the Secret Treaty 
of Verona arose and the absurdities in its structure and content 
brand it as a forgery. The document, which had been communi- 
cated, according to the Morning Chronicle, “by a correspondent, 
with an assurance of his having ground for believing in its au- 
thenticity,” purported to be an addition to the treaty of the 
Holy Alliance and to have been written originally in French. 
The first article, attacking the representative form of govern- 
ment, stipulated that the signatory powers “engage in the most 
solemn manner to employ all their means, and unite all their 
efforts to put an end to the system of Representative Govern- 
ment wherever it is known to exist in the States of Europe, and 
to prevent it from being introduced into those States where it 
isnot known.” The second article provided that the powers “‘re- 
ciprocally promise to adopt every possible measure for’ the 
suppression of the freedom of the press. The third invoked re- 
ligion and popery in the cause of legitimacy. The remaining 
articles stated how the objectives of the treaty should be ac- 
complished. 

In each of these articles can be found internal evidences of 
the spurious origin of the treaty. The first article, attacking 
representative government, expressed the popular assumption, 
which has persisted to this day, that the continental powers 
were unanimously reactionary in character. The tsar, whose 
minister supposedly signed the treaty, was largely responsible 
for the establishment of the constitutional government in 
France, and extolled constitutional principles as late as Octo- 
ber, 1820, in his address before the Polish diet. Though he later 
fell under the reactionary influence of Metternich, he never 
made a complete volte-face. The French minister Chateau- 
briand, another supposed signer, vaunted himself on being a 
liberal constitutionalist. The third article, invoking religion and 
popery in defense of legitimacy, presented the singular spectacle 
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of a heretical king, Frederick William III of Prussia, and a 
schismatic emperor, Alexander I of Russia, agreeing “in com- 
mon” to offer “their acknowledgments” to and soliciting the 
“constant co-operation” of the pope in a supposedly secret 
treaty, to which the latter could not be a party. The fourth ar- 
ticle placed upon Austria and Russia an onerous obligation of 
twenty million francs while Prussia escaped scot-free. The sixth 
article contained an anachronistic reference to “the war with 
Spain,” which had not yet begun at the supposed time of the 
signature of the treaty. 

The very day of the appearance of the secret treaty the repre- 
sentatives in London of its four stipulated signatory powers, 
recognizing it as a forgery not worthy of serious refutation, in- 
serted the spurious document in the London Sun, an evening 
paper, with the anonymous’ comment that it was done “merely 
for the purpose of shewing to our Readers how easily the most 
clumsy fabrications may be palmed, even upon people of sense, 
when their judgment has been warped by the heat of political 
animosities.”” It added: “One would almost believe that the 
Correspondent of the Chronicle is a humourist, who had adopt- 
ed this method of trying the extent of his friend’s credulity.” A 
similar comment appeared in the London New- Times, a morning 
paper, the next day. Marcellus, the French chargé d’affaires, 
did not think the fabrication worthy of communication to 
Chateaubriand,‘ the French minister of foreign affairs. George 
Canning, the British foreign minister, dismissed it as one of the 
documents which the press “supposita de matre nothos furata 
creavit.””® 

Two days after its publication, the Morning Chronicle, in re- 
ply to several letters in regard to its secret treaty, attempted to 
bolster up its flimsy creation by expressing surprise “that it 
should have excited any sensation,” and by asserting that the 

* Comte de Marcellus, Politique de la restauration en 1822 et 1823 (Paris, 1852), p. 59. 


The representatives were Prince Esterhazy for Austria, Baron von Werther for Prussia, 
Count Lieven for Russia, and Comte de Marcellus for France. 


4 This is evident from his account of the Secret Treaty of Verona and his corre- 
spondence, ibid. 


5 Ibid., p. 60. 
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treaty “contains really nothing which is not also contained in 
their various circulars and declarations,” supporting this latter 
statement by quoting from its own forgery. 

Four days after its appearance in London, the secret treaty 
was translated into French and reprinted in the Paris Pilote. 
The editor of the Pilote, under the press law of March 13, 1822, 
which subjected the newspapers to a close surveillance by the 
government, was summarily sentenced by the tribunal correc- 
tionnel to a month’s imprisonment and a fine of two thousand 
francs and costs for its publication, and his paper suspended for 
fifteen days. In rendering the judgment, the court advanced as 
reason for the punishment, among others, that “by the inser- 
tion of the article, and the publication of this diplomatic for- 
gery in his paper, the editor responsible manifestly imputed to 
the government of the king the intention and the will to destroy 
the Charte, and that, by this means, excited the hatred and con- 
tempt of the citizens for their government.”® The Morning 
Chronicle, in commenting on July 9 upon the penalty imposed 
upon the editor of the Pilote, conveyed the impression that the 
latter had copied the document from its own columns, as if it 
were a genuine state paper, and left the inference to be drawn 
that it was merely for presenting an authentic treaty that the 
law was imposed, but this subterfuge was exposed the same day 
by the ministerial paper, the London Courier. 

It was in the New World that the Secret Treaty of Verona 
was most widely disseminated. Like most foreign news of that 
period, it first appeared in the New York papers, being quoted 
on July 24 by the Statesman and the Mercantile Advertiser, fol- 
lowed the next day by the Patriot. On July 28 it was reprinted 
in the Philadelphia Aurora and in the Washington City Gazette. 
It reached Charleston, South Carolina, by August 1, where it 
was printed by the Southern Patriot. It subsequently appeared 
in a number of tri-weeklies, semi-weeklies and weeklies, spread- 
ing from Vermont to Louisiana, the most important among 
which was Niles’ Weekly Register of Baltimore, which published 


®C. L. Lesur, Annuaire historique universel (Paris, 1823), p. 808; see also Constitu- 
tionnel and Journal de Paris, June 15, 1823. 
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it on August 2.’ The treaty was significantly omitted by some 
of the best-informed editors, who, through their close scrutiny of 
foreign prints, probably noticed the doubts cast upon its au- 
thenticity by the London Sun, New-Times, and Courier. Among 
these were undoubtedly the New York Spectator and the Boston 
Columbian Centinel. Nor was it printed in the semiofficial Na- 
tional Intelligencer. 

The effect of the Secret Treaty of Verona upon the opinion of 
the period was probably not very great, though not because the 
American public questioned its genuineness, but because it al- 
ready was thoroughly convinced that the so-called Holy Alli- 
ance had those characteristics and purposes which were imputed 
to it by the document. The circulars issuing from the various 
European congresses, the declarations and dispatches, and the 
allied intervention in Naples and Spain, were considered con- 
clusive evidence of the reactionary bent of the European mon- 
archies. The Charleston City Gazette, which published the treaty 
on August 8, a week after it first appeared in Charleston, as- 
serted that “the document may be a fabrication, (as it is called), 
as to its official character, but it is certainly no fabrication of the 
avowed sentiments and characteristic acts of the European 
monarchs.” The New York Patriot and the Western Monitor of 
Kentucky believed the suppression of the Stuttgart Beobachter 
was an evidence of the “crusade against intellect and intelli- 
gence” undertaken in consequence of the secret treaty, for al- 
most coincidentally with its suppression the northern powers 
recalled their legations from the court of Wiirttemberg.’ The 
other papers published the forgery without comment. 

In 1834 the document was perpetuated by Jonathan Elliot, 

T Washington Republican, Aug. 2; Wilmington (Del.) Gazette, Aug. 5; Cincinnati 
(Ohio) Liberty Hall, Aug. 12; Milledgeville (Ga.) Journal and Milledgeville Georgia 
Patriot, Aug. 19; New Orleans (La.) Courier, Aug. 25 (both in French and English); 
Nashville (Tenn.) Constitutional Advocate, Aug. 26; Pendleton (S.C.) Messenger, Aug. 
27; Bennington (Vt.) Gazette, Aug. 27; Baton Rouge (La.) Republic, Aug. 30; Lexington 
(Ky.) Western Monitor, Sept. 2; Alexandria (La.) Herald, Sept. 10; Clarksville (Tenn.) 
Watchman, Sept. 12. 


8 Actually there was no connection between the two events, as was indicated in the 
dispatch of A. H. Everett to J. Q. Adams, July 10, 1823; State department despatches, 
Netherlands, VII, No. 28. 
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who published it in a treaty collection entitled The American 
diplomatic code.® His version varies in its language from that of 
the London Morning Chronicle or from that of the Washington 
City Gazette, of which he had been editor. Elliot’s version very 
likely was the result of a retranslation of the Paris Pilote copy, 
for its changes were probably due to mistakes in transcription, 
indicating that it was removed from the original.!® Elliot was 
questioned as to the source of his treaty and the reasons for ac- 
cepting it as genuine by George Bancroft, the distinguished his- 
torian, at the instance of a German historian. Unfortunately 
Elliot died before he could reply. Bancroft thought the treaty 
contained internal evidences that established it as a forgery, 
and intimated, rather ungraciously, that it was the product of 
Elliot’s own imagination." 

Ten years after its appearance in Elliot’s collection, the treaty 
was again revived by the Lisbon correspondent of the London 
Morning Chronicle, who showed an unusual and, one is tempted 
to conclude, guilty familiarity with the document. In reporting 
the royal ordinances against the insurrectionists in Portugal, 
the correspondent intimated that the French king was meddling 
in Portuguese politics in a spirit of hostility to republican insti- 
tutions similar to that displayed in the Secret Treaty of Verona, 
three articles of which were quoted in the Elliot version.’ The 
National of Paris took up the treaty, expressing a doubt as to 
its authenticity. Chateaubriand, to whose attention the spuri- 
ous state paper was thus brought for the first time, thanked the 
editor of the National ‘for having been so good as to express a 
doubt respecting the authenticity” of the document. He averred 
further: “I do not know if any such document exists; but Iam 

® The American diplomatic code embracing a collection of treaties and conventions be- 


tween the United States and foreign powers from 1778 to 1834 (2 vols.; Washington, 1834), 
II, 179. 


10 In the Elliot version it is stipulated that ratifications shall be exchanged within 
six months instead of in two months as in the Morning Chronicle original, and the name 
of the Prussian representative “Bernstorff” is spelled “Bernstett.” 


A. F. H. Schaumann, “Geschichte des Congresses von Verona,” Historisches 
Taschenbuch, 3d ser., VII (1855), 85-101. 


12 London Morning Chronicle, Feb. 15, 1844. 
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certain of never having signed any pretended secret treaty of 
Verona.””!* 

In 1846, when a revolt occurred in Poland, the National used 
the secret treaty as a basis for an attack on the government, 
charging that the French policy under Louis Philippe was simi- 
lar to that of the eldest branch of the Bourbons, which had died 
out with the treaty obligation intact.'‘ This reference to the 
secret treaty led to an animated discussion between the Gazette 
de France and the National, the former denying its authenticity 
and the latter upholding it. This discussion was later joined by 
the Courier and the Echo frangais." 

The Comte de Marcellus, indignant that the press by its pub- 
lication of the secret treaty should cast aspersions upon the 
character of his friend Chateaubriand, took the copies of the 
Paris papers containing the discussions of the document to the 
home of the venerable writer and offered to publish a statement 
in his behalf, explaining its origin. Chateaubriand, who was at 
work on the eleventh volume of his Mémoires d’outre-tombe, 
commented caustically upon the press discussions of the treaty: 
“Without doubt,” he said, “‘the discovery of the secret treaty 
is an event! Another pearl for future historians! Those skillful 
grave-diggers have artistically disinterred it. They deserve well 
of their country for their rare excavation. It has not a word, not 
even a semblance of truth..... ” As Marcellus read the treaty 
to Chateaubriand, article by article, the latter pointed out its 
contradictions, some of which have been noted already. Cha- 
teaubriand thought it was futile to issue a refutation, and con- 
cluded that “this wretched composition, this clumsy parody, 
did not merit the honor we have accorded it, you to read it, and 
I to listen to it.”""*> However, when the Revue de Genéve published 

13 This letter was published in the National between Feb. 17 and 20, 1844, the issues 


of which were not available to the writer. It was reprinted in the London Morning 
Chronicle, Feb. 22, 1844. 

14 National, Apr. 6, 1846. 

18 National and Gazette de France, Apr. 6-10, 1846; Courier and Echo frangais, Apr. 
11, 1846. The Lisbon correspondent of the Morning Chronicle submitted proof of the 
genuineness of the treaty in the form of Elliot’s collection and Niles’ Weekly Register, 
calling attention to the textual variations from the original. 

16 Marcellus, op. cit., pp. 58-77, contains the full conversation between Chateau- 
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the treaty on April 11, Chateaubriand was persuaded by per- 
sons attached to the French and Swiss press to write a contra- 
diction, in which he asserted that the things one attributed to 
him were an arrant calumny, that he had played an incon- 
spicuous part at Verona,!’ and that the Vicomte de Montmo- 
rency, under whom he was placed, alone had authority to sign 
the acts of the congress.'® 

For some years after the middle of the nineteenth century the 
treaty was buried in oblivion, being referred to only by Tétot 
in his Répertoire’’ as of “‘more than doubtful authenticity.””» The 
resurrection of the forgery was probably due to Freeman Snow, 
who published the whole treaty in his American diplomacy,” 
without the introductory comment of the Morning Chronicle 
that the document had been communicated “by a correspond- 
ent, with an assurance of his having ground for believing in its 
authenticity.”” The treaty thus acquired the semblance of gen- 
uineness, and has been used, as has been indicated, quite ex- 
tensively in discussing the European background of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

The use of the Secret Treaty of Verona has intensified certain 
basic misconceptions of the early nineteenth-century European 
statecraft. Since the secret treaty purported to be an addition 
to the Holy Alliance, the whole system for international peace 
following the Napoleonic wars has been confused with the Holy 
Alliance. Thus, J. H. Latané, who uses the document in many 
of his writings, declares that “the agreement reached at Verona 


briand and Marcellus, as recorded by the latter the same day it took place. Chateau- 
briand further pointed out, as evidence of the forged origin of the treaty, that on Nov. 
22, the day on which it was supposedly signed, Montmorency left for Paris with the 
proc.s-verbal of Nov. 19, the equivalent of a secret treaty, in his pocket, that there were 
no conferences on that day, and that any agreement like the document in question 
would have been signed for France jointly by Marquis de Caraman and Comte de la 
Ferronays and himself. 

17 For a discussion of Chateaubriand’s part in the congress see Emmanuel Beau de 
Loménie, La carriére politique de Chateaubriand de 1814 a4 1830 (2 vols.; Paris, 1929), II, 
27-56. 

18 Marcellus, op. cit., pp. 78-80. 

19M. Tétot, Répertoire des traités de paix, de commerce, d alliance (Paris, 1866), p. 203. 

20 Freeman Snow, op. cit., pp. 245-46. 
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gave retrospective importance to the Holy Alliance, so that it 
became the usual designation of the combined powers.’ Since 
the secret treaty signified that the European powers intended 
to crush out representative government, the reactionary char- 
acter of their alliance has been exaggerated. Its principles have 
been cited as evidence that the European powers intended to 
restore the absolutism of Ferdinand VII first in Spain and then 
in the Spanish colonies. Thus, Asa Earl Martin, in his recent 
two-volume History of the United States, concludes, after quoting 
part of the treaty, that “the Alliance thereupon empowered 
France to send troops into the Spanish peninsula to restore the 
authority of the king and to destroy the revolutionary constitu- 
tion of 1820.” Thus, also, R. G. Caldwell, in his two-volume 
Short history of the American people, concludes anent the pro- 
posed European congress on colonial questions that “‘in the 
light of the declaration of principles which we have quoted, the 
purpose of such a meeting could not be misunderstood.” 

The use of the document, however, has had a more general 
and a more regrettable effect on American historiography than 
the intensification of certain misconceptions which already 
existed and for which more genuine and more plausible evidence 
might have been found. In discussing the circumstances which 
gave rise to Monroe’s nationalistic doctrine of isolation, two 
alternatives present themselves to writers of American history: 
either to emphasize the reactionary character of the European 
concert or to point out its significance as an international ex- 
periment. In view of the persistence of the fatal prejudice in 
the United States that international co-operation and the main- 
tenance of national independence are necessarily antithetic, a 
prejudice closely identified with the Monroe Doctrine, it is most 
unfortunate that a rank forgery should have led to an exaggerat- 
ed emphasis upon the reactionism of the European concert and 
to a complete ignoring of its significance as an international ex- 
periment. Thus, in their secondary-school text, the History of 
the United States, which had run through eighteen impressions 
by 1931, even Beard and Beard, holding to the ideal of inter- 

J. H. Latané, The United States and Latin America, p. 61. 
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national solidarity, present to the formative minds of the nation 
the specter of a European coalition against democracy—a spec- 
ter arising out of a forged treaty that should long since have 
been buried. An interpretation of the European concert has 
thus arisen which not only ignores its significance as an interna- 
tional experiment but which justifies also the proclamation of a 
doctrine which prevents the United States from participating in 
any such experiment. 

In recent years the internal evidences of the spuriousness of 
the secret treaty have fortunately been detected by critical his- 
torians,” but the legend of diplomatic reaction, which it helped 
to create, still lingers on.?* May the treaty be allowed to rest in 
the limbo of newspaper forgeries among its innumerable kin- 


dred. 
T. R. ScHELLENBERG 
NaTIONAL ARCHIVES 


2 Dr. Jesse S. Reeves of the University of Michigan called the attention of R. G. 
Adams, A history of the foreign policy of the United States (New York, 1924), p. 176 n., 
to the spuriousness of the version of the treaty given in Niles’ Weekly Register. Dexter 
Perkins, The Monroe Doctrine, 1823-1826 (Cambridge, Mass., 1927), pp. 52-53, points 
out some of the int>rnal evidences of the spuriousness of the treaty, and states that it 
has not been used by European scholars and cannot be found in the European archives. 
He concludes that it deserves “‘a less prominent place than it has received,” but thinks 
it “worth noting” that “the general tenor of the document would seem to make it apply 
to Europe alone.”’ Moreover, he erroneously assumes that Jonathan Elliot, American 
diplomatic code, got the treaty from Niles’ Weekly Register, which is not the case since 
Elliot’s version varies from Niles’ version. Elliot, moreover, was editor of the Washing- 
ton City Gazette, which published the forgery sooner than did Hezekiah Niles. Amos S. 
Hershey, The essentials of international public law and organization (rev. ed.; New York, 
1927), p. 86 n., says: “This treaty was never officially published, but appeared in the 
press of Europe and America at the time. Whether authentic or not, it is an interesting 
document and doubtless exerted some influence upon the course of events.” The recent 
volume of J. H. Latané, A history of American foreign policy (Garden City, N.Y., 1927), 
p. 180 n., merely calls attention to “‘an alleged secret treaty,” and C. R. Fish does not 
use the treaty in the later editions of his American diplomacy. 

23 Since the publication of Adams, A history of the foreign policy of the United States, 
calling attention to the spuriousness of one version of the treaty, there have been at least 
six editions of new books, and several later editions of older books, which still credit the 
treaty. Similarly, since the work of Dexter Perkins, The Monroe Doctrine, 1823-1826, 
in which the treaty is discussed at some length, the document has been credited in at 
least one new edition and is retained in several reprints of older books. 
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A LETTER OF RICHARD COBDEN TO 
ALEXANDER BACH 


ICHARD COBDEN, apostle of non-intervention by 
England in foreign quarrels, applied that theory to 


other countries as well. As long as Austria depended 
upon her own army to put down the Hungarian revolution, 
Cobden, although in sympathy with the revolutionists, con- 
sidered it an Austrian family affair in which no outside protests 
were warranted. Perhaps the singular failure of the Austrian 
army in putting down the rebellion had something to do with 
his attitude. As soon as Russian military aid turned the tide 
of battle, however, Cobden tried all the means left to a non- 
interventionist to stop the Austrian victory. His speeches in 
the summer of 1849 urging the British not to take part in the 
projected loans to Russia and Austria because of the financial 
instability, as well as the inhumanity, of these two countries 
were to be expected of a man in Cobden’s position. It is a little 
more surprising, however, to find that he wrote a personal letter 
appealing to the better nature of Alexander Bach, the minister 
of the interior in Austria at that time. 

Cobden had become acquainted with Bach in 1847 during the 
Englishman’s tour of central Europe. Bach was then merely 
one of the many opponents of the Austrian system of govern- 
ment and held no official position. Cobden mentioned him 
favorably in his diary as an intelligent lawyer who believed in 
the abolition of feudal rights in Austria. 

The following letter was found in an uncatalogued collection 
of correspondence, referring to purely internal Austrian affairs 
and addressed mainly to Alexander Bach, which had been 
presented to the Austrian government by the late Count 
Robert Bach. Much of this correspondence was destroyed dur- 
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ing the Communist attempt to burn down the Justiz-palast in 
1927, and the remainder was housed in the temporary Justiz- 
palast. In 1932, when a new structure had replaced the tempo- 
rary one, the Bach collection had disappeared. This copy was 
made prior to that time. I do not know whether the collection 
has been rediscovered. 

The letter was written on the assumption that Bach was 
actually in control of Hungary while, as a matter of fact, the 
civil authority was completely ignored at this time by the 
military rulers who had the backing of the crown. 


Minna R. 
New York UNIVERSITY 


[Lonpon] 
Oct. 20, 1849 
My pear Mr. Bacu: 

I do not address you officially, as a member of the Austrian govern- 
ment, but personally as one whose enlightened and liberal sentiments 
made a lasting impression on me when I had the pleasure of making 
your acquaintance at Vienna. My excuse for writing is that I do so 
in the interests of those principles of humanity and civilization which 
found favor with both of us when we met. Retaining all of these views 
which commended me to your courteous attention in 1847, I cannot 
believe that their advocacy will be more distasteful to you now than 
they were then. 

A thrill of horror pervades the public mind in this country at the 
cold blooded atrocities which are being perpetrated upon the fallen 
leaders of the Hungarians. This feeling is confined to no class or party, 
for there is not an individual in England who by voice or pen defends 
the conduct of the Austrian government. The opinion of the civilized 
communities of the continent has already reached you and that of the 
United States of America will soon be known at Vienna. You are too 
enlightened not to feel that the unanimous judgment of contemporary 
nations is the verdict of posterity. But have you reflected that history 
will deal not only with the brutal soldier, the instrument of cruelty, 
but with those ministers who are responsible for his crimes? I would 
not wish to appeal to less elevated motives than that of an honorable 
ambition, but have you also reflected upon the perils which lie in 
your present path? You, who are so well read in English history will 
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remember that in less than four years after the “Bloody Assizes’’ of 
Jeffreys, not only he, but his royal master was a miserable fugitive 
from justice. Do we live in an age when the world’s conscience can be 
more safely outraged than in the 17th century? On the contrary, are 
not these peculiarly times when reactions succeed violence, whether 
in the people, or governments, with marked celerity? But I am taking 
too great a liberty in offering to guard your fame or presuming to 
interest myself in your personal safety. I appeal to you in the name 
of humanity to put an end to this renewed Reign of Terror, which is 
not content with the sacrifice of its victims but is torturing the moral 
sense of mankind, for the world is too far advanced in civilization to 
be able to endure upon its stage such actors as Alva or Haynau.! 

I implore you to enter your public protest against this judicial 
massacre of prisoners of war, this worse than brutal flogging of 
women, this kidnapping of children, and to absolve yourself from all 
participation in or responsibility for, deeds which must cover their 


authors with eternal infamy. 
And I remain 


Your faithful friend 
Ricuarp CosBpEN 


! Schwarzenberg, minister-president of the cabinet, and Windischgriitz, general of 
the Viennese army, were brothers-in-law and in complete accord as to the primary 
position of the military in restoring peace. They were Francis Joseph’s closest advisers, 
and for that reason no curb was placed on men like Haynau, who commanded the 
Austrian troops in Hungary, even though Windischgratz himself would never have 
stooped to the brutalities of Haynau. 
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THE ORIGINS OF INDIAN NATIONALISM 
ACCORDING TO NATIVE WRITERS 


HE object of this study is to determine the origins of Indian national- 
ism as indicated in the works of native writers. Foreign writings on 
Indian nationalism, and native writings dealing with the manifesta- 
tions rather than the origins of Indian nationalism have been excluded. It is 
necessary to keep this distinction clearly in mind, since the bulk of native 
writings on Indian nationalism tends to fall into this category. Furthermore, 
only such works on the subject as could be discovered in the New York City 
Public Library and the library of Columbia University have been studied. 
Further search would doubtless reveal the existence of additional material 
relating to the subject,! though it seems questionable, in the light of the evi- 
dence examined and here presented, that any writings untouched in the course 
of this investigation would differ markedly in tone or content from those ex- 
amined. On the contrary, it has here been assumed that by sampling book, 
periodical, and pamphlet literature of all extremes one would be enabled to 
ascertain representative views of native opinion on the origins of Indian 
nationalism. 

For the purpose of systematic analysis, the material here presented has 
been arranged in three categories. The first classification consists of those 
writings which seek to explain or associate the origins of Indian nationalism 
in terms of native institutions, the roots of which long antedate the establish- 
ment of British rule. Into the second classification fall writings which recog- 
nize that modern Indian nationalism has arisen largely as a result of influ- 
ences introduced into India through the contact with Great Britain, and in 
which, upon the whole, the authors incline to perceive a favorable or benef- 
icent character. The third classification is comprised of writings which indi- 
cate consciously or unconsciously some recognition of British influences, but 
which regard such influences as baneful, deleterious, and unfavorable to the 
people and civilization of India. It should be borne in mind that these three 
categories are by no means absolutely binding: the writings of one author do 
not always fit snugly within the limits of a single classification, but may, and 
often do, stray into another of the classifications laid down above.? 

1TIn neither library could there be located the complete collection of the Reports of 
the Indian National Congress, the first of which appeared in 1885, the year of the found- 
ing of this significant organization. 

2? For instance, Lajpat Rai writes in one place concerning the evil consequences of 
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The tendency of writings within the first classification is to turn from 
present-day manifestations of Indian nationalism to survey the earliest 
periods of India’s history wherein, it is contended, were laid the foundations 
of India’s unity and Indian nationality. Some writers place these foundations 
in the remote past. Thus Aiyar ventures the opinion that the Aryans had 
developed ideas of nationality and of a stable state long before reaching 
India.’ Pannikkar apparently holds to the same thesis, for he quotes with ap- 
probation Mookerjee’s conception‘ of India as a political unity since earliest 
times. Arguing that the unity movement in India today is part of a process 
which began long before Britain was heard of (sic), he speaks of the political 
unity which, achieved in 325 B.c. under the Gupta dynasty, persisted in the 
face of the “Tartar” invasions, and reappeared under the Mahrattas in the 
form of a great Hindu revival. Referring to the ‘‘national idea which underlay 
the Mahratta Empire,” he asserts: ‘““Even the most biased and superficial 
student of the Mahratta achievement can scarcely fail to recognize that the 
unity of India was its very soul,—its light and innermost strength.”’> While 
less precise, Rao asserts that India was a nation before British rule and al- 
ways had a national self-consciousness rooted in her religion;’ Sarda, in 
eulogistic tones, announces that the ancient Hindus were the greatest nation 
that has yet flourished on the earth.’ 

The foundations of Indian nationality, says Mookerjee, were laid in the 
earliest period of its history when the people came into possession of a fixed 
territory which they gradually came to look upon as their common mother- 
land. Secular and religious literature deified the country as something higher 
than heaven, as something identified with the cultural environment: Brah- 
mavarta, the holy land, which expanded to include all the territory between 
the Himalayas and the Southern Sea.* In another place he tells how this 
feeling of a common fundamental unity which the Aryans developed was 


British exploitation, and in another admits the material benefits that flowed from 
British rule. Lala Lajpat Rai, England’s debt to India (New York, 1916), pp. 283, 327. 

?V.V.S. Aiyar, “A picture of ancient Aryan society, I,” Hindustan review, XXXII 
(1915), 313-19; the romantic character of his views is suggested by the following descrip- 
tion of the Aryans: “We find that they were a tall, fair-skinned, well-built people, with 
a noble bearing, powerful limbs, and large foreheads that encased the powerful brains 
that were working behind them. ... . They had the courage of lions and the gentleness 
of lambs. They had a natural attraction for everything that was beautiful and sublime 
in nature.” 

4 See below, n. 8. 

5K. M. Panikkar, Indian nationalism: its origin, history, and ideals (London, 1920), 
pp. 11-12. 

6B. S. Rao and D. G. Pole, The problem of India (London, 1926), pp. 1-3. 

7Har Bilas Sarda, Hindu superiority: an attempt to determine the position of the 
Hindu race in the scale of nations (Ajmer, 1906), pp. xxix—xxx. 

8 Radhakmud Mookerjee, Nationalism in Hindu culture (London, 1921), pp. 96-104. 
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sustained and inculcated with the passage of the centuries by the Rig-Veda 
hymns, by Sanskrit literature, by the shrines to which pilgrimages were made, 
by the monuments of Buddhism and Jainism, by the gradual development of 
geographical knowledge, and by the idea of universal kingship from the time 
when Chandragupta established his suzerainty over the whole of India to the 
time of Akbar.? And he concludes that “India’s gift to the world has been the 
fair fabric of an Empire, a Nationality, founded on the basis of Universal 
Peace [Ahinsa], peace between man and man, and between man and every 
sentient creature; a fabric that was alas! ruthlessly shattered by the shock 
and collision of historic forces.’’! 

In an article advocating the study and writing of Indian history Sastri 
dwells in similar vein on the sentiment of unity which prevailed in those early 
days, and on the love of fatherland which runs through Sanskrit literature. 
To the forefathers of modern India, “‘it is the land of karma [good works], be- 
cause our scriptural injunctions, our social and natural surroundings, and our 
national characteristics make it abundantly possible for us to pursue here the 
path of purity, righteousness, and loving service.’”" 

Dutt, as well as Mookerjee, starts from the assumption that the unity of 
India pervaded the mind of the Aryans from earliest times, and that the 
growth of this conception was associated with the spread of Aryan culture—a 
sort of territorial assimilation by cultural conquest." Like Mookerjee also, he 
attributes to the establishment of shrines and places of pilgrimage, to the 
sanctification of rivers and places, a psychological result in the growth of a 
geographical consciousness which ripened into the conception of “fatherland” 
while simultaneously the idea of loyalty to the tribal chieftain became trans- 
formed into the idea of territorial sovereignty and empire.'* Had the Indian 
mind been differently constituted, this consciousness of unity might have 
been the basis for the growth and development of a feeling of nationality in 
the same way as the conception of Italian unity in the forties of the last cen- 
tury, but instead the Indian mind ran off at a tangent toward the conception 
of a religious and cultural unity." 

Much the same type of theorizing appeals to other native writers such as, 


® Radhakmud Mookerjee, “The fundamental unity of India,” Modern review, XIII 
(1916), 446-72. 

“ 10 Radhakmud Mookerjee, The fundamental unity of India (London, 1914), pp. 138- 

4" K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, “The future of Indian history,” Hindustan review, 
XXXIV (1916), 425-29. 

12 Sukumar Dutt, Problem of Indian nationality (Calcutta, 1926), pp. 1-16. Ibid., p. 
16: “Thus the patrie of the original Aryans extended not so much by bringing lands 
under political subjugation, as by conversion to Aryan culture; it was through religious 
associations, cultural affinities and community of worship that the mother-country was 
extended and consolidated. Thus what would otherwise be a political or merely geo- 
graphical idea was interpenetrated by religion.” 

18 [bid., pp. 16-17, 107-8. 14 [bid., p. 109. 
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for instance, B. C. Pal, who speaks with enthusiasm of the cultural unity of 
India derived from Aryan times when the principle of federalism and the 
federal type of nationality (in contrast to the European concept of territorial 
nationality) grew up in association with the title Bharatavarsha, a word which 
originally meant a great king or prince ruling over a friendly federation of 
kingdoms and principalities.» Owing to the federal type which the social 
evolution of India assumed, national differentiations among the people of 
India came to rest on differences of culture rather than on territorial demarca- 
tions or political or economic competition. Moslem rule imposes a common 
government without destroying the integrity of Hindu culture, which, indeed, 
is “‘the very soul and essence of what we now understand as Nationalism.’ 
So, too, P. N. Bose writes in support of the view that India once possessed a 
cultural rather than a political nationhood, advancing the theory that the 
impact of western culture introduced by British rule accounts for its disap- 
pearance. Western writers argue that Indian nationhood is emerging through 
western influence. ‘“To our mind the reverse of this statement is true. India 
has hitherto been a nation which is now being disintegrated.’”” 

As a sort of corollary to the conception of cultural unity found in these 
writings there frequently appears the idea that ancient India was not a 
stranger to democratic institutions. Usually it is put forth to support the 
argument that India is qualified to receive self-government without further 
delay. Thus Aiyar in the article previously cited describes the limited mon- 
archy of Aryan days,'* Nair refers to the testimony of western historians con- 
cerning the existence of republics in India during the Buddhist time and as 
late as the period of the Norman conquest of England,'® and, along with Sud- 
hindra Bose,” argues that the spirit of popular government never died out 
during the subsequent centuries, but rather survived in the Indian village 
communities.”! 

% Bipin Chandra Pal, The soul of India, a constructive study of Indian thoughts and 
ideals (Calcutta, 1911), pp. 90-102. 

* Bipin Chandra Pal, Nationality and empire (Calcutta, 1916), p. 81. The author 
admits (ibid., p. 78) the failure of the nation-idea to develop in India in the same way 
as in Europe: “Our language has, in fact, no word corresponding to the English word 
nation. .... And the reason is that our social synthesis practically stopped with the 
race-idea. .... We never had, therefore, this nationalist aspiration before.” 

17P. N. Bose, Swaraj—cultural and political (Calcutta, 1929), pp. 1-18, 208. 

8 Aiyar, “A picture of ancient Aryan society, II,” loc. cit., pp. 385-92. 

1 Sankaran Nair, Sir Sankaran Nair’s minutes of dissent (Madras, 1919), pp. 1-9. 
aan Bose, “The world’s debt to India,” Modern review, XXVII (1920), 

* For fuller bibliography see R. Tagore and J. Sarkar, “Communal life in India,” 
Modern review, XIII (1915), 653-60; V. B. Metta, “India and the Indians,” Hindustan 
review, XXXVI (1917), 259-63; B. Tilak, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, his writings and 
speeches (Madras, 1922), pp. 2, 14, 28-32; T. L. Vaswani, India in chains (Madras, 
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It can hardly be claimed for the writings in this classification that they shed 
much light on the origins of modern Indian nationalism. The attempt to 
interpret the unity of ancient India in terms of religion and culture, aside from 
the improbability of this theory in the light of historical research, appears to 
be more in the nature of a rationalization to support the contention that India 
has always possessed certain of the component elements of nationality than 
an explanation of the origins of nationalism. It bears all the marks of special 
pleading, since Moslem names are conspicuously lacking in the list of pro- 
ponents of this remarkable doctrine with its emphasis upon the Hindu char- 
acter of Indian culture. With their somewhat romantic attachment to the past 
glories of India in contrast to the despised present, these writers seem to invite 
criticism by their cavalier disregard for the evidences of history. As a group 
they appear to be actuated by a confident belief that the knowledge of this 
past may be employed to rekindle the flames of Indian patriotism and to 
imbue the masses with a greater consciousness of their common nationality,” 
while individually they sometimes admit to a reluctant recognition of British 
influences in evoking modern Indian nationalism.” 

Far more weighty in number, diversity, and value are the writings which 
attribute the origins of Indian nationalism to the influences, on the whole 
beneficent, flowing into India as a consequence of British rule. Because of 
their diversity, it has been found necessary to arrange the writings of this 
character into broad and general subdivisions for the purpose of analysis and 
comparison, relying upon the use of direct quotation wherever the meaning 
of a writer lacks sufficiently precise expression to warrant the employment of 
summary or paraphrase. 

First in this category may be considered those writers who ascribe solely 
to the influence of British rule the introduction of the guiding political con- 
cepts of modern Indian nationality and nationalism. Thus Chatterji declares 


1921), pp. i-xx; K. M. Panikkar, “The interpretation of history,” Hindustan review, 
XLV (1922), 316-23; Radhakmud Mookerjee, ““Communalism as the foundation of 
Indian democracy,” Modern review, XXXII (1922), 188-41; Sudhindra Bose, “The 
gifts of Aryans to India,” ibid., XX XVII (1925), 265-70; Pandit Chamupati, “The 
cultural unity of India,” Hindustan review, L (1927), 182-85; Jadunath Sarkar, ““The 
gifts of Aryans to India,” ibid., LI (1928), 314-19; Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, Essays 
in national idealism (Ceylon, 1928), pp. 7-14. 

2 N. P. S. Iyer, “Sivaji’s lessons to the Indian people,’ East and West, VI, Part I 
(1908), 184-89; P. R. Krishnaswami, “Prospects of an Indian national literature,” 
ibid., XIII (1914), 471-78. 

23 Reviewing the growth of Indian nationality from Aryan times to the present in his 
presidential address (Report of the Thirty-seventh Indian National Congress {Muradpur, 
1923], pp. 26-27), D. C. Das remarked: “Then came the English with their alien cul- 
ture, their foreign methods, delivering a rude shock to this growing nationality; but 
the shock has only completed the unifying process so that the purpose of history is 
practically fulfilled.” 
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that British rule in India has brought with it the notion of a common national- 
ity, implying a complete absence of this notion in the past.24 Ghosal writes: 
“If we carefully study the history of India under British rule we shall find 
that it is the history of a people trying to realize their unity, to assert them- 
selves as a nation.”* Admitting the absence of the democratic spirit in 
ancient India, he argues that the desire for democratic institutions similar to 
those in the west developed as a result of the impact of western civilization.” 
Another, writing under the pseudonym Kerala Putra, puts the same idea in 
even stronger and more emphatic language; in his judgment, Indian political 
ideas are largely the reflection of those which have grown up in England and 
which, in turn, have become part of Indian tradition: 

It is impossible to efface from history the last hundred years of political growth in 
India, and no one who has studied the Indian movement can deny that in the realm of 
ideas, more than in the realm of politics, the assimilated tradition of England has be- 
come the basis of Indian thought.?” 


It is interesting to note how forcefully certain of the writers in this group 
call attention to the exotic origins of Indian nationalism. For instance, a 
Mohammedan, S. W. Ali, ascribes the creed of nationalism in present-day 
India entirely to European (i.e., British) influence, on the ground that the 
conception of life which nationalism postulates was unknown in pre-British 
India and that the word “‘nation” has no equivalent in any Indian language.”* 
In the opinion of Albion Banerji there would have been no National Congress 
or nationalism in any shape or form in India but for British rule, since ‘‘for 
the whole sub-continent of India, Nationalism is a contradiction in itself.’?® 
Denying that India ever had a real sense of nationalism, Tagore asserts that 
it is to the rule and domination of England with its strictly political attitude 
that the development “of a belief in our eventual destiny’®® should be 
ascribed. And Srinivasa Rau remarks: “‘The spirit of Indian political unity 


24 J. Chatterji, “The west and east in special relation to the progress of British 
India,” Hindustan review, XXVI (1912), 15-21. 

% A. K. Ghosal, “Some problems of Indian constitutional reform,” Calcutta review, 
3d ser, XXVIII (1928), 316-37. 

% Ibid. 

27 Kerala Putra, The working of dyarchy in India, 1919-1928 (Bombay, 1928), pp. 
vi, 112. 

28S. W. Ali, “Nationalism,” Modern review, XXVI (1919), 36-42. 

29 Albion Banerji, The Indian tangle (London, 1934), p. 108. 

30 Rabindranath Tagore, Nationalism (New York, 1917), pp. 127, 133. Tagore (p. 
30) alludes specifically to the unifying impulse imparted by the British-imposed law: 
“This reign of law in our present Government in India has established order in this vast 
land inhabited by peoples different in their races and customs. It has made possible 
for these peoples to come in closer touch with one another and cultivate a communion 
of aspiration.” 
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which is now in the air is exotic. It is entirely western. It is due in the main 
to the British genius and to the system of British government.” 

A second subdivision of writings comprise those which ascribe to the intro- 
duction of British educational institutions into India the chief agency in the 
creation of an Indian national consciousness. The number of such writings 
exceeds considerably those of any other class. Equally significant is the fact 
that the chronological evidence raises a strong presumption that writings in 
this category are the earliest to recognize British influences in arousing na- 
tional life and feeling. Speaking before a London audience in 1879 under the 
chairmanship of John Bright, Lalmohun Ghose remarked: 

The establishment of English schools and colleges has marked a new epoch in the 
history of India. Under the powerful influence of Western education the various races 
inhabiting that vast peninsula are being gradually, but certainly, welded together into 
a common nationality; they are beginning to cooperate with each other in the discussion 
and agitation of political questions, in a manner that would have been absolutely im- 
possible a few years ago; and the national pulse is beginning to beat with a unison 
which, to my mind, is one of the most glorious results that history shall hereafter have 
to record of British rule in India. ... . You have taught us to think of England as the 
home of Freedom and the temple of Justice... . . You have roused us from centuries 
of political torpor, and awakened in us a new sense of national life. 


The working of the same force was noted by Naoroji a year later in a paper 
entitled ‘“‘The moral poverty of India and native thoughts on the present 
Indian policy,” which he read before an audience in England.** He said that 
“the kind of education that is being received by all classes and creeds is 
throwing them all in a similar mould,” and that he detected the growth of 
sentiments and ideas among the educated Indians in the direction of political 
union.*4 

P. N. Bose, in a historical work published in the year 1896, recognized 
English education as the chief source of the political awakening, pointing to 
its influence in acquainting the Hindu mind with the lessons taught by western 
political history and in implanting for the first time ideas of a national repre- 
sentative government.* To English education and to the sympathetic inter- 
est of certain “‘noble-minded Englishmen” he ascribed the appearance of po- 
litical associations among the Hindus, in particular the organization of the 
Indian National Congress.* The truth of the latter point was openly ad- 


3! K. Srinivasa Rau, The crisis in India (Madras, 1918), p. 23. 


® Lalmohun Ghose, The natives and the government of India. An address delivered by 
Lalmohun Ghose at Willis Rooms, London, July 23, 1879 (London, 1879), pp. 7-8, 18. 


33 Dadabhai Naoroji, Poverty and un-British rule in India (London, 1901), pp. 203-19. 
34 Thid., pp. 206-7. 


% Pramatha Nath Bose, A history of Hindu civilization during British rule (Cal- 
cutta, 1896), IIT, 54-56. 


% Tbid., pp. 58-60. 
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mitted by Sayani in his presidential address at the Congress which met the 
same year.*’ However, none of the foregoing allusions to the influence of 
English education employs the term “nationalism” in respect to the Indian 
awakening during this early period; Ghose hints in that direction when he re- 
fers to “‘common nationality,” “‘the national pulse,” and ‘‘national life,”’ 
while the utterances of the other two hardly go farther. Apparently Indian 
nationalism was not yet recognized as a conscious force by native writers at 
the turn of the century. 

Increasing allusions to the influence of British education in arousing po- 
litical and national consciousness appear in the course of time; gradually the 
native writers begin to speak of the ‘“‘nationalist’’ movement and to date the 
origins of it to the introduction of English education. Political stirrings were 
noted by Karkaria, who wrote in 1896 that the results of secular education 
introduced by Macaulay had been to turn the Indian mind to politics and the 
reform of the state.** Ali in 1907 thought the political unrest of that time, 
which he believed was limited to the classes “which have received modern 
English education,” should be charged to the education policy of the British 
government.*® But a decade later Lajpat Rai alludes to the ‘‘ideas of freedom 
as well as nationalism” which British teachers and professors inspired in their 
Indian pupils.” 

Thakur in 1918 ascribed the national awakening and national self-con- 
sciousness entirely to the study of the triumph of liberty over despotism in 
English and European history.“ Two years later Panikkar, surveying the 
origins of Indian nationalism, noted how the denationalizing effects of early 
British education provoked a ‘“‘vivid religious nationalism” expressed in 
movements like the Brahmo Samaj and the new Vedantism of Ramakrishna 
and Vivekananda.” Despite this denationalizing tendency, he conceded that 
English education had been instrumental in the origin, development, and dif- 
fusion of Indian nationalism through acquainting ‘Young India” with Eng- 
land’s political growth and Whig political ideals: 

The Whig version of England’s great political achievement passed into Indian 
Nationalism. Nothing in the early days of Indian Nationalism is more remarkable than 


57 W. C. Bonnerji (ed.), Indian politics (Madras, 1898), p. 166: “It is clear that the 
Congress was the direct outcome of the noble policy of England in introducing English 
education in India, and diffusing knowledge over the length and breadth of this country 
by means of schools and colleges and thus awakening the rising young men of our 
country to a sense of the duties they owed to themselves, to their neighbours, and to 
their countrymen generally.” 

8 R. P. Karkaria, India, forty years of progress and reform (London, 1896), pp. 1-14. 

3 Mohamed Ali, Thoughts on the present discontent (Bombay, 1907), pp. 4-5. 

* Lala Lajpat Rai, Young India (New York, 1916), p. 114. 

“| Harilal G. Thakur, “History and statesmanship,” Hindustan review, XXXVIII 
(1918), 230-31. 

Panikkar, pp. 18-22. 
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its dependence upon English sources. Its arguments were inferences from what it be. 
lieved to be England’s own faith, its illustrations were emblazoned figures in the Whig 
roll of honor. The clauses of Magna Carta, the speeches of Hampden, the judgments 
of Denman were quoted to prove that England should and would impart to India the 
English form of freedom. 


M. N. Roy wrote in 1922 that the British government through its educa- 
tional policy called into existence the leaders of Indian nationalism and 
created an intellectual class, trained in modern political thought, whose ap- 
pearance laid the basis for the idea of the political nationality of the Indian 
people.** Ghosh, in a work which appeared in 1926, attributed the idea of na- 
tionality among the people of Bengal and the origins of modern Indian na- 
tionalism to the literature introduced by the alien culture of Britain.” 
Paranjpye more recently echoed the sentiments expressed earlier by Panik- 
kar,” while Iyer recalled how western education introduced by Macaulay in 
1835 brought into India western ideas of liberty, giving rise to a desire for 
parliamentary institutions and ultimately to the Indian national movement 
which found expression in the Indian National Congress.’ Chitambar harks 
back to the same date and event for the beginning of the process which eventu- 
ally made English literature and the writings of English, Italian, and other 
liberals accessible to India, and for the beginning of the nationalist move- 
ment.** 

Other native writers who recognize the stimulating influence of British 
education in arousing the national consciousness dwell with special emphasis 
upon the fact that it served the cause of nationalism by bestowing upon India 
the English language. As early as 1901 Naoroji sensed the significance of 
this: ‘‘Formerly there was not a common language, no common vehicle of 
thought..... But now English was the common language. All Indians now 
understand one another and freely interchange their ideas and views as to 
whether their common country has one hope, one fear, one aim, and one 
future.”’** Ghose admitted that British education has solidified the country 
and implanted western ideas of patriotism through the creation of a single 
language medium.” 

In an article published in 1930 Gour expressed the conviction that the 

43 Tbid., pp. 22-23. 

‘4 Nath Manabendra Roy, Indien (2d ed.; Hamburg, 1922), pp. 150-52. 

“ J. Ghosh, Higher education in Bengal under British rule (Calcutta, 1926), pp. 205-6. 

“R. P. Paranjpye, The cruz of the Indian problem (London, 1931), pp. 87-96. 

7 C. S. Ranga lyer, India, peace or war? (London, 1930), p. 19. 

J. R. Chitambar, Mahatma Gandhi, his life, work, and influence (Philadelphia, 
1933), pp. 2-3. 


4° Speech of Dadabhai Naoroji at Croyden, England, April 27, 1901, India, N.S., 
No. 174 (1901), p. 29. 


50 N. N. Ghose, “English education in India from a native view-point,” Calcutta 
review, LXXVIII (1884), 327-44. 
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study of English and its adoption as the lingua franca of India was the most 
potent force in generating Indian nationalism." Topa holds to the same view, 
as evidence of which he cites the Indian National Congress movement, and 
alludes to the growth of political consciousness among Indians as follows: 

They were beginning to think and feel for their country. The idea to create an 
Indian nationality was manifesting itself in its embryonic stage. It was due to the 
oneness of the English language which brought them closer to one another... . . In 
ancient India the conception of nationality could not develop because the idea of 
Godhead was the predominating of all factors, leading to the spiritualization of all 
earthly things. With Medieval India the people had no rights in the government of 
their country. Therefore they could not cultivate the feeling of nationhood. 


Instances might be multiplied of other writings in which similar views are 
advanced.** 

A third subdivision of native writers would include those who recognize 
the extent to which economic influences set in motion as a consequence of 
British rule have contributed to the creation of a national consciousness in 
India. It may be stated, subject to minor exceptions, that the number of 
writers approaching the subject of the origins of Indian nationalism from this 
point of view is negligible, their treatment of it brief and hardly adequate to 
its importance. Bose barely hinted at these influences when he paid a reluc- 
tant tribute to the introduction of railroads which helped social and political 
progress by facilitating intercourse. “It is true,” he confessed, ‘‘without them 
such political movements as the National Congress would have been de- 
layed.’ Sayani associated the promotion of the Congress with the effects 
« English education and “‘the facility of travel on account of the rapidity and 
cheapness of communication, the result of railways, one of the most important 
boons which English civilization has conferred on our country.” At the 
time of the Swadeshi movement (an attempt to promote home industries), 
Ghose ascribed to British example the development of native industries and 
the demand on the part of Indian manufacturers for protection.* More clear- 
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ly than the previous writers, Lajpat Rai acknowledged the indebtedness of 
Indian nationalism to the British-built railroads; they have economically and 
financially contributed to the unifying of India and to the growth of Indian 
national consciousness; they have broken down social barriers, facilitated 
travel, and thereby aided social reform and broadened the outlook of the 
Indian people.*’ Pillai in criticizing the injurious effects of British tariff and 
fiscal policy on Indian manufacturers noted that the building of railroads 
tended to unite the country into an economic whole, with the result that 
India ceased to remain a “‘geographical expression” ;* but he ignored the im- 
plications for Indian nationalism. 

A fourth subdivision of writings comprise those in which some attention is 
paid to what might be called the socializing agencies and forces introduced by 
the British which have contributed to the genesis of Indian nationalism. 
Here, as elsewhere, those writings which appear earlier in point of time lack 
the precision and insight of mature experience. Thus in 1912 Munshi listed 
the following results from British rule and the introduction of western culture: 
education, dissatisfaction growing out of foreign-travel contacts, a growing 
public opinion and a consciousness of public responsibility, the spirit of indus- 
trialism, Swadeshism, and a growth of the co-operative ideal in the public 
mind.*® In the same year Pradhan asserted that through establishing peace 
and good government, through opening to India western culture, Britain has 
been responsible for stimulating aspirations for self-government as a means 
toward bettering India’s condition. With keener insight, Lajpat Rai in 1916 
wrote concerning the foundations of the national movement: ‘“The methods 
of the English Government in India, their educational system, their press, their 
laws, their courts, their railways, their telegraphs, their post offices, their 
steamers, had as much to do with it as the native love of country.” Analyz- 
ing the causes of the same phenomenon, Bose listed, among other agencies 
which have contributed to the movement, western education, the growth of 
__ newspapers and periodicals (surely an outcome of British influence though he 
failed so to state), and improved means of communication to which, in par- 
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ticular, he attached great value as a factor in breaking down prejudices, re- 
moving social barriers, widening men’s minds, and, in general, paving the 
way for social and political progress. From the language of his analysis it is 
entirely clear that he was thinking of these factors in terms of Indian na- 
tionalism.* 

Without referring to Indian nationality or nationalism, Narayan suggests 
that the introduction of British civilization was responsible for stimulating a 
new political life and consciousness, and, through exposing the self-contained 
villages to disintegrating tendencies from the west, contributed to the break- 
up of the caste and family system, and to the growth of a new consciousness 
on the part of the lower classes.** Dutt finds himself compelled to recognize 
the influence of British rule on the growth of a “‘feeling of nationality in India” 
through the introduction of certain necessary concomitants of a western 
system of administration and governance; these “‘concomitants” took the 
form of such modern conveniences as the railroad, the post and telegraph, the 
law court “‘with its Western tradition of uniform and equal justice,” the 
school and the college, the legislative and executive councils, etc. Toward 
the closing portion of his book in a striking passage he pictures the reaction 
of Indian social life to some of the agencies introduced by Britain: 

They observe the old communal system of education and culture replaced by uni- 
form, State controlled system, and readily take up the cry of “national education.” 
They observe the old guild-life of the country broken up and replaced by Western forms 
of industrialism, and try to revive cottage industries and bring back the Charka 
[spinning wheel]. They observe the old familiar modes of parochial justice routed out 
by the cumbrous though sure process of the British law courts, and long to revive the 
village communities and popular tribunals that dealt substantial, if somewhat hesitat- 
ing justice. They observe the Sarkar arrogating all the powers and obligations of the 
local and communal bodies, of which memories still linger, and attempt to restore the 
Swadeshi Samaj to its proper functions. In all this, a common experience of life quick- 
ened by an awakening sense of history gives to the people’s thoughts and feelings a 
distinctly political orientation.” 

In an article which appeared in the same year, Sen attributed the penetration 
of western influences into Bengal to three agencies: the law and the law code, 
the development of a native press, and environmental factors such as the 
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contact of Indians with English residents, with English fashions and with 
English ways of doing things.*? Except perhaps by implication, he failed to 
associate these influences with the creation of nationalism. 

Finally, there is a fifth subdivision of writings which approach the influ- 
ence of the British on the origins of Indian nationalism from a broadly general 
standpoint in which social, economic, and political factors each receive some 
consideration. The material examined in connection with this study revealed 
only two works which appear to fall within and satisfy the definitions of this 
group.® The first of these is an article by B. C. Pal entitled ‘““The forces be- 
hind the unrest in India,” published in 1910. He names five causes of unrest: 
(1) English education, (2) British laws and methods of administration, (3) 
increased facilities of intercommunication, (4) growth of the vernacular press, 
(5) foreign travel for educational purposes by classes and in ordinary business 
intercourse by part of the masses.® It was English literature and European 
history which first quickened the new spirit of freedom expressed earliest in 
the religious and social revolt of the Brahmo Samaj. British law courts and 
methods of administration brought a leveling-down process, the result of 
which ‘‘has been the awakening of a new self-consciousness in every section 
of the Indian community which is asserting itself in all our present social, 
economic, and political movements.””® The British government improved the 
means of intercommunication by establishing a railroad system and introduc- 
ing steam navigation—two agencies which have served the cause of national 
unity by removing ancient obstacles to it. As a result “India has ceased to 
be a mere geographical entity, and is fast developing a new national conscious- 
ness, through closer commercial and intellectual contact between the differ- 
ent provinces.’’”! The growth of the vernacular and Anglo-vernacular press 
contributed toward the same end by offering facilities of mutual knowledge 
and understanding to a larger number of the population.” 
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Foreign travel, though limited, introduced a new influence in shaping the 
opinions and ideas; thus there appeared “‘the England-returned Indian, with 
his insistent claim to equality with the ruling classes and the inspiration of a 
new patriotism and freedom which he carries to the public life of his people.’’”$ 
The encouragement and aid of British officials was instrumental in the crea- 
tion of organizations for political and social reform such as the British Indian 
Association of Calcutta, the Taluqdar Association of Oudh, the Sarvajanil 
Sabha of Poona, the Mahajana Sabha of Madras, and ultimately in 1885 
the National Congress, *‘the first expression of the new national consciousness 
in the country.’’™4 

The second work in this subdivision appeared more recently in an intro- 
ductory chapter of a book by Pradhan dealing with the contemporary Swaraj 
movement.”> Though inclined to believe that a sentiment of nationality was 
not entirely absent among the people of India prior to the British conquest, 
he recognized that the present-day expression of national sentiment was 
the result of political, social, and cultural agencies or forces supplied by 
British rule.” The first of these agencies appeared in the organization of an 
efficient government, based on principles of law, and administered by trained 
public servants, the effect of which on the Indian mind was the setting-up of 
new concepts of national efficiency. The second force he noted was the intro- 
duction of railroads, telegraphs, and a unified postage system which tended to 
bring the people closer together, and to promote a common understanding of 
the conditions of life brought into existence by the rule of the British. The 
third and greatest force in stimulating Indian nationalism was the introduc- 
tion of western education which came to touch every phase of Indian life and 
thought. Thereby India received a common language, in which the educated 
classes could freely exchange ideas: ‘‘A common language may not be essen- 
tial to national unity,” he wrote, “but it cannot be denied that it is of great 
help toward its formation and growth. The process of development of the 
spirit of nationality would have been very slow and difficult but for the 
common English language and the common culture supplied by Western edu- 
cation.”’’? Western education also imparted a common western culture, 
“which itself gave rise in the ripeness of time to common views, feelings, 
aspirations.”’’* It gave India the spirit of nationality through the medium of 
western literature, which glorifies the idea of self-government and national 
independence.”® It radically changed the political conceptions of the Indian 
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people accustomed to absolute rule for centuries;* and, finally, it stimulated a’ 
spirit of national and racial self-introspection, which, in turn, led the Indian 
mind to attribute the backwardness of the country to evils in its social and 
religious institutions, and ultimately provoked attempts at reform which 
ended in disillusionment with British rule. 

Surveying as a whole all the writings which tend to attribute the origins of 
Indian nationalism to beneficent influences introduced as a result of British 
rule, it would seem that the last two works cited represent the nearest ap- 
proach to a systematic treatment of the subject; an attempt is made in both 
cases, at least, to draw together and to analyze some of the numerous agencies 
associated in this process of transplantation and reaction. Neither, however, 
goes far enough to exhaust in any sense the possibilities which such an ap- 
proach appears to offer to the student of Indian nationalism. As for the other 
writings of this character, the evidence is clear that in general their content 
is brief, partial, and unsystematic; that the writers seldom focus attention on 
more than a single aspect of the many British influences, and that they offer 
little more than scattered allusions. 

From the aggressive character of modern Indian nationalism it might be 
expected that one would unearth a vast amount of hostile and unsympathetic 
references on the part of native writers to British influence in generating the 
movement. It is true that in many writings it might be possible to detect 
amid denunciation of British rule and policy a sort of faintly implied recogni- 
tion of British influence. Such writings verge from sheer ranting against the 
injustices of British rule to sober consideration of devices, chiefly political 
and economic, that will put an end to these evil consequences and enable 
India to assume the réle which destiny has marked for it among the great 
nations of the modern world. The authors of such works seem to be dis- 
tinguished mainly by a common antagonism toward British rule to which they 
attribute most of the sources of India’s misfortunes. As Chakraberty re- 
marked: 

Unfortunately the cement of this unity is the universal hate for the British. Na- 
tionalism is growing rabid in India. Even when the British Indian Government does a 
good thing evils are suspected in it. From disease to lack of rain or excessive rainfall 
all the ills India suffers from, social, ecqnomic or barometrical—everything is ascribed 
to the British cupidity, greed, or rapine.™ 
Condemnation of British rule because it has always savored of exploitation, 
because it resulted in the destruction of native industries unable to compete 
with the machine-made textiles and goods of England, because it has failed 
to alleviate the growing impoverishment of the country, because it has con- 
tinuously subordinated the economic interests of India to British capitalism, 
and because of the vast yearly “‘drain” of wealth it has induced, constitute 
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some of the principal indictments which fill the pages of these writers.** But 
for some recognition of any relationship between this malevolent British rule 
and creation of nationalism in India it is necessary to turn to writings of a 
different stripe. 

Like those in the previous categories, native writers who perceive oc- 
casional stimuli to Indian nationalism growing out of evil influences set in 
motion under British rule tend to fall into a few general subdivisions. One 
such group affects to see in acts of political aggression committed by the 
British an agency in arousing nationalist manifestations. Sastri declared that 
the misrule of Lytton and of Dufferin fanned the flames of political aspira- 
tion during the seventies and eighties, and though he regarded the Indian 
National Congress as British-born,** hence lacking the essentials of a national 
movement, he recognized that Lord Curzon’s action in partitioning the 
province of Bengal in 1905 had stimulated political activity among the 
Indians. ‘Mukerjee spoke of the impetus to patriotic feeling provided by this 
act,” while Bose characterized the disregard of Indian public opinion by 
Lord Curzon in this instance as an immediate cause of the national movement. 
“*For the first time since British rule began,” he quoted Gokhale as saying in 
1905 at the time of the occurrence, “‘all sections of the Indian community, 
without distinction of caste or creed, have been moved by a common impulse 
and without the stimulus of external pressure to act together in offering 
resistance to a common wrong.’’*’ Mujumdar was inclined to ascribe the 
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dawn of the idea of self-government in India to the agitation in 1882 aroused 
over the Ilbert Bill, which “‘first revealed to the people the helplessness of 
their situation.”** 

Roy attempted to show how the hopes entertained by the leaders of the 
Indian National Congress for the gradual amelioration of India’s grievances 
ended in complete disillusionment with Curzon’s high-handed administrative 
measures, singling out for illustration the destruction of the local self-govern- 
ment of Calcutta, the check to higher education occasioned by the University 
Act, and, worst of all, the partition of Bengal.*® ‘“The partition scheme was 
carried into effect on the sixteenth day of October, 1905 in the teeth of 
tremendous opposition. ... . And the day may rightly be called the birthday 
of the New India. .... The new nationalist movement of India was officially 
born on this great day.”® On the other hand, Das passed rather lightly over 
the effects of Curzon’s administration, but attributed the outgrowth of a 
popular nationalist movement to the class-conscious proletariat and peasantry 
whose support was aroused through such post-war repressive measures by the 
British as the Amritsar killings and wholesale hangings (sic). 

A second group of native writers associate the origins of Indian nationalism 
with antagonism provoked by political and economic policies pursued by the 
British government in India which have appeared to discriminate against the 
interests of the natives. Writing in 1907, Singh explained the contemporary 
unrest in India partly as the consequence of friction between educated 
Indians and resident Englishmen over political spoils of office, and partly as 
an outgrowth of resentment against the payment of taxes and rent to for- 
eigners and to the foreigner’s native allies;* he did not go so far as to connect 
this dissatisfaction with the beginning of nationalist feeling, however. Saund 
believed that the universal antagonism toward British rule, increasing as the 
tyranny of the foreigner began to be felt, had been the greatest force in 
uniting the people of India into one nation and combining the different fac- 
tions for the purpose of driving out the invaders. Chief among the grievances 
that underlay this antagonism were three: English economic exploitation, 
which carried away all tangible wealth and destroyed India’s industrial life; 
the introduction of an alien system of education, which tended to root out 
the remnants of national pride and honor; and discriminatory practices 
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tending to bar the educated Indian from public offices, which were monopo- 
lized by the English.” 

Chandra in polemical spirit argued that British tyranny alone was re- 
sponsible for India’s degradation as well as for transforming the Hindus, 
“‘an ancient civilized race, who used to feed ants, monkeys and birds, who on 
account of their kindly nature do not kill animals,” into fierce revolution- 
aries.** Coomaraswamy linked the rise of Indian nationalism with native 
grievances against manifestations of foreign domination such as the exclusion 
of natives from higher posts in the civil service, the British economic exploita- 
tion of India, the exclusion of Indian settlers from other parts of the empire, 
the system of public espionage, the censorship of private correspondence, the 
law against the possession of arms, and insulting color lines on railway trains 
and in society.” 

Another body of native writers perceive certain stimuli to the arousing of 
a national consciousness in the experiences and consequences of the Great 
War, into which India was drawn with the rest of the British Empire. Thus 
Kale maintained that the contact of Indian troops with English and British 
Empire soldiers made the Indians aware of their inferiority, and in this way 
revealed the need for radical political, social, and economic reform in India.® 
Similarly, Yusuf Ali, a Mohammedan, noted the influence of the war in de- 
veloping a new sense of nationality among the Indian soldiery through the 
experiences of fighting together.*” Mukerjee seems to have been thinking of 
Indian nationalism in suggesting that the war, in which both Indians and 
Japanese fought to secure the liberties of Europe, raised the demand for the 
recognition of equality between white and Asiatic races to the forefront of 
world-politics.** And Prasad connected the post-war resentment against the 
British government to measures like the Rowlatt bills, which aroused suffi- 
cient opposition in India for Gandhi to propose Satyagraha and after the 
Amritsar tragedy to advocate non-co-operation.®® 

Other than the works already cited, there has been found no material from 
the pens of native writers in which the evil influences introduced by British 
rule were offered as evidence of the origins of Indian nationalism. None of 
the writers in this class appears to consider the subject serious enough to 
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indulge in systematic, detailed treatment; the majority of the writings seem 
to be wholly fragmentary in character of expression—necessarily, perhaps, 
since they deal with specific items indicting British rule rather than with the 
broad pattern of the Indian nationalist movement from its beginnings. Some 
of the writings suggest that the authors dealt rather with manifestations of 
Indian nationalism than with its origins, even when the language implies the 
contrary. In others the word “‘nationalism” fails to appear, and it is nec- 
essary to assume such an implication from the general tone of the allusion. 

It is apparent from this examination of the origins of Indian nationalism 
from the standpoint of native writers that, when they honestly grapple with 
the problem of origins, they are likely to approach the subject from one of 
three positions. Of these standpoints, that which assumes a consciousness of 
the fundamental unity of India existing in the minds of its population since 
earliest times is clearly without foundation in fact, while the other two views 
explicitly recognize the extent of English influence on the genesis of a real na- 
tionalist sentiment among the people of India. The evidence indicates that an 
overwhelming majority of the writings examined prefer the latter thesis, 
thereby inclining to admit that Indian nationalism is not of indigenous origin 
but exotic, implanted not by native but by foreign hands, and germinating 
only under conditions and influences supplied by a foreign nation and people. 
It is equally apparent that a majority of the writers believe that the British 
supplied not only environmental and other factors necessary to evoke a na- 
tional consciousness in India, but also the germ in the form of the nation-idea 
which they acknowledge to have been originally entirely foreign to the 
Indian mind. A larger number attribute the engrafting of this root-idea on 
the Indian intellect to the results of English education rather than to any 
other English influence. Social, political, and economic influences tend to 
occupy positions subordinate to the influence of English education in the ar- 
rangement of alien factors to which they ascribe the cause for the national 
awakening. 

Despite contrary claims sometimes put forth by native writers, there is 
nothing to indicate that any genuine nationalist sentiment appeared until at 
least twenty years or more after the Sepoy mutiny of 1857, and the compara- 
tive dearth, even then, of works giving expression to it suggests how extremely 
feeble was the growth of such sentiment in the popular mind until some time 
after the turn of the century. The chronological record of native writings and 
the testimony of writers themselves seem to show a clear connection between 
certain acts of Lord Curzon, notably the partition of Bengal, and a sudden 
emergence of vigorous nationalist sentiment among Hindu elements in the 
educated classes. Thereafter the chronological distribution of native writings 
on the origins of Indian nationalism appears to establish a fairly close correla- 
tion between increasing manifestations of nationalism and alterations in or 
departures from pronouncements on policy by the government of India. The 
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almost complete absence of Mohammedan names from the bibliographical 
list of native writers indicates how largely Hindu in character and personnel 
the Indian nationalist movement has been and how little attraction it has 
had for the Moslem minority, despite extravagant claims put forth in its 
interest by individual nationalists. 

The evidence further demonstrates that at least a few of the writers have 
perceived the profound significance upon the origins of the movement of 
socializing agencies carried into the land by the British; it seems to suggest 
that in the course of time Indian writers and commentators will tend increas- 
ingly to emphasize the influence of the British-born institutions which have 
tended to bear upon every part of the social fabric, rather than those institu- 
tions having a strictly political character. Finally, this examination has 
served to show that as yet no work exists which can be said to treat the origins 
of Indian nationalism from the native standpoint in a systematic and exhaus- 
tive fashion. Topa’s doctoral dissertation emphasizes the effects of British 
education at the expense of social and economic influences, while Pradhan’s 
discussion of the subject falls within the narrow compass of a single chapter of 
his book on the Swaraj movement, and Pal’s analysis is no greater in bulk. 


Bruce T. McCutty 
Cotums1a UNIVERSITY 
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A study of history. By Annotp J. ToynBek, director of studies in the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs; research professor of inter- 
national history in the University of London. 8 vols. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1934. Pp. 476+452+551. $17.50. 


This is a Gargantuan feast. There are numerous citations, all piping-hot 
from the most recent works in various fields of which one is often glad to learn. 
There is a wealth of quotation from the Bible and the classics in Greek and 
Latin, from Goethe’s Faust in German, and such works as Arnold Bennett’s 
Clayhanger and A. E. Housman’s A Shropshire lad in English. Now we “leap 
from Saint-Simon to Empedocles” (I, 200), now from Plato to Bertrand Rus- 
sell, while whole pages are repeated from Henri Bergson or General Smuts’ 
Holism and evolution. Digressions abound on such themes as father and child 
(I, 44), Lord Acton (I, 46-47), give and take (I, 48), the Fascist lecturer in 
New England (I, 213-14), the French Canadians and Town Hill (II, 71-72), 
or the Chinese pilot and the steamboat (III, 188-89). And at the close of each 
volume are “annexes,” e.g., Annex to II. C (ii) (a) 2, Annex III to III. C (ii) 
(b), sixty pages on “The causes of the occasional eruptions of the nomads out 
of their own domain steppes into the adjoining domains of the sedentary soci- 
eties round about them,” and so on. A Gargantuan feast, shall we say? Or is 
it hash and not chopped up fine enough at that? 

To say this would not be fair to the author, who possesses a truly Homeric 
gift of imagery, similes, and metaphors (see I, 62, 77, 146, 168, 169) and who 
not infrequently pens a very telling sentence: 

For nearly two centuries the Seleucid Monarchy was the greatest field of creative 
human activity that existed in the World; and long after it had fallen the movements 
generated during its comparatively brief span of existence continued to mould the des- 
tinies of Mankind [I, 5]. 

The spirit of Nationality may be defined (negatively but not inaccurately) as a spirit 
which makes people feel and act and think about a part of any given society as though 
it were the whole of that society [I, 9]. 

They [the British] took to the Hindu institution of caste as readily as if they had not 
found it established in India when they came but had invented it for their own conven- 
ience [I, 213]. 

He also is either endowed with a vast memory or equipped with an excellent 
filing system, or both. The wealth of allusion and range of reading is impres- 
sive, although occasionally the omission of a name like Berthold Laufer sur- 
prises one. But the acquaintance shown with American ways and thought 
should make the volumes the more acceptable to American readers. 
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Professor Toynbee, who accepts Spengler’s dogma of the individuality of 
civilizations, distinguishes a score or so—Egyptiac, Sumeric, Babylonic, Min- 
oan, Hittite, Iranic, Hindu, Far Eastern, Indic, Sinic, Mayan, Andean, Mexic, 
Yucatic, Syriac, Hellenic, Arabic, Orthodox Christian and Western—which 
he proposes to classify, study, compare, and generalize from. He would ar- 
range these in no chronological order, for he prefers to deal with them as if they 
had all been contemporary. Some of these are affiliated to others, some are 
unrelated. But those which are related do not coexist: one rises from the 
other’s fall. The elements in this historic process reduce to a no-man’s-land, a 
Vélkerwanderung, a dominant minority, a universal state, an internal prole- 
tariat, an external proletariat, and a universal church. Western “progress” 
and material achievement are belittled as traits not essential to all civiliza- 
tions. Examples of arrested civilizations are the Esquimaux, the nomads, the 
Ottoman Turks, the ancient Spartans, the social insects, and human Utopias. 
Society and religion appear to be Toynbee’s chief factors in civilization, though 
one might think them likewise characteristic of non-civilized peoples or primi- 
tive societies. With the transition from these to civilization, the present work 
is not primarily concerned; and it comes somewhat as a surprise and relief 
that the blameless Cré-Magnons are not once mentioned. In the volumes be- 
fore us the two chief generalizations offered as to the genesis and “rhythm” of 
civilizations are those of challenge-and-response between environment and 
social groups—that “civilizations come to birth in environments that are un- 
usually difficult and not unusually easy”’ (II, 259)—and withdrawal-and-re- 
turn of individual leaders. 

Against various current or once-current conceptions and doctrines Profes- 
sor Toynbee sets his face. Among these are the conception of an unchanging 
East; the assumption that our present western civilization is the goal of all 
civilization; race theory and feeling, especially the Nordic hypothesis or the 
attitude implied in the English use of the word “natives”; the diffusionist the- 
ory which would trace all civilization from ancient Egypt. In most such cases 
Professor Toynbee seems to react too much to an opposite extreme and to fight 
his opponents too much with their own weapons. For instance, he denies not 
merely the diffusion of culture theories of Elliot Smith and others but the 
share of Egypt in world-civilization. Or in opposing race feeling, he minimizes 
untenably the unmistakable evidences of physical inheritance. Nor does it 
seem quite consistent for such a doughty defender of internationalism so to 
segregate civilizations in separate compartments and almost deny the possi- 
bility of any such thing as intercivilization. Sometimes his own hypotheses 
seem more far-fetched and fanciful than those he refutes in others. Take, for 
example, his theory of “the structural axes in the human geography of western 
Europe,” one extending northwest from Rome through the territory allotted 
Lothaire and across the Channel through England to the Roman wall and the 
other transverse axis at right angles to this. What tenet of medieval astrology, 
what analogy of alchemy, what reverie of the cabalists, what wisdom of the 
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Gnostics was ever quite so unrelated to reality and so capable of ambiguous 
interpretation as this? In all my study of the magic of the learned, I believe 
that here I touch the very apex. 

If we do not approve our author’s philosophizing, it must be remembered 
that that of his predecessor’s or of the more particular works which he has had 
to use has often not been very deep. Thus we read: 

The main thread in the religious history of the Egyptiac Society is the rivalry be- 
tween this God of terrestrial and subterranean Nature—the spirit of the vegetation that 
alternately appears above the ground and disappears beneath it; the spirit of the Nile, 
whose waters cause the vegetation to appear—and the Sun-God of Heaven [I, 140]. 


But is there, was there ever, any real antithesis here? What is the spirit of 
vegetation or the spirit of the Nile except the sun, whose rays any savage 
could see make plants grow and melt the snows or evaporate mists? And does 
not the sun daily appear and disappear? One might even ask if appearance 
and disappearance is not the fundamental conception of religion: sin and re- 
pentance, death and resurrection, salvation or damnation. But under the 
Toynbeean wand I too digress. 

Professor Toynbee has a right to choose his own angle for the study of his- 
tory and civilization, to note the factors and trends that impress him person- 
ally, to center attention on the rise and fall of ruling classes and proletariats, 
on the triumphing religion of the masses, and to neglect material and technical 
advance. But there are other stories than his that might be told. There 
is the epic of glass alone, for instance, from the colored beads and glazed 
tiles of ancient Egypt to the lens of the Mount Wilson or Mount Palomar 
telescope, running through such stages as the invention of blown glass 
under the Roman Empire, the brilliant mosaics of the Byzantine period, 
the stained glass of the Gothic cathedral, the invention of eye-glasses in 
the thirteenth century, Galileo’s telescope and Leeuwenhoek’s microscopes, 
Prince Rupert’s drops, the kerosene-lamp chimney and the electric light bulb. 
Where would the modern home be without this and without glass windows and 
dishes instead of clay pottery? Where would the modern shop be without 
plate-glass windows? Where would alchemy have heen without the analogy 
to glass-making to encourage it, or chemistry without the test tube? Where 
would biology be without the microscope, or physics and astronomy without 
the mirror and prism, telescope, and photographic plate? What has dispelled 
magic, demons, superstition, and given us an exact insight into the actual 
state of nature? Glass, something you can see through, something that mag- 
nifies, that admits, reflects, and refracts light, yet holds things and can be 
hermetically sealed. Societies may have declined and fallen, dominant ma- 
jorities and proletariats and external invaders may have played leapfrog 
through the centuries, past religions may lie moldering in their graves; but 


glass—hard, brilliant, transparent—goes marching on. 
Lynn THORNDIKE 


UNIVERSITY 
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China’s geographic foundations. A survey of the land and its people. By 
GerorGeE Bascock Cressey, Pu.B. (Chicago), Pu.D. (Clark), chair- 
man, department of geology and geography, Syracuse University. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1934. Pp. 436. $4.00. 


The Chinese, their history and culture. By KeNNetH Scott Latou- 
RETTE, D. Willis James professor of missions and Oriental history 
in Yale University. 2 vols. New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. 
506+389. $7.50. 


Truly the Chinese peasant in his rice field, as Dr. Cressey says, is as much a 
part of nature as the very hills, and no volume on this people has so under- 
standingly depicted them and their environment as “‘one organic whole.” 
Their isolation from the rest of the world, the great diversity within, and 
the startling contrasts between old and new are all explained with remarkable 
skill. Whether it is the solitary burden-bearer on the winding path, motor 
car and bus on the forty thousand miles of new highway, canal life in Soochow, 
or skyscrapers in Shanghai, the description is absorbing. The author di- 
vides the country into fifteen regions; and while this treatment is profitable, 
it is difficult for the Chinese student, who has always thought of his country 
by provinces, to follow it. Chinese as well as western sources, including 
numerous periodicals, are listed in the footnotes; and there is an excellent 
bibliography. Illustrations and maps number 197, but it is a pity that only 
a small corner of the twenty-eighth province, Sinkiang, is ever included. The 
whole of China needs to be shown. Manchuria is rightly there, its premier 
position in production per person is shown, and the recent amputation by an 
alien power is fairly characterized. The warnings about the limitations of 
colonization in the broad northwest are very timely. This attractive book, 
rich in content and sympathetic in spirit, will be an inspiration to the Chinese 
and to all who have an interest in China. Inaccuracies are bound to occur in 
such a work. The typhoons really penetrate but a very short distance inland, 
while more than half recurve seaward northeast of Formosa or south of Hai- 
nan. A draft of fifteen feet is possible at all seasons for ships on the Chukiang 
(Canton) though the tide must be used. The tael was abolished as a unit of 
currency while the book was in press. The huge amount of smuggling from 
Hong Kong deserves wide publicity—the prosperity of that port has a false 
basis and it will continue to do China a deliberate wrong until it is within the 
Chinese customs lines. 

Professor Latourette’s book well deserves the praise it has received. China’s 
story not only lives and its chief figures in government, philosophy, art, and 
literature become more than unrememberable names, but an abundant use is 
made of the researches of those who have questioned accepted traditions. The 
reader can almost imagine himself back in the strong but ancient and well- 
ordered state of Ch’in with its administrative staff consisting of ‘‘a head of 
military affairs, a superintendent of the chief provincial officials, a com- 
mandant of the palace guard, a superintendent of the imperial equipages, a 
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chief justice, a supervisor of the barbarians who had submitted to the Ch’in, 
a chief of the police of the capital, and a head of the imperial works.”” One 
may feel it an understatement, however, to say of the First Emperor, as 
he called himself, that “the great public works constructed by forced labor 
tended further to infringe the liberty of the lower classes.”” The author shows 
excessive caution when in a single paragraph two sentences begin with “it 
may be” and “‘it is reported” and two others are qualified by “possibly” and 
“apparently,” only to be followed by “possibly” and “‘perhaps” in the same 
sentence. Yet so guarded an interpretation is more interesting than a mere 
recital of bald facts (or myths) Boulger-fashion. What a grand prototype of 
the modern Bonaparte was Shih Huang Ti! 

The several states of ancient China with monosyllabic names are made as 
distinct as it is possible to make them with the dearth of social data about 
each. Some names of reigns and of places might well have been translated. 
Far greater care has been taken in these volumes than in most to be accurate 
and consistent in the romanization of ideograms. The full list of romanized 
names with Chinese characters in the appendix is very useful. Occasionally 
an error may be detected, but when the people of Hong Kong themselves 
often misspell the colony’s name a distant scholar may surely be excused for 
doing so. The bibliographies at the ends of chapters are both exhaustive and 
highly readable. 

In his account of twentieth-century China and its vicissitudes Mr. La- 
tourette is eminently fair. Of course it will never seem to the Chinese or their 
close friends that such attitudes as those of Rodney Gilbert or H. G. W. 
Woodhead are merely “pessimistic” (see bibliographies). Their writings 
abound in a mixture of “superiority” and resentment because the Chinese do 
not in some things play the game as westerners do. Some of those very 
westerners who, with altruistic motives, have made China their home have 
lacked sufficient imagination, and have been blind to the finer things in people 
and country, while they forgot the mean and crooked in their own nation’s 
record. 

In the discussion of the disappointments of the last few decades the author 
need not have expressed so much the foreigner’s point of view. It should be 
remembered that for every westerner outraged by bandits or officialdom a 
hundred Chinese have suffered the same wrongs; that this people have had to 
undergo simultaneously the breakdown of an outworn political machine, an 
economic revolution, and a social upheaval with the threat of invasion always 
hanging over them. It is fair to dwell more than the author has on this un- 
paralleled strain of the last three decades and therefore to appeal for a more 
liberal attitude on the part of western nations than they have yet shown. 
However, it is a signal advance that such a balanced book could be written 
in this time of anxiety and it will be widely read by English-speaking people, 
European and Chinese as well as American. 


H. C. Browne. 
LinGNAN UNIVERSITY 
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The Spanish conquistadores. By F. A. Kirkpatrick, emeritus reader 
in Spanish in the University of Cambridge. (‘Pioneer histories,” 
edited by V. T. Harrow and J. A. Wituiamson.) New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. 367. $5.00. 

This volume is another proof that Englishmen are again turning their 
national and scholarly attention to Latin-American history. Several of the 
“Pioneer histories” have already dealt with portions of Latin America, espe- 
cially that by Edgar Prestage entitled Portuguese pioneers. Mr. Kirkpatrick 
has recently become well known in this country for his History of the Argentine 
republic (Cambridge, 1931), a somewhat sketchy and inadequate account of 
the affairs of that Latin-American state. In this second volume dealing with 
Latin America he has attempted quite successfully to unravel the tangled 
threads of the Spanish conquest in America during the sixteenth century. His 
story is centered around individuals. The activities of Columbus are followed 
by those of Balboa; Cortés; Alvarado; Magellan; Loaisa, Saavedra, and Legas- 
pi; the Pizarros, Almagros, and their associates; Valdivia, the Welsers, their 
predecessors and successors; Quesada; and Sebastian Cabot, Mendoza, Ayolas, 
Garay, and others. But despite the fact that the story is woven about indi- 
viduals, the book does not comprise a series of character sketches, although it 
does clarify the portraits of a number of the conquistadores. 

In a brief introduction Mr. Kirkpatrick arouses the reader’s skepticism con- 
cerning his study by speaking of José Toribio Medina as being the “greatest 
authority on the history of Spanish America.” A few sentences later he an- 
nounces that he has resorted to a quaint expedient of accentuating Spanish 
words and names the first time they are used and not subsequently. The 
author further states in this same section that he has derived his information 
“entirely from printed pages to be found on the shelves of the British Muse- 
um,” but there are no bibliographical footnotes and no bibliography. It is his 
opinion that “the story of the Spanish conquest in America has never yet been 
told as one great movement within the space of a single volume.”” Perhaps the 
British Museum is deficient in its Latin-American section! 

The weakest part of the volume is that which deals with Columbus, for in 
it the author gives no indication that he is familiar with the brilliant introduc- 
tory essay on the “Objectives of Columbus” by Cecil Jane in Volume I of his 
Voyages of Columbus (London, 1930). In this chapter Mr. Kirkpatrick appears 
at times exceedingly uncritical and leaves an unsatisfactory impression in the 
mind of the reader, particularly when he remarks that “‘all notions of probabil- 
ity must be discarded in dealing with Spanish history, which constantly 
startles one with surprises” (p. 12). 

The index is fairly satisfactory, but the maps are mediocre and not very 
helpful. The author missed his greatest opportunity, in the chapter entitled 
“Spain the precursor,”’ when he failed to indicate clearly the world-significance 
of the Spanish conquest in America during the sixteenth century. If such a 
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contribution had been made, this book might easily have become a classic 
work on the beginnings of Spanish settlement in America. But except for these 
perhaps unduly emphasized criticisms, the book should win wide praise as a 
valuable addition to the many works on colonial Hispanic America. 


A. Curtis 
GrorGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


American treasure and the price revolution in Spain, 1501-1650. By 
Earu J. Hamitton, Px.D., professor of economics in Duke Uni- 
versity. (“Harvard economic studies,” No. 43.) Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1934. Pp. 428. $4.50. 


A series of articles from the pen of Professor Hamilton, in leading historical 
and economic journals, on various aspects of the problem of gold and silver 
imports from America into Spain and the resultant effects on money, prices, 
and wages, in that country and in Europe generally, aroused great interest 
among scholars here and abroad. In at least two cases these articles were 
paid the unusual compliment of full-length ‘“‘review-articles” in important 
French economic reviews. The appearance of this volume, therefore, embody- 
ing, as it does, the fruits of years of research in archives and other repositories 
of documents in every section of Spain, is of more than ordinary significance. 
The extension of this search into the years prior to 1501 and following 1650 in 
subsequent volumes, it is hoped, will be equally productive of valuable infor- 
mation. 

Contemporaries, and scholars in the period down to the present, have been 
fascinated by the problem of Spain’s rise to greatness and her sudden and 
dramatic decline to relative unimportance in European affairs. Every con- 
ceivable theory has had its advocate, but up to now no single explanation has 
been set forth with anything like a convincing weight of documentary evi- 
dence to support its claims. As Mr. Hamilton points out in his discussion of 
the price revolution, “. . . . of all the causes mentioned by contemporaries the 
influx of specie was recognized the latest and discussed the least.”’ Yet, as he 
clearly demonstrates, this same inflow of specie played a determining part in 
the sharp rise of commodity prices in Spain and Europe, which we call the 
“price revolution,” and, in Spain, a significant réle in the economic decline of 
that nation. 

Mr. Hamilton begins his study with an examination of the records of the 
imports of gold and silver into Spain, in the period from 1503 to 1660 (cf. table 
on p. 34), demonstrating a steady rise in receipts from 1503 to 1591-95, with a 
marked decline in the years 1601-30, and “a precipitate drop, in registered 
gold and silver,” in the years to 1660. His treatment of this problem offers an 
admirable supplement and extension to the exceedingly useful earlier findings 
of Professor Haring for the first half of the sixteenth century. His evidence 
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supports the conclusion of historians that this treasure “was an important fac- 
tor in Spain’s aggressive foreign policy” in addition to making possible the 
golden age in art and letters in Spain. Furthermore, it provided the motive 
and the funds to pay for Spain’s remarkable exploits in discovery and con- 
quest overseas. “Ultimately,” however, “the importation of treasure (the 
exportation of which was retarded by legal restrictions) in exchange for goods 
sapped the economic vitality of the country and augmented the Price Revolu- 
tion, which handicapped export in industry.” 

In order to appreciate the effects of this influx of gold and silver Mr. Ham- 
ilton turns next to a searching exposé of the monetary systems of Castile and 
Valencia, pointing out: “The extension of the Castilian monetary system and 
mint régime to the Hispanic colonies of the New World, the absolute monopo- 
ly of colonial trade, and the legal requirement to coin specie reaching the 
motherland caused a large part of the American treasure that reached Europe 
to enter circulation in the form of Castilian coins and endowed the monetary 
history of Castile with an importance transcending her frontiers.’ In tracing 
the history of gold and silver policy through the various reigns in Castile, the 
author corrects many erroneous impressions, and one point of major impor- 
tance emerges, namely, that the fairly stable bimetallic ratio which had per- 
sisted in western Europe for several centuries was completely unbalanced. As 
he states it: “. . . . the imports of American gold and silver into Europe dur- 
ing the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries not only raised prices to approxi- 
mately the level at which they stood during most of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, but raised the mint ratio of gold to silver from approxi- 
mately 10.00 to 1, a point toward which it had gravitated for several centuries 
before the discovery of America, to the neighborhood of 15.50 to 1, the ap- 
proximate center for the oscillations of the next two centuries.” 

The intimate interrelation of vellon debasement and Spanish decline after 
1598 is treated in a separate chapter. Originally a mixture of silver and cop- 
per, the small coins of this metal, which coursed freely in commerce, had their 
silver content removed when the successors of Charles V and Philip II turned 
their backs on the orthodox theories of sound money. The results were dis- 
astrous inflation, with all the evils which accompany such efforts “to get 
something for nothing.” This chapter should be prescribed reading for our 
current agitators for “beneficial” inflation. An excellent control for the docu- 
mentary findings for Castile is furnished by a similar account of the monetary 
fluctuations in Valencia. 

The second half of the work traces the price revolution in Spain from a 
thorough investigation of surviving contemporary accounts in the peninsula. 
In many cases the author was fortunate enough to find continuous price series 
over a period of years, and has been able to set up elaborate indices for the re- 
gions of Spain, covering a wide variety of commodities on a year-by-year basis 
with carefully determined index numbers. The result is a monument to pa- 
tient delving and sound analysis. The discussion is prefaced by an explana- 
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tory chapter on sources and method, followed by an indispensable treatment 
of the vexed subject of weights and measures. This latter, the best that the 
reviewer has seen to date, is historical in character and brings order into a 
most chaotic subject, for which service many will be exceedingly grateful. 
Correcting older estimates Mr. Hamilton then shows that the price revolution 
began at the opening of the sixteenth century, that prices slightly more than 
doubled in the entire first half of the century, and that a veritable deluge of 
treasure importations from America “revolutionized prices, wages, and 
debtor-creditor relationships,” in the second half of the century; the advance 
of prices nearly duplicating that of the first half in general rise. The apogee 
was reached in 1601, with average price levels over four times as high as in 
1501, and with the striking phenomenon of fairly close regional agreement due 
largely to the great fairs “. . . . which regulated wholesale prices throughout 
the realm.”” Mr. Hamilton then shows that vellon inflation followed by drastic 
deflation caused violent price fluctuations in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, with resultant havoc upon the whole range of economic life in Castile. 
The work closes with thoughtful and often illuminating treatises on wages and 
on the reasons for price advances in Spain in the corresponding periods. His 
view that the importation of American treasure was the chief cause of the 
price revolution will displace all other opinions. 

On one point the reviewer feels that the author has failed to consider all of 
the possible evidence. In dealing with the effects of American commerce on 
Spain no account is taken of American prices. As his subject was limited to 
Spain, this is entirely proper. Enough prices are available in the printed actas 
of the various town councils in the new world, however, where price-fixing was 
practiced, to get some insight into this problem without undue difficulty. In 
fact, Mr. Hamilton’s book suggests that a study of American prices might be 
quite valuable and that account-books such as that of the Hospital of Jesus, 
founded by Cortés in Mexico City, with a continuous record down to the pres- 
ent, would yield interesting results. Mr. Hamilton confuses passengers with 
permits on which more than one person might emigrate (p. 299, n. 1); and, in 
any event, even if only approximately eight thousand persons reached Ameri- 
ca legally in the first century, that fact does not help his argument if thousands 
of others left Spain illegally for America. The fact that they left Spain is im- 
portant. The work has a bibliography and a serviceable index. 


Artuur S. AITON 
UnIvEerRSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The exploration of the Pacific. By J. C. Brac tenor, M.A., Pu.D. 
(“Pioneer histories,” edited by V. T. Hartow and J. A. WiLL1AM- 
son.) New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. 411. $5.00. 


This is the eighth and latest volume of the series of “Pioneer histories” and 
describes the European exploration of the Pacific from Magellan to Cook. It 
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does not discuss the discovery of such continental coasts as British Columbia, 
but is concerned mainly with the so-called “Great voyages.” 

The first chapter deals with the “Terra incognita” of the southern hemi- 
sphere which was not removed from the map until the voyages of Cook near 
the end of the eighteenth century. The author points out that the invention of 
the three-masted ocean-going ship by the Portuguese made possible these 
lengthy voyages. Scurvy and ignorance of longitude were twin perils of the 
early navigators, the latter being ended when Harrison invented the chronom- 
eter in 1735. 

Chapter ii treats of Magellan, and gives many interesting details of his 
early life. For his famous voyage he was equipped with 23 charts, 37 compass 
needles, and 18 hour glasses! We read of the peculiar “ducks and seawolves”’ 
met with near the Horn—the first introduction to the penguins of the south. 
The Spanish members were jealous of the Portuguese leader and his compatri- 
ots and this led to many troubles on the first cireumnavigation. Magellan was 
killed in April, 1521, at Cebu in the East Indies in an unimportant skirmish 
undertaken to prove the superiority of Christian valor and weapons. The 
later Spanish voyages of Mendana, Quiros, and Torres traversed seas near 
Australia and are fairly familiar to English readers. 

Linchoten’s descriptions of the east printed in 1596 induced not only his 
own countrymen, the Dutch, but also the English to make voyages to the 
Indies. Jansz in the “Duyfken” discovered Australia in March, 1606. But the 
most famous Dutch voyage across the Pacific was that of Schouten and 
Le Maire. They sailed in May, 1615, and as they were prohibited from sailing 
through Magellan’s Straits, they traversed Le Maire Strait and rounded Cape 
Horn—giving it the name of one of their ships. They crossed the Pacific by 
way of Tonga and Fiji and reached Java safely. Here Coen illustrated the 
relative values of exploration and trade, for he confiscated their property on 
the grounds that they infringed the Dutch Company’s monopoly. Later, how- 
ever, compensation was paid to Le Maire. The voyages of Tasman have often 
been described in English books. In 1642 Tasman discovered New Zealand, 
which he named Staten Landt—thinking it continuous with the island of that 
name near Cape Horn. It is difficult to understand his error in view of Drake’s 
discoveries in 1578. 

Much less well known to English readers is the voyage of Roggeveen, a 
wealthy servant of the East India Company. In 1721 he sailed south of the 
Horn to 60° latitude, and shrewdly suggested the likelihood of a great Antarc- 
tic continent from the number of large icebergs he encountered. On Easter, 
1722, he discovered Easter Island, famed for its statues carved in volcanic 
tuff. His main purpose, to discover a southern continent, remained unful- 
filled. On arrival at Batavia he, like Le Maire, was imprisoned by the officials 
jealous of trespass on their trade. His voyage, however, in part inspired the 
publication by Campbell in 1748 of a book exhorting Britain to colonize the 
still undiscovered southern continent. De Brosses, and later Callendar and 
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Dalrymple, also carried on propaganda in the same style. The latter made the 
Torres Straits generally known; and deduced in a book published in 1769 that 
the space in the Pacific Ocean from the equator to 50° S. must be nearly all 
land! Byron in 1764 was sent out to find a strait between Hudson Bay and the 
Pacific. He took possession of the Falkland Isles, but made no effort to reach 
the North Pacific lands. Willis and Carteret followed in 1766, the latter dis- 
covering Pitcairn Island and the channel between New Ireland and New Brit- 
ain. Bougainville, the French navigator, also covered much the same route 
at this period, so that all four expeditions followed the ancient Spanish route 
instead of deviating into unknown waters to the south. 

The three final chapters deal with Cook’s three voyages, which are fully 
described. The author throughout the book analyzes the characters and mo- 
tives of each great navigator, and his study of Cook is especially interesting. 
“To the great questions which geography asked as a science his answers were 
negative; but to these fundamental denials he added a wealth of exact and 
detailed affirmation that gave a new aspect to the problem not of geography 
alone. .... The map of the Pacific is his ample panegyric.” 

The final chapter describes the charting of various small islands which re- 
mained unmapped after Cook’s death. Of these the Gilbert and Marshall 
Islands were the most significant. The book can be strongly recommended as 
a readable and accurate account of the great voyages. The four charts are 
clear and the reviewer’s sole criticism is that there might have been more of 
them since only the routes of a dozen of the many navigators are recorded. 


GRIFFITH TAYLOR 
University or Toronto 


De handel op den vijand 1572-1609. By Dr. J. H. Kernxamp. Vol. II, 
1588-1609. Utrecht: Kemink en Zoon, 1934. Pp. 408. Gl. 4.75. 


The chief subject discussed in this book is the trade of the Dutch with 
Spain (including Portugal). Considerable attention has been paid, however, 
to the competition between the Dutch cities and the Hanseatic League, the 
foreign policy of the English government, and the relations with France. 
Judging from the preface, the conclusion, and the index, the author does not 
intend to publish a volume on the period after 1609—which is to be regretted, 
for thus far no satisfactory account has been given of the foreign policy of the 
Dutch government in the period from 1609 to 1619. 

Even Mr. Kernkamp himself, in his excellent study leading up to the 
truce with Spain in 1609, does not present a complete documentation. Al- 
though he has treated the voluminous Dutch sources with exemplary skill and 
fidelity, and although he has compiled a very comprehensive and readable ac- 
count of Dutch relations with France and the Hansa cities, he has barely 
touched the English sources. The same defect, however, may be noted in 
several other recent works. 
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In summarizing Kernkamp’s valuable study, we find that at no time were 
the Dutch prevented from trading with the enemy in the Iberian peninsula. 
Shortly before the year 1599 the Dutch merchants were doing a very profitable 
business in Spain; but on April 2, 1599, the states-general promulgated a de- 
cree which amounted to a blockade of the Iberian peninsula. Immediately, 
Dutch and neutral trade declined very considerably, but it was impossible for 
the states-general to maintain a real blockade at this time. Notwithstanding 
the hearty support accorded to the Dutch government by Queen Elizabeth, 
ships belonging to Hanseatic and Dutch ports continued to evade the regula- 
tions of 1599. In the year 1605 the states-general once more prohibited trade 
with Spain, and this time they were more successful. Still more effective was 
the blockade of the Flemish coast, much to the displeasure of James I. The 
enormous increase of Dutch sea power in the following fifteen years is clearly 
delineated by Mr. Kernkamp, and in his general conclusion at the end of his 
book he arouses the curiosity of his readers. He makes one feel that still 
greater things are to come, and that surely the fame of Oldenbarnevelt and 
Grotius, together with the founding of the great Dutch colonial empire in the 


Far East, deserve a third volume. 
ALBERT HyMa 


University or MICHIGAN 


The expedition of the Florentines to Chios (1599) described in contempo- 
rary diplomatic reports and military dispatches. Edited with an in- 
troduction by Puitie P. Arcenti. London: John Lane, 1934. Pp. 
xi+228. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Argenti is publishing a series of volumes on the history of the island of 
Chios. ‘The present volume consists mainly of documents relating to an epi- 
sode which is not in itself of great historical importance. Incited apparently 
by inaccurate information from the French captain, Jacques Ronse, the Grand 
Duke Ferdinand I of Florence sent to Chios in 1599 an expedition under the 
nominal command of his nephew, Don Virginio Orsini, Duke of Bracciano, 
which can scarcely be described in other terms than a piratical raid upon the 
principal city of the island. Attached to this motive was perhaps also resent- 
ment at the tardy fulfilment by the Porte of its promise to open Turkish har- 
bors to the trade of Florence. A complete success, furthermore, would have 
given Florence a foothold in the Levant. The expedition left Leghorn April 6 
and reached Chios May 1. It was inadequately prepared and badly managed: 
the Turks were taken by surprise; three hundred men were landed and occu- 
pied the fort; the Turks counterattacked; bad weather drove away the Italian 
ships; the landing party surrendered and the majority was slain. A second ex- 
pedition was contemplated but not sent. Negotiations dragged out for about 
six years regarding the ransom and release of the prisoners. 

Mr. Argenti’s introduction summarizes the facts with clear and intelligent 
discussion. The substance of the book consists of one hundred and thirty- 
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eight separate documents, mostly in the Italian language. Of those docu- 
ments relating to the expedition proper, fifty-six are Tuscan, seven Austrian, 
and two English. Seven Tuscan documents deal with the projected second ex- 
pedition. The appendix, about equal in number of documents and pages to 
the main texts, deals with the negotiations for liberating the prisoners. A list 
of the documents ends the book. An index of names and places would have 
been useful. There is a portrait of Don Virginio and two contemporary pic- 
tures of the attack and the naval battle. All the documents are carefully re- 
ferred to their place of deposit and are apparently transcribed with the great- 
est care and accuracy. 

The documents lay open the circumstances and the characters of the princi- 
pal persons involved. Apparently Ronse and Andrea Vestri of Chios were in 
collusion to represent the Turkish defenses of the island as inadequate and the 
expedition as certain of success. Don Virginio, a young man of twenty-six 
years, was made commander-in-chief, with Count Montauto to command the 
three hundred soldiers, Marcantonio Califati to command the five galleys, 
and Ronse with large undefined influence. These persons wrote from different 
ports to the grand duke, and various secretaries corresponded about the news 
they received. The failure was largely due to the division of command. Be- 
ginning with document 40 are letters from the prisoners-of-war at Chios and 
the castle of Europe at Constantinople. Certain anonymous reports describe 
the expedition and list the items of its equipment. The Austrian documents 
report the facts as learned at Rome and Constantinople. 

The plans for a second expedition are mostly undated, but refer apparently 
to the year 1607. The long negotiations about ransoming the captives began 
with June 1, 1599. Some sixty individuals were involved, and were gradually 
released. The last mentioned was Captain Palmieri, who obtained freedom 
early in 1605. 

Of particular interest are the narrative poem of Giovanni Franchi, who was 
a convict on one of the galleys which took part in the expedition and who 
hoped to be set free as a reward for his literary performance, and two dis- 
patches from Henry Lello, British ambassador at Constantinople, to Sir Rob- 
ert Cecil, principal secretary to Queen Elizabeth. The first of Lello’s dis- 
patches, dated May 5, gives a preliminary statement, while the second is 
much more detailed and accurate, when compared with the other sources of 
information. 


Howe 
University oF ILLINOIS 


Acts of the privy council of England, 1625-1626. Issued by the authori- 
ty of the Lorps Commissioners oF His Masesty’s TREASURY. 
London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1934. Pp. 578. £1 15s. 


This volume contains the acts of the privy council from the accession of 
Charles I in March, 1625, to the end of May, 1626. The change in sovereign 
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did not materially alter the composition of the council. But the years from 
1620 to 1626 saw a gradual decline in the ability of councilors; and during this 
period such outstanding men as Bacon, Cranfield, Bristol, and Williams were 
all dismissed from the board. The council was growing larger but less capable. 
It was almost completely excluded from the direction of policy, which rested 
in the king and Buckingham, assisted occasionally by an inner group of coun- 
cilors, the committee for foreign affairs. 

This volume differs considerably from those preceding it because England 
was now at war with Spain and on the verge of war with France; and military 
affairs overshadowed the ordinary work of the board. The council continued 
to deal, of course, with public works, economic disputes, clashes of interest and 
privilege, and local problems of many kinds, as well as with Ireland, the 
Channel Islands, and the colonies. But such matters tended to be thrust into 
the background; and preparations for the expedition against Cadiz, which 
sailed in October, 1625, monopolized the attention of the council. Ten thou- 
sand soldiers and some two thousand sailors were pressed in April and May 
and further levies were ordered during the summer. The council allotted the 
numbers to be pressed in various localities, supervised the assembling of the 
men at Plymouth, and supplied them with lodgings, provisions, and ordnance 
as best it could. It provided for the defense of the realm by fortifying coasts 
and harbors, mustering the militia, and disarming Catholic noblemen. It 
helped finance the war by supervising numerous loans extracted from the 
upper classes. It supplemented the work of the admiralty courts in dealing 
with contraband of war taken from foreign ships at sea. Yet this work of the 
council in military affairs was largely abortive; and the expedition against 
Cadiz is often cited as the lowest point of disastrous degradation in the naval 
annals of Britain. The failure of the council’s administration in time of war is 
an important factor in its general decline during the seventeenth century. 

The entries in this volume concerning economic matters and the regula- 
tion of commerce and industry are comparatively few and unimportant. 
Many things combined to produce economic depression in 1625. A horrible 
visitation of the plague greatly hampered trade. The council suspended fairs 
and other public gatherings, urged precautions upon local officials, and segre- 
gated infected areas until cities were without food and industrial workers 
without employment. When the plague abated late in the year the council 
was faced with new problems of increased crime, rioting, and vagrancy, as 
well as with many business failures. Trade with Spain was almost at a stand- 
still and the quarrel with France resulted in confiscations of ships and mer- 
chandise on both sides of the channel. Privateers from Dunkirk and pirates 
from North Africa further molested commerce; and merchant ships were 
commandeered by the government for military purposes. Charles’ reign was 


beginning very badly. 
Davip Harris WILLSON 
University OF MINNESOTA 
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Cromwell. By Hitarre Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1934. Pp. 356. $4.00. 

Oliver Cromwell. By Joun Bucuan. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1934. Pp. 458. $4.50. 


“Tf you prove not an honest man,” Haselrig said to Cromwell, “I will never 
trust a fellow with a great nose, for your sake.’’ Such a guarantee of honesty, 
held against Cromwell by his contemporaries, has been held of him by his- 
torical opinion. It was never a criterion of Elizabethan or Restoration states- 
men. But to avoid being suspected then or now, as a dissembler in the Puri- 
tan-political struggle, any leader had to be completely identified with some 
“current unitary habit of thought,” and establish a “‘single fount of sovereign 
authority.” Hence Pym and Eliot were devout patriots of the parliament; 
Coke, of the law; Laud was overconscientious as archbishop; Wentworth was 
“thorough”; and Cromwell, that astonishing cavalry leader, became perforce 
a sometimes bewildered dictator. His most recent biographers, Mr. Belloc as 
well as Mr. Buchan, believe that Cromwell rarely had a clear vision of state. 
They do consider, however, that he preached the doctrine of a great, unified, 
and comprehensive church, that he spoke the trustworthy and reassuring 
language of his religion passionately, and that this language was profound 
proof to his partisans against political muddle-headedness or dishonesty as 
well as against the devil. 

Mr. Buchan makes an occasional comparison of Strafford and Cromwell, 
whom he considers the two great men of the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He does not mark their differences, nor the source of their eventual like- 
ness as practical statesmen. Their likeness is impressive: Wentworth went 
straight to the point in any issue at hand; Cromwell recognized essentials. 
The differences are that Cromwell learned by hard knocks, by experience, and 
acted upon such spurts of interpretive intelligence that it seemed he was re- 
sponding to the “law fundamental”—though he acted at a rate not much 
ahead of general and widespread conviction. To Wentworth the conception of 
fundamental law was an assumption which he had made so completely once 
and for all that to others he seemed self-motivated and dictatorial or “thor- 
ough.”” Wentworth had always thought that there must be an ultimate power 
of last resort, and he found this in the executive. He had always been con- 
vinced that a superior executive was the best guarantee not only of parlia- 
ment, but of the safety of the people’s business; that it was the fountain from 
which flowed good government. He was equally convinced that faithful and 
talented service to the crown was part and parcel of its superiority. Splendid 
discipline and service not only clothed the naked prerogative beyond the 
temptation of revolutionists, but also served the “law fundamental” with 
what Mr. Buchan calls “‘sleek liberalism.’’ Cromwell found that he must have 
such an ultimate superiority in the executive, but he realized that awful truth 
after he, himself, became the executive and a bewildered dictator be- 
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cause there could not be so soon such sleek servants of the new Common- 
wealth. 

That Cromwell stood full of conviction astride a swollen tide of dogmas, 
that sometimes he was melancholic, should have engendered more sympathy 
from Mr. Belloc. It is exactly this religious situation which draws him into the 
period, and encourages him to picture Cromwell as “the man of his times” 
drinking deep religious draughts after the manner of a man in his cups. Other- 
wise, Mr. Belloc would have only a wicked Englishman’s zest for his painstak- 
ing emphasis that Oliver had Welsh ancestry, and that his real life began be- 
cause he was a most excellent judge of horses and a genius with cavalry. Asa 
modern Jesuit of Catholic culture, Mr. Belloc leaves nothing uncovered con- 
cerning the treacherous Reformation wealth and the newly-rich pride of the 
boastful Cromwell family. 

Mr. Belloc also rather outdoes the historian by his calculations of the 
“Catholic menace.”” This menace, he says, existed because there are always 
many persons neutral in a religious controversy. Are these neutrals better de- 
scribed by Charles II as the “men of tender conscience’? Such tender neu- 
trals constituted a “Catholic menace” in the minds of the Reformation parti- 
sans and Puritans because at any time neutrality might be turned partisan. 
Wherever the Counter-Reformation of the continent had more success, parti- 
sans and Puritans increased their suspicions that the neutrals might fall back 
into the arms of their past culture and church, both of which were Catholic. 
Mr. Belloc calculates that after Elizabeth less than half of the population 
viewed the religious wars as the life and death struggle of the old civilization to 
which they belonged. He concedes, however, that more than half the popula- 
tion regarded England as the outpost of defense for Protestantism. Then, the 
Gunpowder Plot and the great suspicion of the meddling Spanish ambassador 
reduced the number of neutrals. In such circumstances, to fall backward into 
the comfort of the past became less natural than to sit bolt upright at the vi- 
sion of a menacing future. By the time of the Civil War the neutrals, who 
made up between a fourth and a third of the population of England, were still 
a menace. 

How are these artistic proportions derived? The method is an elaboration 
of Cecil’s. It is an estimate of the rate of change known to take place in the 
life-span of man. During the seventeenth century that slow pace of genera- 
tions still turned out Catholics in the great families, as well as in those of mid- 
dle class. For example, there was a Catholic brother for Milton and two 
Catholic sons-in-law for the lord protector himself. So it was not possible for 
the pace of the Catholic generations to turn definitely into rapid decline until 
after the acceptable Catholic culture of Charles II. One must have a predis- 
position to believe in all of Mr. Belloc’s method and his conclusions about the 
breaking of the mold of the traditional Englishman. He might be debatably 
mistaken, moreover, about that mold itself, as well in the casting of it as in the 
breaking of it. Compare with this Mr. Buchan’s description of the most typi- 
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cal Englishman. “Much that was hoar ancient crept into the substance of 
Cromwell, namely the dreams of Langland, the ripe wisdom of Chaucer, the 
radicalism of Wycliffe, the conservatism of the lawyers, the peasant’s kinship 
with the earth, the Elizabethan adventurers’ open eyes and insurgent hearts” 
(p. 425). What, then, did Puritanism add to the survival qualities of the mold? 
Although the Puritan and Cromwell were false to their creed only in Ireland, 
the bloom went off their spiritual life when it was loosened from its medieval 
hitching-post, which was the demand for a universal church, and its Presbyteri- 
an logic. Puritanism cut deep channels of criticism for all time by flowing ever 
outward, flowing into minute schisms so that the true Puritan continued to 
exist in the extremist whose turn of mind was toward direct individual obser- 
vation, liberty to revolt, and the authority of tested success. This Puritan ac- 
tivity of mind and physical vigor eventually broke all patterns, Calvinist pre- 
destination and parliamentary sovereignty as well as royalist divine right. 
Against such chaos only Cromwell had what Gardiner called the “tentative 
mind” to recognize the forces that could make himself and Puritanism vic- 
torious. Only he followed an “open and palpable inconsistency” with enough 
resolution to strike the religious considerations off Puritan intensity, to carry 
over into statesmanship the eagerness to find God’s will. Cromwell’s person- 
ality filtered Puritanism. That process in the Civil Wars added the quin- 
tescence of Puritanism to the mold of the now traditional Englishman. It 
added his corporate discipline and his sense of national destiny. Thus does the 
most typical Englishman of action, Oliver Cromwell, speak across the cen- 
turies “strangely in the accents of today” about the Christian fundamentals. 


He speaks as a man proved to be honest. 
Evatyn Drxon 
West Vircinia UNIVERSITY 


The first century of British justice in India. An account of the Court of 
Judicature at Bombay, established in 1672, and of other courts of jus- 
tice in Madras, Calcutta, and Bombay, from 1661 to the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. By Str CHarLes Fawcett, Indian Civil Serv- 
ice (retired), formerly a judge in the High Court of Judicature, 
Bombay. New York: Oxford University Press, 1934. Pp. 269. 
$6.00. 

Sir Charles Fawcett has employed his leisure in delving into the early rec- 
ords of the courts of the Presidency Towns in the early days of the East India 
Company. The result is a detailed analysis of the history of the Bombay 
courts in the period 1665-1728 and a much briefer treatment of the mayoral 
courts in Madras and Calcutta. In fact, two hundred of his two hundred and 
twenty-eight pages are devoted to Bombay, and, were it not for the frag- 
mentary nature of the material on his subject for the early eighteenth century, 
his title might be described as most misleading. The core of the book is a 
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study of the East India Company’s judicial administration in Bombay from 
1672 to 1690. One comes away from it with a feeling that the Company was 
in some sense guided by the doctrine later definitely formulated by Mr. West, 
counsel to the board of trade in 1720: ‘“‘The Common Law of England is the 
Common Law of the Plantations... . . Let an Englishman go where he will, 
he carries as much of law and liberty with him as the nature of things will 
bear.” Sir Charles Fawcett has done a distinct service in bringing to light the 
so-called ‘“‘Company’s laws’ for Bombay drawn up under the authority given 
by the royal charter of 1668, laws which were to be enforced by the new court 
of judicature set up by Gerald Aungier, whose reputation for ability and wis- 
dom is further substantiated by Sir Charles Fawcett’s research. Most inter- 
esting, too, is the unsuccessful attempt of Sir Josiah Child to cause the Com- 
pany to deviate still further from conformity to the law of England. Child, 
who regarded the laws of England as ‘“‘a heap of nonsense compiled by a few 
ignorant country gentlemen,” thought that conditions beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope were so different as to give the Company complete carte blanche 
to adopt any judicial measures they chose. Students of British imperial con- 
stitutional history should note the phraseology of a Company dispatch of 
1686 during Child’s régime: 

We understand you have an antient Statute booke at Bombay, but you are under a 
great mistake if you think our Statute booke be law in Bombay, none of our Statutes 
or Acts of Parliament as we have formerly told you extending further than the King- 
dome of England, the Dominion of Wales, and the Town of Barwick upon Tweed. Your 
law there is, what his Majesty is pleased to constitute by himself, or his East India Com- 
pany, and such temporary by lawes as our Generall and Councill shall find cause to 
make for the good Government of the people untill his Majesty or ourselves shall dis- 
approve thereof. 


The establishment of a court of admiralty under the charter of 1683 still 
further complicated the legal situation in India. Sir Charles Fawcett’s ac- 
count of the vicissitudes of Dr. St. John and his admiralty court is most illu- 
minating. Although admiralty jurisdiction in India was part of the Com- 
pany’s system and not a means through which the king’s government tried 
to reach the subject directly, Dr. St. John took it upon himself to assert that, 
as he held the king’s commission, no appeal lay from his court to the Com- 
pany’s deputy governor and council. Consequently stern measures had to be 
taken to prevent him from insisting on a theory which would have meant that 
all law in Bombay rested in scrinio pectoris sui. It appears that Europeans in 
India then had no clear ideas as to the nature of admiralty jurisdiction. The 
Company, as a body of merchants, might and did sometimes make pronounce- 
ments implying that all its jurisdiction was admiralty jurisdiction. The fact 
is that the conditions were so primitive that the men on the spot were not 
bothered with theory. Their aim was to prevent petty native disputes from 
reaching them by fostering informal native machinery for the settlement of 
native troubles, and to provide both Europeans and natives with a system of 
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justice based on the “Company’s laws” and the relevant parts of the law of 
England. This book well shows that the intent in this early period is not to 
introduce English law and procedure wholesale into an environment entirely 
unsuited for them, but is to provide justice for all elements in the Bombay 
community. Taken by themselves, the various chapters are examples of care- 
ful investigation which thoroughly exhaust their subject and correct the errors 
of other writers on early Bombay. Viewed as a whole, the work lacks cohesion, 
and one feels that it would have benefited from a suppression of detail and a 
welding-together of the differing parts into a more complete union. As it 
stands, the book is a collection of scholarly essays on early Anglo-Indian legal 
history. 
Ho.pen FurBER 
Harvarp 


Politik und Kriegsfiihrung. Thre Beherrschung durch Prinz Eugen 1704. 
By Exsernarp Ritter. (“Schriften der Kriegsgeschichtlichen Ab- 
teilung in historischen Seminar der Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitit 
Berlin,” Vol. X.) Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1934. Pp. 
220. Rm. 8. 


The turn of the eighteenth century continues to be well represented in re- 
cent publications. Besides the books of Trevelyan and Winston Churchill, 
two biographies of Prince Eugene (MacMunn’s and Frischauer’s) have lately 
appeared; both of these biographies, unfortunately, are disappointingly slight. 
This dissertation of Ritter, however, is a competent piece of work; it is unusual 
among military studies in that it is based upon the assumption that military 
facts and considerations cannot be historically divorced from their political 
and diplomatic environment. The author’s presentation is admirably propor- 
tioned in this regard. His thesis will surprise many English readers; it con- 
tends that Eugene’s was the mind which conceived the politics and strategy of 
1704. Eugene planned the general scheme; with the aid of Count Wratislaw’s 
brilliant diplomacy, he won the adherence of Marlborough and therewith the 
conformity of the sea powers. Marlborough’s sword may, outwardly, have 
won the victory of Blenheim, but this was so only in appearance. In reality, 
from the beginning to the decisive finish Eugene was the conqueror. He de- 
vised and directed; Marlborough was merely the instrument for the execution 
of the ideas and statesmanship of the Prince of Savoy. 

Blenheim (Hichstadt, of course, in Ritter’s usage) was a far more decisive 
event in general history, Ritter asserts, than has been commonly admitted. 
Not only was it significant in the secular and imperial conflict of Britain and 
France, but it was also the birthday of Austria as a modern European great 
power. Eugene rescued the moribund dynasty of Habsburg, set it on a new 
course, and thereby affected the whole subsequent development of German 
and continental history. Thus, it is not merely that by means of Blenheim 
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Eugene was the founder of modern Austria, but it is also in this decisive vic- 
tory that the essential interdependence of politics and strategy receives its 
most brilliant recognition. A reviewer is perhaps permitted to wonder if the 
emphasis placed by the author on such recognition is due to his appreciation 
of the fatal errors in German indifference, between 1890 and 1914, to the inter- 
dependence of politics, diplomacy, and strategy. 

The author’s military philosophy is clearly that of Clausewitz, whom he 
cites with reverence and an effect of finality. His sources are primarily the 
state and war archives of Vienna, with some documents from other public re- 
positories. He has had the use of only Volume I of Churchill’s Marlborough. 
In the appendix he prints extracts from some twenty unpublished letters. 
There is an unannotated bibliography and no index. 


LaurRENCE B. Packarp 
Amuerst COLLEGE 


The money supply of the American colonies before 1720. By Curtis 
Putnam NETTELS, professor of history in the University of Wiscon- 
sin, fellow of the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. 
(“University of Wisconsin studies in the social sciences and his- 
tory,” No. 20.) Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1934. Pp. 
318. $2.00. 


Professor Nettels has ventured into a field of investigation wherein lie 
many pitfalls for the unwary, but he has shown a high degree of competence in 
avoiding them. Public finance is by no means easy to comprehend in all of its 
elusive aspects, and when one turns to international finance to unravel the 
complexities that arise in the maintenance of an equilibrium in the commer- 
cial intercourse of states, the difficulties confronting the student are increased. 
The relations of England with her colonies in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were in many ways international rather than national in character. 
For example, the coin of the realm could not legally be exported in the course 
of trade, and this prohibition ran not only against the outside world but 
against the colonies as well; import duties were levied upon the products of 
the latter as well as those of the former; finally, the settlement of trade bal- 
ances within the empire took on an international character. 

What Mr. Nettels has actually given in this valuable little volume is a 
series of brief studies in applied English mercantilism for the period from 1660 
to 1720. These include a consideration of England’s Spanish-American trade 
and that with her colonies; the progress of intercolonial commercial relations; 
English and colonial currency; the liquidation of unfavorable balances of 
trade; and the early history of colonial paper money. The volume ends with 
the triumph of the New England inflationists. It is by no means disparaging 
to state that much of the material for all but one of the ten chapters has al- 
ready appeared in leading American and English reviews. Indeed, students of 
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the history of the old British Empire should heartily welcome these contribu- 
tions in the present form. 

The author’s independence of judgment is indicated at many points in the 
work under consideration. In the chapter on “The problems of returns,”’ G. L. 
Beers’ generally accepted thesis that until 1745 the colonies were esteemed 
more as sources of supply of products which England needed than as markets 
for English goods is successfully challenged, as well as another set forth by the 
same author that the southern colonies were preferred by England to the 
northern. In the chapter on “The beginnings of paper money,” the views of 
Adam Smith as to causes for the depreciation of the colonial paper are also 
criticized. In fact, many fresh points of view are presented and well sustained. 

In spite of the restrictive legislation of parliament as embodied in acts regu- 
lating trade, navigation, manufacturing, and money within the empire, Mr. 
Nettels finds that the colonies benefited enormously by the English connec- 
tion, both in times of peace and of war. For England, although perhaps inter- 
ested in her overseas possessions largely as sources of national wealth, was not 
unmindful of the fact that their prosperity was vital to the attainment of 
mercantilistic objectives. The failure of the mother-country to supply her 
colonies with one of the requisites of sound business, a stable money, he makes 
clear was due not only to the influence of the bullionists but also to the diffi- 
culty of maintaining even at home an adequate supply of specie. The effects 
of the steady movement of bullion to India are noted. However, the impor- 
tance of East India goods in supporting the Guinea trade which had such far- 
reaching effects upon the economics of the empire is not set forth. Nor, in 
view of the fact that tobacco was on the enumerated list, is one satisfied with 
the inference that had the tobacco colonies enjoyed a large supply of coin they 
would not have sent their products to England (p. 240). 

The book, unfortunately, is marred somewhat by hasty proofreading and 
carelessness on the part of the printers in its makeup; its title also hardly does 
justice to the scope of its contents. 


LAWRENCE H. Gipson 
LenicH UNIVERSITY 


The revolutionary emperor: Joseph II of Austria, 1741-1790. By S. K. 
Papvover, Pu.D., research assistant in history, University of Cali- 
fornia. New York: Robert O. Ballou, 1934. Pp. 414. $3.50. 

Dr. Padover’s biographical study is quite definitely the best of its kind in 
English. In fact, it is so good that the fundamental weakness of organization 
looms all the larger for its general excellence. Yet reading it provoked an in- 
voluntary feeling of irritation, as though the author had gone out of his way to 
sacrifice an opportunity for turning out a work of superior, even of superlative, 
merit. 

The organization of the material and the distribution of space appear to 
have slight relation to the reviewer's conception of a creative study or, what is 
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more germane perhaps, to the implicit intentions of the author as stated in his 
introduction. One gathers from this introduction that Mr. Padover thought 
he was writing about Joseph the reformer, who “strove to bring wealth to his 
state, to modernize the administration, to make the empire powerful, to de- 
stroy the privileged classes, to free his people from feudal burdens, to give 
them equality, opportunity, education, and justice.” It cannot be denied that 
the author does treat these efforts at reforms and, where he treats them, does 
so exceedingly well. But there is not enough of such pages. There is little 
justification for a distribution of space (which is emphasis) that gives a little 
less than one-half of the pages of the section dealing with Joseph as sole ruler 
to war, diplomacy, and insurrection and leaves approximately only one-fifth 
to “Enlightenment” and another bare fifth to ““Economics.”” Nor can the re- 
viewer approve Mr. Padover’s penchant for the episodic and anecdotal, which 
he indulges with ail too frequent and also all too lengthy excerpts from mem- 
oirs, diaries, or contemporary correspondence. One readily understands, in a 
work intended for general, popular consumption, that the author would be at 
some pains to carry his readers with him. But my feeling is that he has suc- 
ceeded only by half. He does, indeed, avoid the researcher’s compactness 
which the general reader would consider tiring without achieving the literary 
flexibility which the specialized reader only too often dismisses as unscholarly. 

Yet Mr. Padover’s scholarship, despite the absence of the usual para- 
phernalia, is by no means negligible. He knows his period and appreciates it 
justly. He uses the standard older works on the subject and the best of the 
recent secondary studies. It is a little surprising, for that reason, to see in his 
bibliography no reference either to the relevant volumes of Blok and Pirenne 
or to the specialized studies of Schlitter and Van Houtte on the Netherlands 
and Kuntziger on Febronianism. There is no reference either to the Cor- 
respondance littéraire of Grimm, which is at least as illuminating as some of 
the memoirs that are given. One’s curiosity is piqued to know why he regards 
the thirty-fifth volume of Frederick’s Politische Correspondenz (1912) as the 
last. The forty-second, edited by G. B. Volz, appeared in 1931. 

On several points of interpretation the reviewer would cross lances with 
Mr. Padover. He is of the opinion that the manifest relation of the imbroglio 
with the Dutch in 1784 to the project for exchanging the Netherlands for 
Bavaria is not clearly brought out. Joseph himself, in a letter to Leopold on 
October 31, 1784, shows that the two events were definitely linked in his 
mind: “J’ai profité de la méme occasion,”’ he wrote, “‘pour faire connaftre au 
comte de Mercy que peut étre ceci [the troubles with the Dutch over the 
Scheldt] serait une occasion unique pour peut étre ... engager la France a 
proposer elle-méme le troc avec la Baviére. ...”’ There is also reason to be- 
lieve that the author exaggerates the influence of Frederick in blocking the 
exchange project and underestimates the ultimate force of England’s opposi- 
tion; for it was her entry into the Fiirstenbund (via Hanover) that helped 
make the project impossible of realization. While it is true that “Joseph fol- 
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lowed the events in France in 1789 with breathless interest, not unmixed with 
terror and rage,” Mr. Padover miyht also have added that Joseph followed 
them more critically than his personal correspondence reveals. In September, 
1789, the emperor published a pamphlet with this curious title: “La Vérité ou 
tableau comparatif des changements projetés par l’Empereur et des points 
arrétés par |’ Assemblée Nationale en France,” which seems to indicate that he 
was not entirely unaware of some points of similarity between his program and 
that of the revolutionists in France. 

The treatment of Joseph’s relations with Maria Theresa from the earliest 
days through the long years of the co-regency deserves high praise. It is pene- 
trating in understanding and effective in presentation. “The clash between 
mother and son extended to all fields of thought and action; it was a conflict of 
opposing temperaments, philosophies, aims—a reflection of the intellectual 
struggle that went on everywhere in Europe.” Very effective, too, is the anal- 
ysis of Joseph as a congenital “‘aginer,” a maladjusted person constantly at 
war with his surroundings, fretfully protesting against the limitation of his 
authority and the inadequacy of his nature. Possibly Mr. Padover simplifies 
too much. One cannot tell. Perhaps if Joseph were not the sort of man he was, 
the various emotional crises that the author makes so much of—the conse- 
quences of his unhappy marriage and the brooding that followed his humilia- 
tions in the War of the Bavarian Succession—might not have occurred, or at 
least would not have affected him as we are told that they did. 

A final word remains to be said about the evaluation of Joseph’s achieve- 
ments. Strangely enough, in the body of his study, Mr. Padover is careful to 
distinguish between the liberal and enlightened aims of Joseph’s policy and 
the dogmatic, illiberal methods whereby he tried “to create a uniform state 
with right-thinking subjects.”’ “Power always corrupts,” he writes, “and the 
Emperor was no exception to the rule.” And again in commenting on Joseph’s 
catechism for school children, Mr. Padover says: ‘““What was lacking was: 
Thou shalt have no God but my God and no prophet but me.” Yet in the in- 
troduction (the conclusion, if like most introductions it was written after the 
book was finished) he calls Joseph ‘‘one of the liberators of humanity,” “one 
of the heroes of human enlightenment,” “an important revolutionist’” who 
failed because he had no bourgeoisie to help him. These judgments, it seems 
to me, are hackneyed verbal clichés stereotyped by tradition and out of all 
relation to social reality. Why this abstraction of the bourgeoisie? Why could 
not Joseph have failed, let us say, for want of disciplined Storm Troopers or a 
highly geared publicity machine? If human enlightenment and liberation of 
humanity meant for Joseph building a state where freedom was the right of 
accepting officially correct doctrines, seeking inspiration in officially approved 
ideas, and professing loyalty to no other god than the state, then this Joseph- 
ian perversion of liberty would have effectively canceled out the gains of his 


reforms. Where, then, is the liberator and the hero? 
Leo GrrsHoy 


Lone Istanp UNIVERSITY 
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The correspondence of General Thomas Gage, 1763-1775. Compiled and 
edited by CLarENcE Epwin Carter, professor of history, Miami 
University. Vol. I, With the secretaries of state. Vol. Il, With the 
secretaries of state, and with the war office and the treasury. New Ha- 
ven: Yale University Press, 1931-33. Pp. xii+455; vi+735. $5.00. 


To many pre-Revolutionary Americans General Gage was a formidable and 
sinister figure. Through his command of scattered British garrisons from 
Florida to Canada he virtually ruled the vast territory beyond the Alleghenies 
to which they were denied entrance; his was the final authority in the Indian 
affairs they had once managed to their own gain; he led a standing army which 
might sometime coerce them. It was Gage they were thinking of when, the 
ultimate issue having clarified itself, they invoked a principle of the British 
constitution against the sovereign who ruled under it, and in the Declaration 
of Independence charged George III, among other counts, with having “af- 
fected to render the Military independent of and superior to the civil power.” 

One can see from these two full volumes just what basis of fact the patriots 
had to build upon and how wrong their conclusion from that basis was. These 
volumes contain Gage’s complete correspondence to and from the secretaries 
of state, and his letters to various London departments, principally the war 
office. They seem to show—and herein I should not wholly agree with their 
editor—that British ministers before 1774 were quite guiltless of consciously 
adopting a colonial policy designed to enhance the military jurisdiction over 
the civil, or even of possessing much of any policy at all. Either they did the 
easy, traditional, routine things, as when they let Gage’s army revert to a 
peace status, or, when faced with such a new and unsolved problem as the dis- 
posal of the west, they drifted. Careless and unimaginative as regards the 
repercussion in America they may have been, but not malevolent. 

Any notion that Gage carried on the wartime military powers of his prede- 
cessors can scarcely stand against the information in these volumes. He had 
no general officers on his staff to aid him; he could not empower deputy judge 
advocates, or approve court-martial sentences in districts under the briga- 
diers, or, after 1770, delegate to others the right to hold general courts mar- 
tial; he did not command provincial troops or provincial forts; he had no con- 
trol over recruiting his regiments; and, more important, he could not sign com- 
missions and so had no sure means of rewarding the officers on whom he de- 
pended. From 1764 on the Treasury, bent on economy, curtailed his freedom 
to draw for extraordinary expenses. Gage had to move, as Loudoun and Am- 
herst had not, within the inefficient orbit of the traditional army system. 

There was likewise applied to America the British practice in regard to the 
relations between soldiers and civilians. Following the extension of the Mu- 
tiny Act and the orders in council which, as in England, authorized the mili- 
tary to support the civil power in suppressing riots, the ministry drafted strong 
instructions to Gage never to employ force except by command of a civil mag- 
istrate. Having thus imposed upon Americans all safeguards to civil liberty 
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which the British constitution provided except the right to define civil liberty 
for themselves, ministers naturally were surprised at the continuing rioting 
and discontent. Their mistake was to think riots in the colonies similar to 
those in England. Gage, seeing that they meant something more, felt ham- 
pered by the restrictions on his freedom of action. After 1766, when inferior 
officers in any province, in the absence of Gage or a brigadier, were instructed 
to obey the governor, he even feared that civil governors might gain so much 
authority in his department that he could not carry on the service. To Gage 
the trend, far from being toward military union, was in the other direction. 

Indian affairs, in which technically he was supreme, were by no means his 
uncontrolled preserve. The superintendents of Indian affairs held their com- 
missions from the king and were instructed by the board of trade. Gage 
could scarcely afford a dispute with a man of Sir William Johnson’s knowledge 
and prestige, even in regard to the sums which he was compelled to pour into 
the sinkhole of Indian expenditure. He disliked the false division of authority, 
bound to come to an end whenever the colonies should be allowed privileges in 
the Indian country. 

As to the best disposal of the west, Gage seems to have marshaled his facts 
to accord with home opinions, knowing very well that he might endanger his 
career by intruding his own notions. If the government wanted trade, then as 
a soldier he would advise strong garrisons. If the expense of garrisons was too 
great, then he suggested that the west be colonized, in whole or in part. Al- 
vord called Gage a radical expansionist turning into a conservative anti-ex- 
pansionist. Such terms do him too much honor. He was wise enough to un- 
derstand that no solution would satisfy the treasury, the mercantilist, the 
colonist, and the Indian alike, and his final comment was frankly defeatist: 
“T wish most sincerely there was neither Settler nor Soldier in any Part of the 
Indian country” (II, 557). 

Perhaps, if Mr. Carter can print as he wishes some additional volumes from 
the magnificent Gage collection in the William L. Clements library, new and 
different evidence will be discovered on the subject of Gage’s powers. It would 
be a pity to stop the compiling of so original and useful a source at this point. 
In such volumes the notes might well be somewhat fuller. Space could have 
been made for notes in these two by printing but once duplicate letters in I, 
261 and II, 113, note 93; in II, 310 and 312; and in II, 312 and 313. A line or 
two giving the total figure of an enclosed account, as in II, 363 or 468, or the 
total number of recruits raised in America in 1771, in I, 578, would have been 
helpful. 


S. M. ParGe.uis 
UNIVERSITY 


Canada and the American Revolution. The disruption of the first British 
Empire. By Grorce M. Wrone. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1935. Pp. 497. $5.00. 
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This delightful study is a worthy sequel to Dr. Wrong’s Rise and fall of 
New France, and we are pleased to note that the story of Canada is to be con- 
tinued in subsequent volumes by the same author. At the outset the reviewer 
is confronted with the difficulty of doing justice to this book without appear- 
ing overenthusiastic. “More interesting than a novel’”’ is so trite a character- 
ization as to be quite inadequate to this work. Every page reveals the scholar- 
ship, the fairness, the careful research, and the wholesome nature of the au- 
thor. He has produced a book which deserves wide reading in Canada, Brit- 
ain, and the United States. 

While there are no footnotes, each chapter has a brief but adequate bibliog- 
raphy. Only one major defect appears: the total absence of maps. Of the 
minor defects; a few call for correction in later editions. Johnstown is not “‘on 
the south shore of the Mohawk, three miles from the site of the industrial city 
of Amsterdam” (p. 76), but more than three miles north of the river and about 
ten miles from Amsterdam. Possibly the author was thinking of Johnson’s 
earlier home, Guy Park, now in the outskirts of Amsterdam. It, also, is north 
of the Mohawk. Peyton Randolph, not Patrick Henry, was the president of 
the first Continental Congress (p. 261). Also, it is hardly accurate to say that 
this body was controlled by “radicals of defiant temper” (p. 263). Again, it 
is misleading to say of the Federal Convention of 1787: “‘For them there were 
no precedents.”” They had abundant precedents in colonial government and 
several members were thoroughly acquainted with English constitutional his- 
tory. As Lord Bryce, Charles A. Beard, and others have pointed out, “There 
is little in the Constitution that is absolutely new.” 

The book opens with a brilliant chapter on conditions in England and 
America in 1763. This is followed by a study of the “Canadian at home.” 
After a discussion of the problems of the early British governors of Canada 
and an account of Pontiac’s war comes an excellent chapter contrasting the 
“American colonist and the Englishman.” This is followed by an acute study 
of British politics under George III. Only two chapters are devoted to mili- 
tary events of the Revolution and most of this space is properly given to 
events on Canadian soil. After considering the peace negotiations, the rest of 
the book is devoted to the Loyalists in Britain and America, and concludes 
with the death of Governor Haldimand in 1791. 

Notable excellencies are the fascinating style, the kindly humor, the in- 
cisive generalizations of the author. For instance, “Quebec remained British 
because it was French” (p. 260). The significance is shown of the fact that for 
about eighty years after 1763 Canada’s governors were all soldiers, “who had 
slight interest and less knowledge to shape with sympathy the evolution of a 
political society.” 

Students of English political evolution in the eighteenth century will profit 
by reading this volume, but the “Yankee” student of the American Revolu- 
tion will find it even more worth while. It is almost as much a chapter in the 


history of the United States as in that of Canada. The characterizations of 
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Washington, the Adamses, Jefferson, etc., are fair and sane, as are those of the 
British military and political leaders of the time. The whole work is very 
stimulating to the historian of the United States. We shall look eagerly for the 


next volume of the series. 
L. Bonnam, Jr. 
HamiLton COLLEGE 


Friendly relations. A narrative of Britain’s ministers and ambassadors 
to America (1791-1930). By WiLLson. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1934. Pp. 350. $4.00. 


From George Hammond, the first British minister to the United States, to 
Lord Napier, the sixteenth, the average age of British ministers filling the 
Washington post was thirty-eight. From Lord Lyons, who came in 1859, to 
Sir Ronald Lindsay the average has been fifty-four. In the first group, Ham- 
mond was the youngest at twenty-eight, and Liston the oldest at fifty-four; 
in the second group, Geddes was the junior at forty, and Bryce the senior at 
sixty-nine. Of those coming before the Civil War, all had had limited diplo- 
matic experience, but none had achieved eminence. None won great reputa- 
tions while in Washington, though three (Thornton, Bagot, and Canning) 
were subsequently brilliant successes. In the group starting with Lord Lyons, 
nine out of fourteen either had already won names for themselves before com- 
ing to Washington or did so while there. Thus until the Civil War the Wash- 
ington post was filled in the main by untried and relatively obscure men. 

This and similar information may be gleaned from Colonel Willson’s latest 
book, which is a companion volume to his America’s ambassadors to England 
(1785-1929) (New York, 1929). Washington was far from being a desirable 
place in the service in the earlier days, and the British foreign office not infre- 
quently had difficulty in getting men to accept it. Liston’s remark that he 
“would much rather go anywhere else” (quoted on p. 19) represents a rather 
typical view. 

The author has made a few interesting transcripts from the confidential 
dispatches of the several ministers, describing Washington life and politics at 
various periods. He has made Bulwer’s futile efforts to induce his government 
to furnish him with better living quarters (pp. 174-75), and Sir Edward 
Thornton’s later wrestling with the same problem (chap. xv) amusing. He 
also supplies some new information concerning the unsatisfactory relation of 
Roosevelt and Sir Mortimer Durand, one of the few non-professional diplo- 
mats to fill the post (chap. xviii). And he quite properly refutes Mr. Herbert 
Fisher’s portrayal of Bryce as ambassador to the “plain-dealing, unpolitical 
citizens” of America (pp. 299-300). 

The reviewer, however, is unable to take seriously Colonel Willson’s claim 
that “the chief value of the present work . . . . consists in the transcription 
made (generally for the first time) from the voluminous Foreign Office Cor- 
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respondence ....”’ (p. viii), and he thinks the book suffers by comparison 
with its predecessor. The author reveals scant familiarity with the more recent 
monographic and other special studies in Anglo-American relations, and his 
mistakes, both those which are original with himself and those borrowed from 
older writers, are too numerous to be catalogued exhaustively here. He com- 
mits a double error when he says (p. 152) that “in June, 1848, Great Britain 
ratified a treaty with the Texan republic.” Certainly Lord Ashburton was not 
guilty of dishonesty toward Webster in 1842, but Colonel Willson overlooks 
the proper evidence with which to disprove this ancient charge (p. 155). Palm- 
erston was assuredly not “particularly anxious” to settle the canal question 
in 1850 (p. 168), but he was extremely concerned over the relations of Canada 
with the United States. It is absurd to say that the dismissal of Crampton 
“more than anything else conduced to Pierce’s utter defeat” in the nominating 
convention of 1856 (p. 193), and it is a bit too strong to say that Lincoln was 
against surrendering Mason and Slidell in 1861 (p. 210). In describing the 
Sackville-West incident (pp. 255-56) the author records the minister’s ac- 
count of the events leading up to his dismissal, but he fails to point out that it 
was the language which Sackville used in the interview with the New York 
Tribune more than the contents of the “Murchison letter” that offended the 
Cleveland administration. 

The book has more than its share of mechanical errors, and it is startling to 
find Lord Pauncefote’s photograph in the chapter on Stratford Canning, and 
Bryce’s in the chapter on Lord Lyons, with the photographs of other envoys 
similarly misplaced. The final chapter on “Post-war ambassadors”’ is so brief 
that it had better been omitted. 

Finally, the reviewer perhaps may be pardoned if he calls attention to an 
apparent reversal in Colonel Willson’s viewpoint as regards the “authentic 
foreignness”’ of the United States to British diplomats, which “was rather em- 
phasised than concealed by English speech, and even by English political, re- 
ligious, ethical, sartorial and other resemblances” (chap. vii). In his previous 
volume, reference is made to American ministers to the court of St. James as 
“‘a new line of authentic English statesmen, who may be described as extra- 
official attendants upon every Government since Shelburne’s time, and whose 
popularity and moral and intellectual example is generally equivalent to that 
enjoyed by any English Cabinet Minister” (chap. v). Are we to infer from this 
that American ministers to England are Englishmen, but that British diplo- 
mats in Washington are only Britishers? 

Ricuarp W. Van ALSTYNE 
State TeEacnEers COLLEGE 
Cuico, CALIFORNIA 


Le Directoire. Du 11 brumaire an IV au 18 fructidor an V. By ALBERT 
Maruaiez. Published from the manuscripts of the author by Jac- 
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ques Gopecuot, agrégé de l'Université. Paris: Armand Colin, 
1934. Pp. vii+391. Fr. 30. 


Among the several tasks upon which Professor Albert Mathiez was en- 
gaged at the time of his sudden death in 1932 were two very important ones. 
These were a history of the Directory and a biography of Robespierre. The 
state of his papers leaves no room for hope that the Robespierre can ever be 
edited—which is nothing short of a major tragedy for the world of historical 
scholarship in our times. But from the several articles published and lectures 
delivered upon the Directory it has been possible for one of his best equipped 
and most devoted students, M. Jacques Godechot, to prepare the first (and, 
unfortunately, the last) of what was intended to be a two-volume history of 
the Directory. M. Godechot, who had to determine the order of the chapters, 
provide occasional footnotes, make an index, and give the book some degree 
of unity, has performed his labor of love with praiseworthy faithfulness. 

It is to be expected, nevertheless, that many insurmountable obstacles 
must arise in a task of this sort. Not the least of these is the inevitable repeti- 
tion of ideas, and even of phrases, from chapter to chapter. In a series of arti- 
cles published at different times in various periodicals it is only right that each 
paper should be a complete unit by itself. But when these articles were put 
together as chapters of a book, it would perhaps not have been too much a 
betrayal of the author’s trust to have omitted passages similar to ones already 
given. Perhaps, also, the editor should have counteracted Mathiez’ careless- 
ness in the spelling of English words and in the use of figures. 

But other shortcomings of the work—all of them minor—could have been 
amended only by doing serious violence to the original text. Mathiez’ charac- 
teristic polemical nature crops out in several derogatory generalizations about 
priests. Furthermore, he condemns the Directory as “a plutocratic régime” 
(p. 92) because employees and rentiers were exploited, though he himself points 
out later (pp. 98, 101, 104) that taxes were high for the rich and that a capital- 
ist scheme for a national bank was voted down. Carnot is painted consistently 
as a friend of royalists and clericals, though at the end (p. 321) he turns out to 
be a champion of universal suffrage and the republican const*tution. The re- 
viewer does not intend to make the point that Mathiez is mistaken in any of 
these regards or even that he is inconsistent, but only that more guarded lan- 
guage, more reservations and qualifications, would have saved Mathiez from 
much of the criticism that has been leveled against him. 

The thesis of M. Mathiez’ book is not new. That the Directory, profession- 
al politicians distrustful of each other and of their legislature, did not repre- 
sent the people of France, keeping themselves in office only by intrigue and 
espionage, has long been known. The chief contribution of this volume is the 
ample proof of this thesis and the wealth of detail which it furnishes. Except 
as parts of more general studies of the Revolution, no accounts of the Direc- 
tory have been written since Abbé Sciout’s four volumes (1895-97). Mathiez 
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not only has exploited certain important collections of documents and mono- 
graphs which were not available to Sciout, but also has gone carefully through 
the memoirs and journals of the period. Sometimes, too, he has used unpub- 
lished materials, especially in his chapters on the Babeuf conspiracy and the 
appendix on the propaganda organization of the Directory. That explains 
why his account of the Société des Egaux differs more than any of the rest of 
his account from usually accepted notions. Mathiez here contends that Ba- 
beuf’s communism was the result of political expediency rather than personal 
conviction, and has none of the usual respect of Leftist historians for the 
Babeuvist leaders in general. 

On the whole, this is a volume devoid of heroes and words of approbation. 
The last sentences of the text (which may in a sense be regarded as Mathiez’ 
valedictory) reveal the reason for this: 

It is not true that morality is negligible in politics. The petty Machiavellis of today 
who deride the virtue of Robespierre and who find it easy to imitate the vices of Danton 


should not forget this verity. 
Louts GorrscHALK 


University or Cuicaco 


Vae victis. The life of Ludwig von Benedek, 1804-1881. By Joun Pres- 
LAND. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1934. Pp. 366. $5.00. 


This massive and carefully elaborated volume, based partly on unpub- 
lished documents, written with great sympathy for and devotion to its hero, 
is the most thoroughgoing monograph on the life-history and tragedy of the 
Austrian general, leader of many brilliant military exploits in Galicia, Hun- 
gary, and Italy, one of the most popular personalities in the Austrian army of 
his day, holder of many public honors, until he became a victim of the em- 
peror and Archduke Albert, who made of him a scapegoat for the disaster of 
K6niggriitz into which he was driven against his better conviction and judg- 
ment. 

Was it worth while to devote so much time and energy to the reconstruc- 
tion of this life from the point of view of the Anglo-Saxon world, especially of 
those who are not particularly interested in military history? This question is 
perfectly legitimate, even on the basis of the author’s own appreciation of his 
hero. The author himself emphasizes the narrowness of Benedek’s intellectual 
structure: “In these confused and unhappy events [the Hungarian revolution 
of 1848] he did not see much further than the end of his plain soldier’s nose; 
no feather from the wing of the Zeitgeist touched him in passing, and he lived 
through the great age of liberalism without being aware that liberalism was 
something more than a revolt against authority” (p. 132). Similarly correct 
is the judgment of the author concerning a certain shallowness in his nature: 
“. . . Because of the narrowness of his intellectual world, perhaps also be- 
cause of that ‘Hungarian laziness’ which would not let him make the effort to 
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enlarge his mental horizon, he had no ‘kingdom of infinite space’ enclosed 
within the covers of a book. Nor, unhappily for him, could he find it in the 
contemplation of beauty; he was more enslaved than most men to the com- 
monplace which he so hated. It is for this reason perhaps that war, which 
brought him separation from his wife and the threat of death, none the less 
gave him a certain deep unconscious satisfaction, because it keyed up his whole 
nature to that condition of sensibility in which life once more becomes signifi- 
cant, and therefore valuable” (p. 153). He was not even a great war lord in 
the advanced sense of his period, in spite of the daring and brilliant impetu- 
osity of his character. The Prussian intelligence service had a list containing 
brief character sketches of the principal Austrian officers. The author has no 
complaint against the following characterization of Benedek: ‘‘No Command- 
er-in-Chief, no Strategist, needs powerful support for the leadership of an 
army. A very lucky, very gallant, even audacious soldier. Extremely be- 
loved by the whole army, particularly by the rank-and-file ”’ (p. 195). 

In spite of his intellectual, emotional, and professional mediocrity, Benedek 
was really a representative man, and the author realizes clearly his historic 
importance in the sense that the career and the tragedy of Benedek illustrate 
with an almost symbolic force those causes which later led to the dissolution 
of the Habsburg monarchy. On many pages of the book we witness the or- 
ganic defects of the Austrian system, the spirit of a “dynastic patriotism,” in- 
competence, and the corruptive influences of the archdukes and their camaril- 
las. As the author states excellently: “This grave fault was undoubtedly due 
to the universal system of patronage which governed promotion. The army 
was an honorable, and also a privileged calling. Its officers were recruited not 
only from among the sons of aristocratic families, but of royalty also, and in 
the list of the Corps-Commanders and Generals .. . . there is an alarming 
number of Archdukes. These men, and the great nobles, were ill at receiving 
orders; many of them were accustomed on their own estates to the independ- 
ence and the privileges of a feudal lord, and they showed the same jealousy 
of their privileges and the same individualistic outlook as their ancestors of the 
Middle Ages” (pp. 75-76). 

This fatal situation was further aggravated by the personality of Emperor 
Francis Joseph, of whom the author gives a very vivid and pertinent character- 
ization. His rigid formalism, his entire lack of psychological insight, his in- 
stinctive contempt of democracy, and his anachronistic remoteness from all 
modern developments opened the door to the corruptive influences just indi- 
cated. The author seems to be correct in surmising that the non-noble origin 
of Benedek (he was the son of a country physician) had a great deal to do with 
the treatment which he received at the hands of the emperor. In this way the 
personal tragedy of Benedek expresses at the same time the constitutional 
sickness of the decaying monarchy. 

There is another reason which makes the contribution of Mr. Presland an 
appropriate object of more universal interest, and that is the really heroic 
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abnegation with which Benedek accepted and carried on until his death the 
réle of the scapegoat of the Habsburgs. Archduke Albert requested and re- 
ceived from the general the promise that on his word of honor he would suffer 
all attacks without a reply in the interest of the monarchy. But scarcely had 
the general given his vow when an article appeared in the official journal, the 
Wiener Zeitung, which in the most perfidious way put the honor of Benedek 
in the pillory, blackened his whole military career, and portrayed him as the 
exclusive cause of the disaster. The proofs of the defamatory article were re- 
vised personally by the archduke, and by the minister of war, and appeared 
with the previous knowledge of the emperor. In spite of this, Benedek kept 
his word. The only revenge which he took against his persecutors was that in 
his will he forbade that his corpse be buried with military honors. 

The author adds some new and interesting details to this unique tragedy 
which becomes even more astonishing because of reliable testimony according 
to which the emperor himself ordered Benedek in a telegram to engage in the 
decisive battle which the general tried to avoid. Compare this almost blind 
obedience, this complete annihilation of a moral personality with the utter 
indifference, even passionate indignation with which Benedek led the cam- 
paign against his own fatherland, against Hungarian independence, and you 
will feel the struggle between two fundamental forces which destroyed the 
Habsburg monarchy: dynastic patriotism fighting national patriotism. 

In the presentation of this whole life-history, the author has shown a full 
grasp of facts, a talent in psychological reconstruction and in the understand- 
ing of the main trends of the period. Omitting some rather insignificant mis- 
takes (especially in the frequent misspelling of German words), the reviewer 
has only one serious point to make in which he differs from the author. This 
is the characterization and criticism of the Hungarian revolutionary general, 
Arthur Gérgei, to whom he does not do justice either as a man or as a soldier. 

Oscar JAszi 
COLLEGE 


The Italian problem in European diplomacy, 1847-1849. By A. J. P. 
TAyYLor, assistant lecturer in history in the University of Man- 
chester. (“Publications of the University of Manchester,” No. 
CCXXXII, Historical series, No. LX VII.) Manchester: Manches- 
ter University Press, 1934. Pp. 252. 8s. 6d. 

This study deserves an important place among the newer treatments of 
the period of 1848. It is based largely on the author’s investigations in the 
archives of Vienna, Paris, and London. He has confined himself to the di- 
plomacy of England, France, and Austria concerning Italy. Within these 
limits the study is excellent and the author is able to shed new light on many 


problems. 
The fact that the work is based so largely on archival material is at once 
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its chief merit and its chief defect. A bibliography of twenty-three titles 
scarcely represents adequate background for a study of this involved period. 
The Italian problem itself is not given sufficient interpretation. Little atten- 
tion is given to the revolutionary movements outside of Italy, or to the other 
contemporary problems of European diplomacy which affected the relations of 
the great powers. The effects of the German unitary movement on France are 
ignored; one scarcely gains the impression that the Austrian empire in 1848- 
49 was engaged in a struggle for its very existence. The restricted use of pub- 
lished material results in distortion of the picture; the author tends to inter- 
pret the Italian policies of England, France, and Austria too largely in terms of 
their dispatches concerning Italy. 

In dealing with the policy of Lord Palmerston and the English cabinet, the 
author is at his best; but his treatment of the policies of France and Austria 
suffers from too narrow a perspective. Of France he states, “the actual set- 
tlement [of Vienna] was all that France could desire” (p. 6). Starting from 
such an assumption, little attention is given to French schemes of gaining 
Nice and Savoy in return for intervention in Italy; the French will to intervene 
lacks motivation. It is stated (p. 73) that the French revolution of 1848 was 
not like 1793; but we learn later (p. 82) that “the new republic did its best to 
model itself on the old one.” 

Practically no attention is paid to the diplomacy of Russia during the peri- 
od of 1847-49; England, France, and Austria are considered to be “the great 
European Powers.”’ The author consulted neither the published works nor the 
archival material dealing with Russian policy toward France, Italy, and Aus- 
tria. This tends to magnify Palmerston’s influence in restraining France from 
intervention. The Russian support of Austria—so potent against the revolu- 
tionary movements in Hungary, Poland, and Germany—is neglected in this 
study of Italy. 

It is stated (p. 173) that Wessenberg requested Russia to withdraw her 
offer to join the Anglo-French mediation. At no time did Russia offer to ac- 
cede; it was not necessary for Austria to ask Russia to withdraw an offer 
which was never made. In the final chapter the author deals with the diplo- 
macy of the great powers in reference to the peace negotiations between 
Sardinia and Austria without an explanation of those negotiations themselves; 
their nature is inferred from the exchange of dispatches among England, 
Austria, and France. There is no adequate evidence, as is alleged (p. 224), 
that Schwarzenberg defended the moderation of Radetzky’s armistice terms; 
an analysis of the terms which Schwarzenberg instructed Bruck to demand 
would scarcely bear out the contention that they were “moderate” (p. 225). 
Nor is there any evidence that Bruck, in April, wished to denounce the armi- 
stice (p. 225). Peace was concluded on the basis of an indemnity of seventy- 
five million francs, not sixty-five millions, as is stated (p. 236). 


Howarp McGaw Smytu 
Union 
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The rise of Gladstone to the leadership of the Liberal party, 1859-1868. 
By W. E. WriuraMs, M.A., late scholar of Peterhouse. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. 189. $2.75. 


This monograph, which won the Prince Consort Prize for 1932, is an 
interesting and valuable supplement to Morley’s Life of Gladstone. It covers 
that part of Gladstone’s career which extended from his taking office under 
Palmerston in 1859 to his gaining the leadership of the Liberal party and the 
formation of his first government in 1868. Morley’s work is thinnest for these 
years despite the fact (as Mr. Williams shows quite clearly) that they were 
the critical and decisive years in Gladstone’s political life. “If we adopt Mait- 
land’s method with our Morley,” says Mr. Williams, ‘‘and work toward the 
source, we find ourselves exploring a kind of literary St. Lawrence. The long 
and broad estuary of Home Rule is connected with those great lakes of in- 
formation on Canning and Peel, where the stream is born, by what is, in com- 
parison, a very narrow channel.” It is to the task of widening and deepening 
that channel that Mr. Williams sets himself. How Gladstone rose from being 
Palmerston’s rather unruly chancellor of the exchequer to the position of first 
commoner in the land, and what the forces were that worked upon him, is the 
substance of this well-reasoned and ably-written monograph which is marred 
only by a somewhat uncritical acceptance of nineteenth-century liberal re- 
forms at their face value. 

In 1859 England did not yet know Mr. Gladstone very well; only the poli- 
ticians could judge him and they found him “unfathomable and unsearch- 
able.”” But in the ensuing nine years came the Cobden-Chevalier Treaty, the 
famous budgets and the struggle for economy, the straining against Palmer- 
ston’s foreign policies, a careful study of England by Mr. Gladstone and a 
careful study of Mr. Gladstone by England. The period culminated in Glad- 
stone’s energetic espousal of parliamentary reform, with the result that “he 
gained a knowledge of the people, second only to that of Bright .... and he 
acquired, in their affection and esteem, a position without parallel.” 

Mr. Williams contradicts sharply the well-known accusation that Glad- 
stone and Russell forced the electoral reform of 1867 by stirring up an arti- 
ficial interest in franchise extension. Leaning hard upon Gillespie’s study of 
Labor and politics in England, he shows very well that from the very beginning 
of this period a genuine demand for the vote was being voiced by the working 
classes. “There was,” he says, “scarcely an agenda, paper, resolution, or 
pamphlet of any workingmen’s club or meeting which did not give the pre- 
mier position to the question of the reform of the franchise.” That Gladstone 
sought to bring reform to pass before a crisis of violent agitation had arisen 
only vindicates his careful and farsighted statesmanship. Mr. Williams also 
inveighs against the traditional opinion that things would have gone differ- 
ently had Palmerston lived a while longer; he will not have it that only the 
death of Palmerston enabled Gladstone and Russell to bring reform to the 
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front of the political stage. Mr. Williams is convinced that Palmerston too 
would have been ready to go forward in the matter, since “the number and 
character of reform associations were sufficient to bring the question to the 
front at any moment.” The truth, we are here told, is not that Palmerston’s 
death released the reform forces, but rather that his passing took place just 
when they were ready to operate. 

This study is based almost wholly on the Gladstone papers at Hawarden 
Castle—an enormous wilderness of material which has now been reduced to 
some classified order. Morley drove his great highway through it before that 
order had been imposed, and Mr. Williams found that his own researches only 
heightened his admiration for Morley’s huge accomplishment. His survey, 
course, and selection Mr. Williams describes as “‘unerring,” there being 
scarcely a paper of any importance that does not show his pencil mark. 

Ross J. S. HorrMan 


New York UNIVERSITY 


Franz Joseph and Bismarck. The diplomacy of Austria before the war of 
1866. By Cuester Cuiark. (“Harvard historical studies,” 
Vol. XXXVI.) Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1934. Pp. 
635. $5.00. 


As may be seen from Professor Clark’s carefully annotated bibliography, 
many capable scholars have explored the field of his monograph. None of 
them, however, has succeeded in combining so wide a range of sources with 
the objectivity which an American remote from the national and political 
atmosphere of the conflict can bring to its study. He has mastered a huge 
volume of printed material and has supplemented it by extensive research 
in the archives of Vienna, Berlin, Carlsruhe, London, and Washington. 

With the aid of unpublished documents, some of which are printed in the 
appendixes, with keen critical sense and with the cool impartiality of a neutral, 
Clark has described in greater detail the diplomacy of Austria before the dis- 
aster of 1866 and has interpreted it more accurately than has been done here- 
tofore. In addition, he has re-examined the policy of Bismarck and, in impor- 
tant points, reappraised it. New light has been thrown on the relations of 
Austria and the lesser German states, especially Bavaria, and on many other 
points of Austria’s relations with her German neighbors and the powers. 
Among them are Bismarck’s suggestion during the peace negotiations with 
Denmark that Austria seek compensation in the “Westjiitische”’ (i.e., North 
Frisian) Islands, not as stated by Sybel, the “Westindische”; the ingenious 
reconstruction of the Schénbrunn conversations of August, 1864; Bismarck’s 
secret negotiations with the Grand Duke of Oldenburg in the summer of 1865; 
the authorship of the Gastein Convention; the preparations for the Prussian 
propaganda campaign in the duchies; Bismarck’s offers of compensation for 
the proposed annexation of Schleswig-Holstein; the “peace offensive” of 
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Count Mensdorff in March and April, 1866; and the attempt of Baron Anton 
von Gablenz to avert the war. In view of Srbik’s impending publication, the 
debate on the larger problem of Grossdeutsch and Kleindeutsch, revived by 
the Anschluss question and by Kaindl’s provocative attack on Kleindeutsch 
historiography, has been wisely omitted. 

In reappraising Bismarck’s policy Clark returns substantially to the in- 
terpretation of Lenz, Marcks, and Brandenburg. Evidence not available to 
those distinguished scholars enables him to rebut successfully the thesis set 
forth by Thimme in his introduction and notes to Volume V of Bismarck’s 
collected works. In emphasizing the conservative, pacific character of Bis- 
marck’s policy, Thimme has been led astray by close reliance on Bismarck’s 
own presentation of his aims in formal documents and by too narrow an in- 
terpretation of his statements at the council meeting of May 28, 1865, the 
protocol of which Clark prints in full. Bismarck, like Cavour, wanted to 
make Austria appear to be the aggressor, but his dealings with other diplo- 
matists, his acts, and the admissions of his intimates are as important and 
more convincing when coolly studied than his own protestations of virtue. 
“The question of the responsibility for the war of 1866 revolves less around 
the relative responsibility of Bismarck or Franz Joseph than around the re- 
spective shares of various advisers of the Emperor in causing Austria’s fatal 
participation. There can be little disputing the fact that the aggressor was 
Prussia, the conscious instigator Bismarck” (p. 476). 

The analysis of Austrian policy reduces the traditional estimates of Ester- 
hazy’s influence at critical points to its proper proportions and emphasizes 
the importance of Biegeleben’s anti-Prussian attitude. The ultimate re- 
sponsibility for Austria’s failure, however, rests, as Friedjung surmised, on 
Franz Joseph himself. This is shown not only from the fact that “Franz 
Joseph was more truly the dictator of the foreign policy than of the internal 
policy of his state,” but also from the fact that of all the possible lines of policy 
suggested from time to time by various advisers, Franz Joseph selected that 
which offered the fewest chances of escape from his difficulties. In this situa- 
tion there were logically four alternatives, one of which Austrian diplomacy 
might pursue: it might try to retain Austria’s boundaries, position, and 
influence unimpaired; it might retain the German position intact by yielding 
her position in Italy; it might save the latter by yielding the former; or it 
might recognize the rights and the strength of German and Italian national- 
ism, withdraw from both positions, and enable Austria to devote her energies 
to consolidation and Balkan expansion” (p. 485). Franz Joseph chose the 
first; when it was too late to buy off Italy, he switched to the third; and was 
forced by Kéniggriitz to accept the fourth. 

Only a few errors and inconsistencies have been noticed. The Treaty of 
London of May, 1852, is referred to four times as a protocol and twice as a 
treaty. The distinction is more than verbal; it has been the common practice 
of German writers to attempt to depreciate the binding force of the treaty by 
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calling it a protocol, while speaking of Denmark’s obligations to Austria and 
Prussia contained in an exchange of notes as a treaty. Moreover, the treaty 
did not guarantee the territorial integrity of the Danish monarchy (p. 57, n. 8), 
but bound the powers to recognize the succession of Christian of Gliicksburg 
to all its parts. Many readers, even those quite familiar with the period, will 
wish that in a few cases the author had filled in a little more of the back- 
ground. For example, on page 242, “The exchange of notes... . has been 
sufficiently described by others.” It would not have increased the length of 
the volume by many pages to have saved the reader a reference to Sybel or 
Stern by adding a brief summary of the notes. But these are minor faults in a 


work of unusual accuracy and interest. 


LAWRENCE D. STEEFEL 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Great Britain and the Cyprus Convention policy of 1878. By Dwicur E. 
Ler. (“Harvard historical studies,” Vol. XX XVII.) Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1934. Pp. 230. $3.00. 


Dr. Lee’s volume has for its purpose a chronicle of the thought and action 
which led Great Britain to acquire the island of Cyprus on the eve of the 
Congress of Berlin. The author has explored the hundreds of volumes of 
foreign-office correspondence in the Public Record Office, the pertinent manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, and the numerous magazines and pamphlets 
of the time. These materials he has discriminatingly digested into a carefully 
organized text of 165 pages bulwarked by 38 pages of illustrative documents 
hitherto unpublished. 

The author’s theme is the partial abandonment by the British government 
of the traditional policy of the preservation of the integrity of Turkey. The 
first chapter, dealing with the years 1875-77, is appropriately entitled ““Grop- 
ing for a policy.” It begins with an analysis of public opinion in England at 
the time of the outbreak of insurrection in the Herzegovina and shows a fairly 
general dissipation of the feverish sentiment of Crimean days. The first 
definite break with the old policy Mr. Lee finds at least shadowed in Disraeli’s 
purchase of the Suez Canal shares. But it was an opening wedge which was 
quickly withdrawn because of the jealousy and fear of the continental Drei- 
kaiserbund. By May, 1876, these feelings were rapidly developing into a re- 
vived anti-Russian emotion but were in turn soon conquered by the passions 
of the Bulgarian agitation. With public opinion so definitely outraged by 
Turkish atrocities, open opposition to Russia for the preservation of the 
Turkish Empire became for the time impossible and the prime minister began 
to consider how British interests, and notably the route to India, could be 
salvaged when the Ottoman house came tumbling down. This problem be- 
came essentially the problem of saving Constantinople, and out of it came the 
studies and plans which culminated in the occupation of Cyprus as the es- 
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sential place d’armes. The second chapter follows with patient care the year 
and a half of hesitations and dissensions which went by before the premier and 
a new foreign secretary articulated their program and brought it, with the aid 
of the zealous Layard, to completion. The third chapter presents a discussion 
of the Congress of Berlin in so far as its negotiations had a bearing on the 
Anglo-Turkish convention. The final chapter, “The policy applied, 1878-80,” 
follows British efforts during the remaining years of the Conservative govern- 
ment. Here Mr. Lee retells with superior sources the familiar story of the 
failure to persuade an obstinate sultan to reform his land. The more signifi- 
cant part of the chapter describes an even more noteworthy British failure. 
During the course of the crisis there was an ever growing interest in the eco- 
nomic, and particularly the railway possibilities of Asiatic Turkey. After the 
congress this interest crystallized into definite plans for an exploitation of the 
resources of Asia Minor and the Euphrates valley but, lacking support from 
the government, they fell short of realization. In these pages the author has 
made a valuable contribution to the history of railways in Turkey. 

Mr. Lee’s fidelity to his purpose, his command of the requisite source 
materials, and his objectivity have made it possible for him to present a 
definitive story of how England acquired the island of Cyprus. 


Davin Harris 
STanrorD UNIVERSITY 


The life of Joseph Chamberlain. By J. L. Garvin. Vol. III, 1895-1900. 
Empire and world policy. New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. 
632. $6.00. 

Mr. Garvin’s first volume dealt with Chamberlain the radical. His second 
volume was the story of Chamberlain the anti-Home Ruler. This third 
volume, the first of two or three on Chamberlain the imperialist, though not 
exclusively concerned with African questions, might almost be called a diplo- 
matic history of the South African War. What the present reviewer has said 
(in this Journal, V [1933], 404-7, and VI [1934], 210-12) as to the style, 
manner, vitality, and point of view of the first two volumes is true of the third 
volume, though many distinctive qualities which must be considered faults 
are present to a less degree than previously. 

This volume begins with Chamberlain’s appointment as colonial secretary, 
in the Salisbury ministry of 1895, which was a coalition between Unionists 
of all sorts. Chamberlain took the colonial office foreseeing its possibilities; he 
might have been chancellor of the exchequer, or home secretary. Mr. Garvin 
finds Lord Salisbury’s offer of the latter office “diverting,” though he denies 
that Chamberlain had lost his interest in social reform, and gives him credit 
for the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1897. But, as it happened, Chamber- 
lain’s entire time and energy were occupied with colonial affairs and foreign 
affairs, the line of demarcation between which was never quite realized by so 
imperialistic a statesman. 
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Though the main theme of the volume is South Africa, one other question 
should be mentioned. Chamberlain was less of an isolationist than Salisbury. 
He believed and publicly said that England should be in accord with the 
United States and Germany; he went so far as to use the word “alliance.” 
The Venezuelan question made trouble with America which Chamberlain 
helped to avoid (Mr. Garvin gives interesting details) by his personal inter- 
course with Secretary Olney when Chamberlain was staying with his wife’s 
relatives in Danvers. When the United States, as a result of the Spanish War, 
entered into world-politics, Chamberlain “did not merely welcome the rise 
of American power; he gloried in it.”” As to England’s relations with Germany, 
he had significant conversations in 1898 with Count Hatzfeldt; he was privy 
to the secret treaty in which Germany and England provided for a possible 
division of Portuguese Africa; he arranged to get Germany’s good will by giv- 
ing up the British share of the Samoan condominium; he pursued his aims in 
his conversations with the kaiser and Biilow when the German emperor 
visited his grandmother at Windsor in 1899. 

The South African story is told at great length. Chamberlain has been 
given credit, both by his contemporaries and by later commentators, for the 
determination of British policy in regard to the Transvaal, and for the Boer 
War in so far as England was responsible for it. These responsibilities Mr. 
Garvin claims for his hero, only denying them in cases where some discredit 
might seem to cling. In the long story, told in superabundant detail, Mr. 
Garvin retains all his honesty and all his partisanship. The hero emerges un- 
spotted; any other view of him, Mr. Garvin seems to think, is a caricature 
disseminated by “Liberal attacks, Afrikander repetitions and foreign his- 
torians” (p. 436). 

Today the disputable points are after all very few. First, must Chamberlain 
share even the slightest responsibility for the Jameson raid? Mr. Garvin 
shows that Chamberlain allowed the concentration of the Chartered Com- 
pany’s forces along the Transvaal frontier, sympathized with the claims of 
the Uitlanders, anticipated and certainly did nothing to prevent a rising in 
Johannesburg, yet was shocked and horrified by the Raid, of which he had no 
cognizance and which he at once publicly reprobated. Mr. Garvin insists, 
however, on complete candor. “ ‘I put you on your honour to answer me’ ” 
said Miss Flora Shaw to Chamberlain. “ ‘Did you know about the Raid 
beforehand or not?’ Chamberlain said, “You put me on my honour. Very 
well. The fact is I can hardly say what I knew and what I did not. I did not 
want to know too much’ ”’ (p. 83). The rest of this singular conversation does 
not change one’s residual impression. The colonial secretary was ready to 
connive, to the point of encouragement, at an insurrection of British subjects 
in and against a friendly state. He was not explicitly informed of the plans 
for an attack from British territory. This conclusion is precisely that of his 
personal friend and political enemy, Sir William Harcourt, a member of the 
subsequent committee of investigation. 
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Again, did Chamberlain will the South African War? Chamberlain felt 
complete sympathy for the claims of the Uitlanders, British subjects who 
entered the South African Republic to get rich and who demanded, in addition 
to wealth, citizenship and political power that the republic was extremely 
unwilling to grant. Chamberlain considered it laudable to exercise pressure 
on the republic to force it to admit Britons to its citizenship. He wished to 
gain his end without war, and nearly did so. (It was Milner, according to Mr. 
Garvin, who wanted war.) When the Boers declared war, Chamberlain was 
delighted, and from that moment assumed that the result of the war would be, 
not the admission of the Uitlanders to a share in the government of the South 
African Republic, but the complete subjugation of that state and its annexa- 
tion to the British crown; the British government would then “give them 
{the Boers] as early as possible such Local Government as can safely be al- 
lowed to them” (p. 572). 

On these two points the author makes his case. No one reading Mr. 
Garvin’s account could understand, however, why Chamberlain was so bitter- 
ly attacked both at home and abroad, and how Harcourt could write him in 
1898, saying, “I regard you, the Kaiser William and Milner as by nature the 
pattern Jingoes of these times.” But it may be as well to have the Chamber- 
lain point of view undiluted, since the student of the question may so easily 
refer to A. G. Gardiner’s Harcourt or J. A. Spender’s Campbell-Bannerman, 
which give the arguments and the attitude of the opposition. 

In one respect, even the moderate imperialist might disagree with Mr. 
Garvin. Mr. Garvin has a singular lack of appreciation of anyone but his hero 
—neither Rhodes, nor Kriiger, nor Milner, nor any other major figure seems 
to please him. Even Lord Salisbury, who was prime minister and foreign 
secretary, is pictured as unimportant. There is abundant testimony (see, for 
instance, Sir Harry H. Johnston, The story of my life [1923]) that Salisbury 
was neither so ignorant of African affairs nor so unimportant in them as Mr. 
Garvin suggests. 

A reviewer's necessarily brief mention of large and involved questions can- 
not do justice to Chamberlain’s assiduous and high-minded imperialism. It 
was the work of politicians like Chamberlain, journalists like Mr. Garvin, 
and proconsuls like Milner that made the British Empire what, for a moment, 
it was. We shall look forward to Mr. Garvin’s account of Chamberlain’s 
crusade for tariff reform, still effective in the British Empire of today. 


E. P. 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


Maurice de Bunsen, diplomat and friend. By Epcar T. S. Duepa.e, 
translator and editor of German diplomatic documents. London: 
John Murray, 1934. Pp. 359. 15s. 


Maurice de Bunsen, of Anglo-German extraction, was a remarkable in- 
dividual. Reared in a sane aristocratic atmosphere at home and with Rugby 
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and Christ Church, Oxford, as his academic background, he prepared for the 
diplomatic service after mature deliberation. His family connections in Eng- 
land and on the continent, his love of outdoor life, and his conciliatory spirit 
were brought to bear upon his home life and his career. A man of even tem- 
perament and high purpose and a good “mixer,” he established intimate re- 
lations with the highest personages in the countries to which he was accredited. 
On one occasion, his genial personality, penetrating frankness, and recognized 
trustworthiness enabled him to mediate between France and Spain in the 
Moroccan question. 

De Bunsen’s contacts were kaleidoscopic. He served his country with un- 
failing loyalty in Washington, Berne, Madrid, Paris, Tokyo, Bangkok, Con- 
stantinople, and Vienna. He traveled widely and took an interest in the social 
life of three continents. He was a good yachtsman and an able shot. Immedi- 
ately before the outbreak of the Great War, he was charged with the arduous 
task of analyzing the forces and counterforces involved in Austria’s relations 
with the Balkans and of sending reliable information to his government. After 
the war, he served on several academic and diplomatic commissions. In 
recognition of his services he was knighted by his sovereign. 

The author of De Bunsen’s biography enjoyed exceptional advantages. He 
was in sympathy with his subject and had access to the private family papers. 
As translator and editor of the German diplomatic documents, he was familiar 
with the prewar diplomatic background of which De Bunsen was an integral 
part. He knew the essential and unessential details of the diplomatist’s life 
and gained a perspective of his career. In trying to present a complete picture 
of De Bunsen’s activities, he has filled the text with extracts from letters and 
documents and bound them together with introductory or summarizing para- 
graphs. The result is an entertaining and stimulating chronicle rather than a 
profound study of De Bunsen’s personality and achievements. Editorial 
ability has been allowed to relegate biographical penetration to a minor posi- 
tion. We hear of numerous reports sent to the foreign office, of the direct 
connections with momentous diplomatic decisions, and of the satisfaction of 
the government with his work, but there are relatively few attempts to show 
in what respect De Bunsen contributed to the solution of intricate diplomatic 
problems. 

Mr. Dugdale expresses profound admiration for two outstanding traits of 
De Bunsen’s personality; his unusual common sense and his ability “to en- 
joy and make the most of every moment of his life.” The reproductions of 
well-selected photographs show that the diplomatist was a cautious, mild- 
mannered, patient man conscious of the persuasive power of circumstance 
and aware that he represented the most powerful empire on earth. He knew 
to what extent he could depend upon the logic of events. A man of De Bunsen’s 
caliber deserves an enduring monument. 

C. M. WenvEL 
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Theodore Roosevelt and the Japanese-American crises. An account of the 
international complications arising from the race problem on the Pacific 
Coast. By Tuomas A. BaIrLey, assistant professor of history, Stan- 
ford University. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1934. Pp. 353. $3.00. 


The years 1905-9 were critical ones in the relations of the United States 
and Japan. The traditional American attitude of paternalism toward Japan 
had been somewhat altered by the close of the Russo-Japanese War. In the 
following years the racial and economic hostility of many Californians toward 
Japanese led to a situation which contained possibilities of actual conflict 
between Japan and America. Theodore Roosevelt dominated the course of 
American-Japanese relations during this difficult period. Professor Bailey 
takes up Roosevelt’s Japanese policy at the point at which Dennett’s Roosevelt 
and the Russo-Japanese War leaves it, and follows it through four years 
crowded with such important episodes and problems as the San Francisco 
school controversy of 1906, subsequent riots and discrimination against 
Japanese in California, the gentlemen’s agreement of 1907, the activities of 
the yellow press in both Japan and America, and the world-cruise of the 
American fleet. In the California-Japanese difficulties, Roosevelt illustrated 
his own famous definition of diplomacy. At the outset it was the Japanese 
who heard the soft speaking and the Californians who felt the big stick. 
Roosevelt believed that the Californians were pursuing a course which com- 
bined “the maximum of irritation with the minimum of efficiency.” They 
apparently desired the curtailment of Japanese immigration, yet anti-Japan- 
ese activities in California made more difficult the negotiation with Japan of 
an effective immigration arrangement. Roosevelt’s energetic intervention in 
Californian affairs, in disregard of states’ rights, soothed Japanese suscepti- 
bilities but intensified Californian feeling. In 1907 Roosevelt shifted his em- 
phasis. He came to realize that in the anti-Japanese movement he was con- 
fronted by a fact, not a theory. He had been polite to Japan; now he felt that 
he must be firm as well. The proposal to send the American fleet around the 
world was bold, even reckless. A newspaper war-scare was in full swing at the 
time, and the cruise, if interpreted in Japan as big-stick waving, might have 
had serious consequences. Yet the actual results of this move were beneficial. 
The Japanese used the opportunity to give a noteworthy demonstration of 
friendship for America and the air was cleared of much suspicion. Thus, al- 
though anti-Japanese activity in California certainly did not cease, the 
Roosevelt administration did close in an atmosphere of renewed confidence 
and good will between Japan and the United States. 

Professor Bailey estimates the essential nature of the Japanese-American 
crisis thus: “....in general the controversy lay not between the United 
States and Japan but between Japan and California, with the federal govern- 
ment seeking to secure justice for the aggrieved foreign power and at the 
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same time endeavoring to convince the state of its obligations to the rest of 
the Union.” As this summary sentence indicates, the treatment of Roose- 
velt’s policy is on the whole sympathetic. The author considers that Roose- 
velt’s actions, though often vigorous to the point of excess, were justified in 
that they resulted in the maintenance of good relations between Japan and 
the United States in a trying period. This emphasis on the international as- 
pects of his problem leads Mr. Bailey to judge the anti-Japanese movement in 
California almost entirely in terms of its effect on American-Japanese relations, 
which he considers to have been decidedly unfortunate. On the other hand, 
those who view the Californian-Japanese problem as primarily one of Ameri- 
can or Californian domestic policy will probably feel that the author has 
slighted the leaders of the anti-Japanese movement, such as Phelan and 
G. L. Johnson, and has Jone their case less than justice. 

The well-arranged bibliography includes not only a wide range of govern- 
ment publications, periodicals, newspapers, and secondary accounts, but 
several important manuscript collections, notably the Roosevelt papers, and 
correspondence in the files of the department of state, these latter never be- 
fore consulted by a historian. There will in all probability be controversy 
as to Mr. Bailey’s interpretation of the period with which he has dealt, but 
there can be no doubt that he has set forth a body of information of sub- 
stantial value for the understanding of Japanese-American relations. 

MeriBetH E. CAMERON 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


La crise européenne et la grande guerre (1904-1918). By Pierre Re- 
NOUVIN, professeur a la Faculté des Lettres de |’Université de Paris, 
conservateur 4 la Bibliothéque-Musée de la Guerre. (‘‘Peuples et 
civilisations. Histoire générale,” Vol. XIX.) Paris: Félix Alcan, 
1934. Pp. 639. Fr. 60. 


A history of the Great War, 1914-1918. By C. R. M. F. Crutrwe tt, 
principal of Hertford College, Oxford, formerly fellow of All Souls 
College. New York: Oxford University Press, 1934. Pp. 649. 
$5.50. 


A history of the World War, 1914-1918. By Lippetu Hart. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1935. Pp. 635. $4.00. 


The first two books fill a great need in historical literature, for most of 
the writing on the war has been done by military and naval men and has 
been highly controversial. Now we are provided with accounts of the struggle 
prepared by historians of repute who have no theses to sustain and have 
pondered the voluminous materials now available from all sides; the fact 
that both authors were on active service and were wounded has, no doubt, con- 
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tributed to their detachment and their complete fairness toward the Central 
Powers. 

Of the two works, that of M. Renouvin is the more comprehensive. He de- 
votes nearly a third of his space to the situation in Europe and elsewhere be- 
fore 1914, describing not merely the diplomatic controversies but also the in- 
ternal problems, both political and economic, of the future belligerents. He 
does not believe that the war sprang out of economic rivalries or even out of 
the competition in armaments—‘“la grand rivalité des armaments terrestres 
n’a commencé qu’aprés 1912, 4 une heure ot les dangers de guerre étaient trés 
apparents” (p. 179). The primary causes were Anglo German naval rivalry 
and the Austro-Russian conflict in the Near East. If the presentation is from 
the French point of view, he does not fail to indicate the anxieties of the Cen- 
tral Powers or to admit that in July, 1914, “la France se sentait contrainte a 
se montrer plus ferme qu’elle ne l’avait pendant la crise bosniaque, 4 moins de 
se résoudre 4 ruiner l’alliance” (p. 182). But the war was not the inevitable 
consequence of Sarayevo. 

Les puissances centrales connaissaient le risque; elles ]’ont couru, bien décidées 
d’avance a imposer leur volonté, méme au prix d’une guerre ... ce n'est pas la mobilisa- 
tion générale russe qui a rendu la guerre inévitable. Elle |’était, du jour ot les puis- 
sances centrales avaient résolu de faire contre la Serbie une expédition de chatiment, 
en refusant tout compromis, toute concession. 

As might be expected, after this lengthy introduction, M. Renouvin does 
not confine himself to the purely military aspects of the struggle. Indeed, he 
devoted to this proportionately less space than to the incessant diplomatic ac- 
tivity involved in seeking new allies and maneuvering for peace, and to the in- 
ternal political and economic problems of the various states. With admirable 
skill, he weaves all the elements into a compact narrative which places every 
circumstance in its proper place and proportion: thus the British offensive 
against Passchendaele in 1917 is disposed of in half a page, for the excellent 
reason that it was so barren of results. The language is at once simple and 
elegant; forceful when necessary, yet ever restrained, always clear and exact. 
There is no attempt to belittle German achievement or to gloss over Allied 
failure, and it would be extremely difficult to determine the nationality of the 
author from internal evidence. Thus he remarks that the extension of the 
Declaration of London by Great Britain and France was ““évidemment con- 
testable, du point de vue juridique” (p. 249) and that in the matter of “war 
aims,” “le programme, dans I’un et l'autre camps, est annexioniste”’ (p. 387). 
When the level is so uniformly high, it is hard to select any particular passage 
for comment; but probably the most dramatic section is that devoted to the 
German collapse: here the interaction of the Allied advance, Wilson’s diplo- 
macy, and the rising tide of discontent in Germany is portrayed in masterly 
fashion, and the reader can only agree with the verdict of a German historian 
quoted by M. Renouvin: “It was not a revolution in which one force was re- 
pelled by another; it was the spontaneous collapse of an old order of things 
which could no longer maintain itself” (p. 583). 
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The one weakness of the book is its lack of maps without which the military 
operations cannot be followed intelligently. M. Renouvin is certainly not 
enamoured of Allied generalship, but in contrast with many recent writers he 
says a good word for Joffre. In the opening campaign, Joffre kept his head and 
improvised the battle of the Marne; whereas Moltke collapsed when his pre- 
arranged plan failed of realization. Likewise it was Joffre’s strategy at Verdun 
which ruined the German calculations. Finally, a word must be said about the 
conclusion, in which the effects of the war on the belligerent peoples is keenly 
and impartially analyzed. There are no footnotes and no formal bibliography, 
but each section is provided with a list of “ouvrages 4 consulter” in many 
languages, and it is evident that M. Renouvin has consulted them. His book 
fully deserves translation into English. 

Principal Cruttwell is concerned primarily with military history and treats 
the larger issues of the war somewhat incidentally. He has the gift of making 
military operations interesting; and if he sometimes loses his sense of propor- 
tion, as when he devotes two and a half pages to the exploits of the “Emden” 
or concentrates on the opening stage of a battle and hurries over the subse- 
quent developments, as in the case of the Somme, he is generally a safe guide. 
The account of Jutland leaves nothing to be desired. In general Mr. Crutt- 
well has a much higher opinion of German leadership, especially Falkenhayn’s, 
than of the Allied. French, Haig (except at the end, when he dared his final 
offensive against the opinion of his government), Gough, Rawlinson, Murray, 
Joffre, Foch, Nivelle, are all severely castigated. The “Higher Staffs studied 
maps and not the ground” (p. 164), especially at the Dardanelles, where Ham- 
ilton tried to direct operations from a battleship. He several times mentions 
the poor signaling of the British battle-cruiser squadron and concedes the 
superiority of the German ships and their firing. The Allied treatment of 
Greece is severely condemned. But he can be equally critical of the Germans: 
they launched their submarines too soon, before they had enough, and, in 
1918, Ludendorff hardly knew what he was doing. And he has a word of praise 
for the much abused Austrian army in its final campaign. Mr. Cruttwell pro- 
vides no bibliography, but the one hundred and fifty books referred to in foot- 
notes “will probably be sufficient to glut most appetites.” 

Both writers call attention to the part played by chance in the struggle; 
the picking-up of the German naval code when the “Magdeburg” was sunk, 
the use of radio en clair by the Russians, the capture of a French officer who 
was carrying Nivelle’s order for the offensive against Chemin des Dames, the 
desertion of a Welsh sergeant on the eve of Passchendaele. Again and again, 
untoward weather led to disastrous consequences; and often, on both sides, 
troops were too tired to take advantage of openings or generals refused to be- 
lieve the evidence before them. On the whole, the military and naval people, 
as a class, seem to have proved less efficient in the conduct of the war than the 
civilians they always tried to bully. 

Captain Hart’s book is a revision and enlargement of The real war (1930), 
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which excited considerable attention for its “debunking” of many dis- 
tinguished reputations. Subsequent revelations have not changed the author’s 
opinions, and Pétain and Allenby, Pershing and Liggett, are almost the only 
Allied generals who escape his devastating criticisms. The Germans fare much 
better at Captain Hart’s hands, except Moltke in the opening campaign and 
Ludendorff in 1918. He also does justice to the Russians by pointing out how 
frequently they sacrificed themselves—and ultimately destroyed themselves— 
to aid their hard-pressed allies on the western front. The basis of Captain 
Hart’s criticism is that the Allied generals neglected the two factors which all 
history shows to be requisite for success in war: surprise and mobility, and 
the charges of stupidity and stubbornness brought by the civilian Lloyd 
George against the Allied high command are substantiated by the professional 
soldier Hart. 

The book is much more strictly a military history than the other two under 
review. Battles are described in considerable detail, many individual units 
are mentioned, the language is often semiprofessional, though always clear. 
The discussions of strategy are particularly good; how the tank operated and 
why it “won the war” is also thoroughly explained. But of diplomacy, poli- 
tics, and economics little or nothing is said. Even the negotiations preceding 
the armistice are disposed of in a few scattered sentences, and there is no 
clear statement of the final terms. 

With three such excellent books now available, the history of the Great 


War can at last be grasped and understood. 
BeRNADOTTE E. Scumitt 
University or 


War memoirs of David Lloyd George. Vol. III, 1916-1917; Vol. IV, 
1917. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1934. Pp. 597+603. $4.00 
each. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s new volumes maintain the high level of their predeces- 
sors (see Journal, VI [1934], 342-44). From the moment he became prime 
minister he set out to achieve two things necessary in his opinion to win the 
war: unity of direction on the home front and alteration of direction on the 
battle front. In the first aim he was eminently successful: it was by es- 
tablishing a ministry of shipping (III, 144-71), controlling food supplies 
(III, 199-267), creating a system of national service (III, 268-91), carefully 
handling labor unrest (IV, 169-202), and putting through a measure of elec- 
toral reform (IV, 203-17) that Mr. Lloyd George finally obtained the maxi- 
mum of efficiency from a war-weary people and kept the national morale to 
the sticking-point during the darkest days. Yet much of this aroused opposi- 
tion from bureaucrats and traditionalists, and probably no one less adept at 
circumvention than the little Welshman would have triumphed over all 
obstacles. 
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He even dealt successfully with the admiralty on the submarine question. 
In December, 1916, the Germans were sinking ships three times as fast as 
Britain was building them, and the minister of transport was predicting a 
“complete breakdown” in six months. The admirals had no plan for dealing 
with the situation (III, 88, 105). How Mr. Lloyd George cajoled and maneu- 
vered them into trying the convoy system, to which they were bitterly op- 
posed, and how the experiment worked successfully from the beginning is told 
with sly humor, not the least engaging feature being that the misleading 
statistics of the admiralty were exposed by humble civilians. 

With the generals, however, even Mr. Lloyd George could do little. Long 
convinced that assaults on the western front were bound to fail, even with all 
the munitions supplied by Mr. Lloyd George himself, he was no sooner in- 
stalled in supreme power than he attempted to have modified the military 
plans drawn up in November, 1916, which provided for a continuation of the 
Somme battle. At a conference in Rome in January, 1917, he pled for an 
offensive against Austria, which the Italian high command was quite willing 
to undertake if sufficient British and French heavy guns were provided. But 
when the British and French staffs refused to lend the guns except for a 
limited time, Cadorna lost interest. Mr. Lloyd George did not dare challenge 
the French position for fear of a rupture, and did not dare remove Haig and 
Robertson because the latter were supported by the Conservatives upon 
whom his government depended. Thus he was constrained to accept the plan 
of Nivelle, the new French generalissimo, which he did, if reluctantly, because 
it seemed to embody the element of surprise. Perhaps the plan would have 
succeeded had it been launched in February, 1917, as agreed upon, for the 
Germans had only eight divisions along the Chemin des Dames and had not 
yet executed their retirement to the Hindenburg line. But the British generals 
were opposed to the plan and delayed its execution; French politicians inter- 
fered, and a captured order revealed the secret to the Germans. So when the 
attack was made in April it encountered forty German divisions. 

What really aroused Mr. Lloyd George, however, was the Passchendale 
offensive of 1917, “the campaign of the mud.” Though he and the other 
members of the war cabinet were opposed to an assault against the German 
lines, they did not feel strong enough to forbid it, the public would not tolerate 
“politicians” interfering with the “soldiers,” and the latter would not listen to 
reason. Documents are produced which prove that the British generals 
assured the government that the French favored the offensive, whereas they 
were actually against it! Had the cabinet been correctly informed, they would 
have vetoed the campaign. Later they wished to stop it, but the soldiers fed 
the public with misleading accounts of glowing victories. Mr. Lloyd George 
finally considered replacing Haig, but could discover no one better; all he 
could do was to remove his two chief assistants who were held responsible for 
the disaster. Incidentally, the stubborn refusal of the British generals to 
break off the futile fighting made impossible the dispatch of help to Italy in 
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time to have prevented Caporetto. No more formidable indictment against a 
military machine has appeared in any book on the war. 

The chapters on the abortive Stockholm conference and the misadventures 
of Mr. Arthur Henderson and on the efforts for peace during 1917 are excel- 
lent. So also is the account of the Russian revolution as viewed from London. 
The Milner mission which visited Petrograd in January-February, 1917, fore- 
saw the upheavel but thought it would be delayed until after the war; the 
French, intent on their secret negotiations concerning the future frontiers of 
France and Russia, seem not at all to have sensed the coming events. Mr. 
Lloyd George quotes documents to prove that the British government in- 
vited the ex-tsar to England, but that the Provisional government refused to 
let him leave. 

In writing about the entry of the United States into the war, Mr. Lloyd 
George presents the conventional English view of Wilson as weak and vacil- 
lating and seems to assume that the United States had some kind of obliga- 
tion to go to war. He quite fails to appreciate the growing indignation of 
Wilson with the British blockade; while his irritation with the president’s 
peace moves may be explained by his realization that American mediation 
would very likely prevent the full accomplishment of British war aims. More 
facts and less feeling would have given the British statesman a better under- 
standing of the American position. And it is surely incorrect to say that 
Wilson “withheld his blessing” from the movement for “‘preparedness”’ (III, 
523), for he put himself at the head of it, or that after April, 1917, he threw 
“as little of his spirit, zeal and force into [the prosecution of the war] as he could 
consistently with his responsibility as the chief executive officer of the Re- 
public” (III, 562). It is no wonder that the two men later clashed at Paris. 


BEeRNADOTTE E. Scumitt 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The causes of the German collapse in 1918. Sections of the officially au- 
thorized report of the Commission of the German Constituent Assembly 
and of the German Reichstag, 1919-1928, the selection and the trans- 
lation officially approved by the commission. Selected by Ratpu Has- 
WELL Lutz. Translated by W. L. Campse.y. Stanford University, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1934. Pp. 309. $4.00. 

The materials here presented are selected from the report of the fourth 
subcommittee of the Investigating Commission on World War Responsibili- 
ties appointed by the Weimar Assembly in 1919. In view of the bulk of the 
original report (12 vols.; 1925-29, of which Vols. I-VII are drawn upon by 
Professor Lutz), the present work is of value not merely as translation but also 
as an abridgment allowing others than the specialist to obtain a balanced 
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first-hand acquaintance with the results of the inquiry. Like the original 
report, it is divided into two parts dealing respectively with the military 
collapse and the political revolution. 

The translation is on the whole satisfactory from the standpoint of both 
accuracy and fluency, although questions of exact meaning inevitably arise 
over which those interested in particular points will naturally wish to consult 
the German text. The selection is a judicious one, presenting clear expressions 
of the variety of conflicting views and adequate evidence upon the facts. The 
usual restraint in editorial explanation, however, leaves the reader under a 
handicap because of the peculiar and varying nature of the materials and 
because of the lack of continuity resulting from rigorous selection. A full 
table of contents for the first seven volumes of the report, provided in an 
appendix, is of much assistance, but the character of the materials is not al- 
ways patent, particularly with respect to degree of removal from direct 
knowledge of the events (e.g., Document 30). There is a short foreword, 
giving general explanations, and an adequate index. 

The subject matter is of peculiar importance not only because it pertains 
to what is so far the outstanding political event of the century—the final de- 
cision of the Great War—but because from the circumstances of Germany’s 
defeat arose the “stab-in-the-back” accusation against German Social De- 
mocracy which contributed to weaken the foundations of the Second Reich. 
The findings of the subcommittee in effect exonerate the parties of the Left 
of any material blame and indirectly indict the ruling class as guilty of sacrific- 
ing the German people in pursuit of an annexationist policy. The evidence 
and arguments as to the facts are convincing, quite aside from the moral 
question involved. It is the old story of that incorrigible obtuseness in the 
governing element which has been Germany’s affliction. 

By far the greatest value of this volume, however, lies in the lessons it can 
give to those responsible for the conduct of any future war. Here, laid out 
on the dissecting table, is a case of success in smashing a great nation. From 
the unpleasant details much could be learned by soldiers and statesmen about 
how to repeat such a success, or to prevent its repetition, in the future. The 
madness of the German Supreme Command in contravening the civil govern- 
ment contains, in particular, a terrible moral—which, alas, soldiers will 
probably never appreciate! This should be compulsory reading for all generals. 


D. Irvine 
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Devices of early printers, 1457-1560. Their history and development. With a chapter on 
portrait figures of printers. By Hua Witi1aAM Davies. London: Grafton, 1935. Pp. 
720. 30s. 

Leaders, dreamers and rebels. By René FULSp-Mitier. New York: Viking Press, 
1935. Pp. 464. $5.00. 

Great mass movements in history and the wish-dreams that inspired them. 

Die Kriegsflotten der Welt und ihre Kampfkraft. By ApALBerT RitTER VON GOERNE. 
Berlin: Mittler, 1935. Pp. 121. Rm. 3.50. 

Histoire des doctrines monétaires dans les rapports avec l'histoire des monnaies. By R. 
Gonnarp. Vol. I, Del’antiquité au XVIT° siécle. Paris: Sirey, 1935. Pp. 289. Fr. 30. 

Antisemitismus der Welt in Wort und Bild. Edited by Ropert Kérper. Dresden: Groh, 
1935. Pp. 326. Rm. 23.50. 

The state in theory and practice. By Haroip J. Lasxi. New York: Viking Press, 1935. 
Pp. 299. $3.00. 

A short history of modern Europe. By T. W. Rixer. New York: Macmillan, 1935. Pp. 
886. $3.50. 

The making of the modern Jew. By Mitton Sretnperc. London: Routledge, 1935. 
8s. 6d. 

Democracy and military power. By Sitas Bent McKrintey. With an introduction by 
Cuarues A. Bearp. New York: Vanguard, 1934. Pp. 313. $3.00. 


Writing apparently for the general public, Mr. McKinley reviews history from 
Homer to Hitler, to substantiate the thesis that democracy can flourish only when a 
citizen infantry dominates in the art of war. That there has been a certain historical 
correlation of great significance between citizen infantry and democracy is made clear 
enough, but the assumption that this correlation proves the thesis can spring only from 
a very simplistic idea of causation. About as good a case could be made out for the 
theory that the dominance of citizen infantry in war has resulted from the rise of de- 
mocracy or that both are results of common causes. Gratuitous assumptions about 
causation are so prevalent throughout the book that a full critique would take a volume 
(see, for example, the explanation of the French Revolution, p. 234). As philosophy of 
history and as history of military institutions, the work is one of rather superficial 
scholarship (cf. the bibliography) which suffers greatly from a lack of pre-publication 
criticism by competent authorities in those fields. Nevertheless, the author has caught 
hold of a great monster of truth by the tail and sought to drag it out into public view. 
In this he renders an important service, though his particular interpretation is open to 
query and criticism. Mr. Beard provides a thoughtful introduction in which the realistic 
and intelligent attitude of the Fathers of the Republic on military matters is contrasted 
with that of our own time. 

Datxas D. Irvine 


Geography in relation to the social sciences. By IsA1an BowMan, director of the American 
Geographical Society. Geography in the schools of Europe. By Rose B. Ciark, Ne- 
braska Wesleyan University. (“Report of the Commission on the Social Studies,” 
Part V.) New York: Scribners, 1935. Pp. 382. 
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Slightly less than half of this book is a survey of geography in European schools b 
Dr. Rose B. Clark. This will be useful to those who are tackling the problem of nsencnd 
which embrace geography along with history or the social sciences. 

The first half, by Dr. Bowman, is a comprehensive statement of the status and aims 
of geography, its utilities and realities, ad to students of history and the social 
sciences. No longer can any serious devotee of these subjects be excused for holding that 
geography deals only with static things or that geographers are environmental determin- 
ists. In language free from technical terms, the utility of phy to history and the 
social sciences is clearly set forth. The author pear bert emphasizes graphic repre- 
sentation, especially maps, as embodying the chief measurements made by geographers 
in both field and library study. Ways of using all manner of maps are suggested. The 
maps selected for illustration range in magnitude from the whole earth to tiny fragments 
of it. The significance of area (regions or sections) is stressed as being peculiarly the 
province of the geographer, who does not treat regions haphazardly, nor incidentally, 
but expertly and according to a well-established technique. Since nearly all subjects 
deal with area, geography can be of vital use to them. The footnotes constitute a con- 
siderable bibliography of recent trends in geographic thought. Naturally enough, they 
draw more heavily from the admirable publications of the American Geographical So- 
ciety, of which the author is director, than from other sources. 


DERWENT WHITTLESEY 
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The three estates in medieval and Renaissance literature. By Ruta Monu. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1933. Pp. 425. $4.50. 

“There is no doubt that the medieval verse or prose catalogues of the classes of so- 
ciety and their ‘defections,’ that is, their shortcomings, which we shall call the Litera- 
ture of the Estates of the World, were regarded in their own time as a distinct literary 
form,’ Miss Mohl writes in the preliminary pages of her book. The establishment of 
the thesis that this social criticism constituted a literary type as definite in form as the 
metrical romance or the beast epic is the author’s objective, but the value of her work 
lies in the description of many forgotten satires rather than in her somewhat unsuccess- 
ful effort to frame a definition that will neatly parcel together as a distinct literary form 
a mass of verse and prose dealing with the frailties of the social classes. Even if Miss 
Mohl rides her thesis harder than its importance justifies, her discussion of the content 
of scores of social satires will make her book useful to the historical student. Beginning 
with a twelfth-century Latin poem of Walter Mapes entitled De statibus mundi, she 
analyzes the better-known works of continental and English origin from that period to 
the middle of the seventeenth century. She is chiefly concerned with authors who call 
the roll of the classes of society and express opinions, usually satirical, of their subjects. 
A more orderly and detailed description of these obscure social commentaries, with more 
attention to the conditions which produced them, would have made Miss Mohl’s book 
much more valuable to other students of the material. One feels that she has touched 
upon an important subject but has missed the opportunity to develop it significantly. 
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This brilliantly executed little study of Erasmus of Rotterdam presents some diffi- 
culties to the reviewer, who is more accustomed to dealing with learned monographs 
and scholarly biographies than with what may be considered popular literature. It is 
not an easy book to classify or to evaluate. There is much in its vivid style and pene- 
trating psychological insight that commands admiration, but much also that will offend 
the historical sense of any student of the sixteenth century. Perhaps the best solution 
of the reviewer's problem is to be content with issuing a judicious blend of warning and 
encouragement to the prospective reader. 

The reader, then, om seeks in this book a historical biography of the sage of Rotter- 
dam will seek in vain, for that is not the author’s purpose. He will find instead—and 
this is no mean discovery—a vivid, impressionistic portrait, from which the features of 
Erasmus emerge in unforgettable outline. The historian may carp at inaccuracies of 
detail; he may complain, and with reason, that the background is out of focus; the true 
Erasmian will deprecate the daring boldness of line and the absence of those shadings 
that are often the major part of truth; yet he will be forced to recognize that the face 
is — face of Erasmus, even though the voice may occasionally seem the voice of an- 
other. 

In short, by some gift of intuition or creative imagination, Stefan Zweig has suc- 
ceeded in realizing for himself and in reproducing for his readers, from a fund of his- 
torical information that is somewhat less than adequate, a very understanding picture 
of a man whom many more erudite scholars have failed to understand at all. He a 
some things about Erasmus that need to be said, though the need is not now so great 
as it would have been a generation ago; and he says them with a fine literary skill, if 
with rather less qualification than complete verity demands. This book is not written 
for professional scholars, but it is one that any scholar may read with pleasure and not 
without profit. 

Wa tace K. Ferauson 
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ciety, 1935. 

The biography of a seventeenth-century Jewish scholar and printer who worked to 
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Tuomas. Norman, Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 1935. Pp. 308. $3.50. 
Documents from the archives of Spain, Mexico, and New Mexico. 

Eugenio di Savoia. By It10 Jort. 2 vols. (“Collana storica Sabauda.”’) Turin: Para- 
via, 1933. Pp. 303+308. L. 22. 

Minuet: a critical survey of French and English literary ideas in the eighteenth century. 
By F. C. Green. London: Dent, 1935. Pp. 499. 15s. 
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Clement XIV). Edited by Ceci Rorn. London: Woburn Press, 1935. 7s. 6d. 
First published in 1759, this is the most elaborate extant refutation of the charges 

against the Jews. 
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‘ An  apaag of three great eighteenth-century scientists—Lavoisier, Priestley, and 
‘avendish. 
Studies in Anglo-French history. Edited by ALFRED CoviLLe and Harotp TEMPERLEY. 
New York: Macmillan, 1935. Pp. 193. $2.75. 
These include studies of the South Sea Bubble, the annexation of Savoy, English and 


French foreign ministers in the eighteenth century, and the conversations of the French 
and English general staffs on the eve of the Great War. 
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Lectures historiques. 1789-1848. By E. Lesourp. Paris: Lanore, 1935. Pp. 364. Fr. 14. 

Espansione e contrazione: introduzione alla storia d’Europa nei secoli XIX e XX. By 
V. Tizone. Trapani: Casa editrice Radio, 1935. Pp. 156. L. 8. 

The Mississippi question, 1795-1803. A study in trade politics and diplomacy. By Ar- 
THUR Preston Wuitaker. New York: Appleton-Century, 1934. Pp. 342. $3.50. 
Trafalgar. By Benito Pérez Gaupés. (“Episodios nacionales.”) Madrid: Hernando, 

1934. Pp. 266. Pes. 3. 

Die dritte Koalition und die Heilige Allianz nach neuen Quellen. By Hitpecarp Scnar- 
pER. (“Osteuropiiische Forschungen,” edited by Orro Horrzscu. New ser., Vol. 
XVI.) Kénigsberg: Ost-Europa-Verlag, 1935. Pp. 100. Rm. 4.50. 

This compact and well-documented study places the Holy Alliance of 1815 in a truer 
historical perspective by relating the pug yw to other contemporary schemes for inter- 
national co-operation. When Alexander I began his reign in 1801, the rationalist con- 
cept of an international society based upon natural law was already weakening, and the 
views of writers such as Burke and St. Martin on the theocratic basis of society were 
gaining ground. Statecraft, motivated by Christian and humanitarian ideals, offered a 
corrective alike for monarchical or mob despotism; and such a philosophy made good 
propaganda for the allied governments. Dr. Schaeder amplifies and sometimes corrects 
the works of Driault, Sorel, Rose, and others in tracing the development of the project 
for a federation of Christian princes from a draft outlined by the Abbé Scipione Piattoli 
(1803), and recommended to Alexander I by Czartoryski, to the final adoption of the 
articles of the Holy Alliance in 1815. The influence of the Baroness von Kriidener in 
quickening Alexander’s conscience is not denied, but it is measured against the stimu- 
lus provided by such thinkers as Burke, Adam Miiller, and Franz von Baader. 


Grorrrey Bruun 

Die heilige Allianz. Tragik eines europiéischen Friedensbundes. By W1LHELM SCHWARZ. 
Stuttgart: Cotta, 1935. Pp. 383. Rm. 5. 

Treasure cruise: the voyage of the Vigilant to Cocos Island. By ComMMANDER JAMES 
Piumpton, R.N.R. London: H. & G. Witherby, 1935. Pp. 191. 8». 6d. 

A recent search for the plunder of the pirate Benito, who raided the west coast of 

Peru in 1818 or 1819. 

Road and rail in forty countries. Prepared by Dr. Paut Wout and Pror. A. ALBITREC- 
cia for the INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1935. Pp. 455. $6.00. 

Palmerston, Metternich and the European system, 1830-1841. By C. K. Wesster. The 
Raleigh Lecture on history, the British Academy. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1934. Pp. 36. $0.75. 


Within the space of thirty-four pages Professor Webster has surveyed very compre- 
hensively the rivalry of Palmerston and Metternich for the control of European diplo- 
macy throughout the period 1830-41. He has demonstrated that each of these statesmen, 
in dealing with the Belgian, Spanish, Near Eastern, and other international questions 
of the time, wished to establish around himself a center of negotiations in which he 
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could play a dominant réle. During the first part of the period they “thwarted one an- 
other in East and West though often admitting that their interests were nearly the 
same,” and neither succeeded in attaining the goal to which they both aspired. Through- 
out the period both were handicapped by “unreliable” allies. In 1839 Louis Philippe 
contributed materially to the launching of Metternich’s Vienna Conference plan which 
seemed for the moment to assure the success of the Austrian chancellor, and in 1839- 
41 Nicholas I played a major réle in preparing the way for the triumph of Palmerston. 
Metternich’s unenviable position at the close of the period may be attributed to his 
“egotism, falsity, and weakness,” and to “the condition of his country and govern- 
ment.” He was “‘without an equal in Europe” in diagnosing the international problems 
of his day, but “no one would trust him to prescribe a remedy.” In surveying the 
rivalry of Palmerston and Metternich between 1830 and 1841 Mr. Webster has drawn 
liberally from unpublished diplomatic correspondence in the British and Austrian 
archives, and he has uniformly maintained a high standard of scholarship. 
F. S. Ropkey 


Russland und Frankreich vom Ausgang des Krimkrieges bis zum italienischen Kriege 
1856-1859. By Ernst Scuute. (“Osteuropiiische Forschungen,” edited by Orro 
Hoerzscu. New ser., Vol. XIX.) Kénigsberg: Ost-Europa-Verlag, 1935. Pp. 168. 
Rm. 6.50. 

Heroes and assassins. By Stoyan Curistowe. New York: McBride, 1935. Pp. 290. 
$3.00. 

Macedonia’s struggle for independence. 


Theodor Herzl. Biographie. By ALEx Bern. Vienna: Fiba-Verlag, 1935. Pp. 736. 

Histoire dhier pour ceux d’aujourd hui. By Jutes Bosmant. Liége: Editions Desoer, 
1934. Pp. 144. Fr. 15. 

Documents on international affairs 1933. Edited by Jonn W. WHEELER-BENNETT, 
deputy-chairman of the Information Committee, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. Assisted by Stepuen A. HEALD, secretary, Information Department, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. New York: Oxford University Press, 1934. Pp. 
538. $10.00. 

This is the largest volume yet to appear in this invaluable series, 1933 being perhaps 
the most disturbed year since the close of the war. The documents are grouped under 
“World Economic affairs,” “Disarmament and security,” “Europe,” “America and the 
Far East.” Nothing of consequence has been omitted, and the relatively large number 
of documents emanating from or addressed to the United States is symptomatic of the 
more active policy persued by the American government since March 4, 1933. 


PRE-WAR DIPLOMACY 


Triple Alliance and Triple Entente. By Bernavotrte E. Scumitt, professor of modern 
history in the University of Chicago. (“The Berkshire studies in European history,” 
edited by Ricnarp A. Newsat, Laurence B. Packarp, Sipney A. Packarp.) 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1934. Pp. 131. 

This little book traces the origin and development of that system of international 
alignments which helped to preserve the peace of Europe for upward of forty years, and 
then became a major factor in the breaking of that peace in 1914. The most significant 
articles of the more important agreements are quoted. Related phases of diplomatic 
history are narrated, and there are brief references to the connection of imperialism with 
the system of alignments. Tables in the appendix illustrate strikingly the concomitant 
growth of armaments. All of this necessitates the crowding of a large amount of ma- 
terial into brief compass, but the logical arrangement and the straightforward style make 
the presentation clear and attractive. Diagrams illustrating the alignments in 1883, 
1887-90, 1894, 1907, and 1914 add much to this clarity. The bibliographical note gives 
brief comments on about a hundred well-selected titles. 

‘actual errors are very few, and the treatment of the period preceding 1904 seems 
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entirely impartial. “Revisionists” will, however, object to several points in the treat- 
ment of the pre-war decade. Features of the German policy in Morocco are denounced 
as “blunder of the first magnitude” (p. 72) and “mistaken, brutal tactics” (p. 88), while 
there is little condemnation of the policies of the Entente Powers. In the necessarily 
hurried account of the summer of 1914 there are numerous interpretations distinctly 
unfavorable to the Central Powers, and the assertion that all Grey’s “proposals for 
delay, discussion and compromise . . . . were rejected by Germany and Austria’”’ (p. 
111) is certainly erroneous. The statements regarding the strength of the Alliance in 
er a 100, 101) probably give the impression of greater cohesion than actually 
existed. 


Grorce B. Mannart 

Europe since 1870. By Preston WiLson Siosson. With a foreword by James T. Suor- 
WELL. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1935. Pp. 810. $4.25. 

Britain and the Balkan crisis, 1875-1878. By WautER G. WirtHweEIn. (“Studies in his- 
tory, economics, and public law,”’ No. 407.) New York: Columbia University Press, 
1935. Pp. 433. $5.00. 

Disraeli, Gladstone and the Eastern question: a study in diplomacy and party politics. By 
R. W. Seton-Wartson. London: Macmillan, 1935. Pp. 590. 21s. 

Documents diplomatiques frangais (1871-1919). Published by the Mrnistére pes Ar- 
FAIRES Errancbres. Edited by the Commission pE PuBLICATION DEs DocuMENTS 
Re atiFs AUX ORIGINES DE LA GUERRE DE 1914. Ist ser., 1871-1900. Vol. VI, 8 avril 
1885—30 décembre 1887. Paris: Imprimerie nationale; Alfred Costes; “L’ Europe nou- 
velle,” 1934. Pp. xxxix+695. Fr. 60. 

Guillaume II et Nicholas IT. By Maurice Pa.fboiocue. Paris: Plon, 1935. Pp. 260. 
Fr. 12. 

Prince Louis of Battenberg, admiral of the fleet. By Mark Kerr. New York: Longmans, 
1934. Pp. 303. $4.00. 


Prince Louis of Battenberg will long be remembered as the official who, of his own 
initiative, on Sunday, July 26, 1914, being First Sea Lord, held the British fleet together 
as it was about to disperse after maneuvres. This action permitted Great Britain to 
obtain command of the sea the moment war was declared. Yet it did not suffice to over- 
come the outcry against him because of his German birth, and he had to resign in a 
few months after forty-six years’ service in the British navy. The prince was a brother 
of the ill-fated Alexander of Battenberg, who was Prince of Bulgaria from 1879 to 1886. 
He became a British subject in 1868 when he entered the navy. As director of naval 
intelligence from 1902 to 1905 and one of the sea lords from 1911, he had much to do 
with preparing the British navy for the impending struggle with Germany. Command- 
ing a squadron which visited the United States in 1906, Prince Louis astonished his 
American hosts by navigating Chesapeake Bay without a pilot and by brilliant maneu- 
vers in New York harbor. He was, however, a modest gentleman of great personal 
charm, who was much beloved by all ranks. Admiral Kerr, an intimate friend of long 
standing, has performed a labor of love in writing this sketch of Prince Louis, under 
whom he often served. 
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Von den Staufern zu den Habsburgern. Aufléisung des Reichs und Emporkommen der 
Landesstaaten (1250-1519). By Jonannes Hatter. (“Sammlung Géschen,” No. 
1077.) Leipzig: de Gruyter, 1935. Pp. 117. Rm. 1.60. 
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Don John of Austria. By Katuertne Yeo. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1934. Pp. 345. 
$2.50. 


This sympathetic study of the short life of Don John of Austria illumines the Medi- 
terranean phase of Spanish policy in the third quarter of the sixteenth century. He 
crushed the last Moorish rebellion in southern Spain in 1570; and as commander of the 
forces of the Holy League by land and sea he was the chief fi in the decisive defeat of 
the Turks at Lepanto, which marked the beginning of the decadence of the Porte. The 
author contributes little of importance to the story of his last two years, which were de- 
voted to the pacification of the Netherlands after the harsh tactics of the Duke of Alba 
and the more politic regency of Requesens. 
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This biography does not pretend to supplant William Stirling Maxwell's two scholar- 
ly volumes on Don John with their emphasis on contemporary politics. The author is 
interested in the amazing career of Don John. She bases her story largely on the work of 
Maxwell and the Jeromin of Luis Doloma, on the histories of the Morisco rebellion by 
two contemporaries, Marmol and Mendoza, and on the accounts of the battle of Lepan- 
to by Rosell and Jurien de la Graviére. Some readers may question certain basic as- 
sumptions of the author in regard to the relative value of Spanish unification and Ca- 
tholicism weighed against the destruction of Moorish civilization and industry, or her 
unconscious belief that Moorish sacrilege of Christian temples and homes was more 
heinous than Spanish desecration of Moorish religion and lives. Steeped in the customs, 
social life, physical environment, and psychology of sixteenth-century Spain, the author 
crams the book with details illustrative of social history. They constitute delightful 
reading, although one is inclined to wonder whether imagination or research furnished 
the major portion of the wealth of local color. 
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Maximilian, emperor of Mexico. Memoirs of his private secretary, José Luis Blasio. 
Translated and edited by Ropert HamMmMonp Murray. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1934. Pp. 235. $3.00. 

A few months after Maximilian’s arrival in Mexico, Blasio, a young Mexican, was 
employed as a translator in the secretariat. In the following year, he became the emper- 
or’s private secretary. In August, 1866, he was sent to Europe to carry dispatches to the 
empress, and he went with her to Rome. He then returned to Mexico, accompanied 
Maximilian on his last campaign, and shared his captivity but not his fate at Querétaro. 
The memoirs, published in Spanish in 1905, give a simple but vivid picture of life at the 
imperial court of Mexico and of the two high points of the tragedy: the mental break- 
down of Carlota and the last days of Maximilian. The great value of the book is the 
wealth of personal detail that throws unintended but clear light on Maximilian’s unfit- 
ness for his task in every respect but good intentions and bravery. We read of foods and 
wines, costumes, furniture and china, of balls and journeys, of all phases of the emper- 
or’s life and interests. For the benefit of “‘psychological” biographers, it should be noted 
that Blasio soon observed that the emperor and empress slept apart; and he learned 
from the valet that, although ladies frequently entered a secret door to Maximilian’s 
apartments, Carlota apparently had no extra-marital interests. He observed, too, that 
at Puebla, on her journey to the coast, Carlota showed symptoms of the mental aberra- 
tion that overcame her at Rome. Throughout the narrative appears Blasio’s sincere 
and loyal affection for the imperial couple. 

The foreword by Carleton Beals sketches the story up to Maximilian’s arrival in 
Mexico. 
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Die Auswanderung der Lothringer in das Banat und die Batschka im 18. Jahrhundert. 
By Franz Stanauica. (“Schriften der Wissenschaftlichen Institut der Elsass-Loth- 
ringer im Reich und der Universitit Frankfurt,’’ New ser., No. 12.) Frankfurt am 
Main: Elsass-Lothringer-Institut, 1934. Pp. 75. Rm. 3.30. 
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Ceskoslovenské vlastidéda [Czechoslovak encyclopedia]. Vol. IV, Déjiny [History]; Sup- 
plement I, Déjiny [History]. Prague: “Sfinx,” Bohumil Janda, 1932-35. Pp. 638+ 
130. Ké. 300. 

This encyclopedia provided the most somapveaneies and up-to-date information 
available on Czechoslovakia. The present volume is no exception to its excellence. 
Under the editorship of Professor Vaclav Novotny, four additional ialists on the 
various phases of Czechoslovak history have contributed to this es st Dr. Josef 
DobliaS writes on the period before the appearance of the Slavs; Dr. Novotny, on the 
period up to 1273; Dr. Otakar OdloZlik, up to 1419; Dr. Rudolf Urbanek, up to 1526; 
Dr. OdloZlik covers the period of the Reformation; and Dr. Jaroslav Proke’S pt brings 
the story through the modern period. The Supplement is the work of Dr. Proked. 
Throughout, an attempt has been made to incorporate the results of modern scholarly 
research, but one wishes that more emphasis had been placed on social and cultural 

hases rather than on the purely political aspects. On the other hand, the publication 
as no equal in its field. Each chapter has an exhaustive bibliography; innumerable re- 
production of historical documents and pictures are scattered throughout the volume; 
and, contrary to the usual European practice, the work is beautifully bound and the 
index itself covers nine closely printed pages. It should be noted that the Supplement is 
included in the price of the original volume. 
Josepu S. Roucek 


Chekhoslovatski myatezh i Samarskaya ychredilka [The Czechoslovak uprising and the 
constituent assembly of Samara]. By Fepor Gavritovicn Popov. Moscow-Sama- 
ra: Myagi v Samarya, 1934. Pp. 254. @r. 50k. 
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La monarchie francaise. By Cuartes Benorst. 2 vols. Paris: Dunod, 1935. Fr. 25. 
La France et ses colonies. By ANTONIN Fraysse. Paris: Colin, 1935. Pp. 40. Fr. 2.75. 
L’anoblissement en France au temps de Frangois By Jean-Ricnarp Biocu. (“Bib- 

liothéque de la Revue Historique.’’) Paris: Alcan, 1934. Pp. 216. Fr. 15. 

This strange little volume will be welcome to students of European social history, 
and particularly the social history of early modern France. What at first glance appears 
to be a somewhat severely juridical investigation becomes in its best passages a unique 
and illuminating study on certain aspects of the social structure of the old régime. In 
point of method M. Bloch is beyond reproach. The only criticism that can be made is 
that, as the study was written in 1906 and is now published in its unaltered form, it ig- 
nores the not inconsiderable literature on the periphery of the subject that has appeared 
in the meantime. Still, there is no good retort to the author’s plea that in the interval 
no similar study of importance has been undertaken. 

For his treatise on the process of ennoblement M. Bloch has chosen the reign of 
Francis I, because it is the time of transition from medieval society to the orderly ad- 
ministration of the modern state, when the nobility, already no longer the military class 
of the nation, ceased also to be a closed caste. To the question ‘“‘What constitutes no- 
bility?” which has amused and worried students ever since the humanists of the Renais- 
sance, M. Bloch offers as clear a definition as the total absence of a precise legal theory 
during the old régime permits. But his chief purpose is to show that there were nu- 
merous points of contact between the nobility and the roture. By direct royal decree, 
by acquiring possession of noble land, by holding or purchasing certain offices, individu- 
als of the third estate could rise to a position identical with that of the gentilhomme. 
M. Bloch insists on the futility of attempting to set up certain specific earmarks of no- 
bility. The frontiers between social classes were not fixed, but mobile. It was all a 
matter of custom and usage and the reciprocal jealousies of social classes. Of the two 
principal modes of ennoblement which the author discusses—personal ennoblement by 
royal decree and the possession of an office which conferred nobility—the vast majority 
of bourgeois who entered the privileged classes came in by the latter route. The aston- 
ishing thing is that, in view of the mounting wave of office-holding nobility, the king 
made no more general use of ennobling by royal decree, for he created no more than two 
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hundred nobles during his entire reign. In both cases, however, the process of ennoble- 
ment was, in a certain sense, a function of the royal treasury. Ennoblements increased 
with the needs of the royal treasury, the correlation being almost perfect. The average 
price of personal ennoblement rose in 1543 (the year of the alliance between England 
and the Emperor) to roughly 800 livres, and most of the two hundred new nobles came 
from Normandy, the wealthiest province in the kingdom. But the extreme caution 
which Francis I exercised in ennobling individual members of the bourgeoisie he aban- 
doned entirely in the case of the office-holding nobility. Confronted with repeated 
financial crises, Francis I not only continued to sell offices but created new ones for the 
purpose of selling them. Every financial crisis provoked a fresh creation of functionaries. 
Since the supply of offices soon surpassed the demand for them, the king was compelled 
to increase the guarantees to make them desirable. He ended by making the office the 
irrevocable personal property of the possessor and conferring upon it an ennobling 
power. M. Bloch draws a trenchant analogy between the old feudality and the new 
financial and judicial te os. nobility. Justice and finance have taken the place 
of landed property; and the French monarchy, inspired by a false financial policy, has 
created in its office-holders a new feudality that was stronger and more tenacious than 
the first. The new feudality came into possession of the vital resources of the state, 
which henceforth was entirely in the hands of financiers and magistrates. This, says 

M. Bloch, will explain the feebleness of the last Valois kings; and, one may add, even 

Louis XIV could not recover royal authority completely for the Bourbons. 

The reviewer has selected only some of the larger implications of this study, which is 
conspicuous for its intelligence and precision of thought, its close and exhaustive docu- 
mentation. Notwithstanding the thirty years that have passed since it was written, 
one can only feel grateful to the Revue historique for its publication at this late hour. 

Water L. Dorn 

Le Vert-Galant. Vie héroique et amoureuse de Henri IV. By Marce..e Viovx. Paris: 
Fasquelle, 1935. Pp. 320. Fr. 15. 

Scénes et tableaux du régne de Louis XIII. By Lucien Batas. Paris: Gautier-Langue- 
reau, 1935. Pp. 256. Fr. 12. 

Un frére de Richelieu inconnu. By Maxmmin Detocue. Paris: Desclée De Brouwer, 
1935. Pp. 553. Fr. 28. 

Les officiers de justice du bailliage royal d’ Avesnes (1661-1790). By Micue. Missorre. 
Paris: Champion, 1935. Pp. 184. Fr. 40. 

La prépondérance francaise. Louis XIV (1661-1715). By A. pE Satnt-Lécer and 
uippe Saenac. (“‘Peuples et civilisations. Histoire générale,” Vol. X. Edited by 
Louis and Saenac.) Paris: Alcan, 1935. Pp. 564. Fr. 50. 

Une famille de bourgeoisie frangaise de Louis XIV a Napoléon. By Cuar.es Poutuas. 
Paris: Alcan, 1935. Pp. 212. Fr. 25. 

Adriana Le Couvreur. By M. Corsi. Milan: Ceschina, 1935. Pp. 240. L. 15. 

La réforme de V'état au XVIITI* siécle. By Francois Prerri. Paris: Editions de France, 
1935. Fr. 20. 

Les Anglais dans le Comté de Nice et en Provence depuis le XV III® siécle. Nice: Musée 
Masséna, 1935. 

La duchesse de Chdteaurour et ses seurs. Avec des lettres et documents inédits tirés de la 
Bibliothéque Nationale, de la Bibliothéque de Rouen, des Archives Nationales et des col- 
lections particuliéres. By EpmMonp pe Goncourt and JuLEs pe Goncourt. Paris: 
E. Flammarion, 1934. Pp. 392. Fr. 15. 

La mia nunziatura in Francia. By Carpina L. Lampruscuini. Bologna: Zanichelli, 
1935. Pp. 366. L. 12. 

Beaumarchais. Der Abenteurer im Jahrhundert der Frauen. By Paut FriscHaver. Zu- 
rich: Bibliothek Zeitgendssischer Werke, 1935. Pp. 391. 

Pays d’Ouche 1740-1933. By La Verenve. Paris: Maugard, 1935. Pp. 227. Fr.20. 
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Marat. By Piers Compton. London: Muller, 1935. Pp. 269. 5s. 

Boursault-Malherbe, comédien, conventionnel, spéculateur, 1752-1842. By Ernest Le- 
BbGuE. Paris: Alcan, 1935. Pp. 284. Fr. 30. 

Washington nous voici! La France au secours de l’indépendance américaine. By RoBERT 
pE Lorvure. Paris: Hachette, 1934. Pp. 245. Fr. 15. 

Preoccupation of our national historians with Washington, the Continental Army, 
and the Continental Congress has kept hidden from American readers the fact that the 
war with the English in America was but a small part of the world war generally desig- 
nated as the War of American Independence. Doniol in France and Van Tyne in the 
United States have done much to rectify this general opinion, but it still prevails. A 
Hep eer of their views would be highly desirable, and to some extent this has 

n made in the present volume. Unfortunately an avowed propaganda purpose pre- 
vents the author from telling anything but a romantic story, omitting the commercial 
interest, imperial rivalry, and personal ambitions that played so important a part in 
determining France’s attitude. Moreover, he is guilty of many misstatements and of 
occasional inventions. 

Le Général Lafayette. By ANprEAS Latzxo. Translated by A. ViaLatre. Paris: Gras- 
set, 1935. Pp. 420. Fr. 30. 

Le Général Dupont 1765-1840. By M. Leprovx. Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1935. Pp. 476. 
Fr. 40. 

France and the establishment of the American Catholic hierarchy. The myth of French inter- 
ference, 1783-1784. By Jutes A. BaisnéE. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1934. 
Pp. 184. $2.50. 

La contre-révolution sous la Révolution (1789-1815). By Louis Mape.in. Paris: Plon, 
1935. Fr. 30. 

Journal d’un étudiant pendant la Révolution (1789-1815). By Epmonp Géravp. Paris: 
Plon, 1935. Fr. 15. 

Saint-Germain le Rose-Croiz immortel. By Jean Moura and Paut Louver. (“Histoires 
extraordinaires,”) Paris: Nouvelle revue francaise, 1935. Fr. 15. 

The mysterious correspondent of Marie Antoinette. 


Marie-Antionette et Barnave. Correspondance secréte (Juillet 1791—Janvier 1792). 
Edited by Atma SépERBJELM, professor in the Swedish University of Abo. (‘Les 
classiques de la Révolution francaise,” published under the direction of ALBERT 
Maruiez and Georces Leresvre). Paris: Colin, 1934. Pp. ix+257. Fr. 30. 
Part of this correspondence has been known to historians since its publication in 

1912 by M. Heidenstam. That editor, however, was so careless in his notes and 

transcriptions, and so carefree with his additions to the original texts, that a number 

of more scientific scholars insisted that they had been completely or partially forged. 

Mlle Séderbjelm’s introduction proves that the documents are authentic, though the 

letters of Barnave were not written by him but through an intermediary. The letters 

themselves are here for the first time carefully and fully given. In an appendix, Mlle 

Séderbjelm has added letters of Marie Antionette found in the same collection but, 

despite M. Heidenstam’s belief to the contrary, not addressed to Barnave. 

Varennes: the flight of Louis XVI. By Cesare Gtarpint. Translated by Una Lapy 
Trovusrince. London: Butterworth, 1935. 12s. 6d. 

Madame Elisabeth. By Jean Bape. Paris: Spes, 1935. Pp. 256. Fr. 7.50. 

The gypsy-queen of Paris: being the story of Mme Tallien by whom Robespierre fell. By 
R. McNatr Wi1son. Philadelphia: Macrae-Smith, 1935. Pp. 247. $3.50. 

Sous la coupe des sans-culottes de Givet, 1792-1794. Etude sur U’ histoire révolutionnaire de 
Givet et sur les effets de la Terreur dans le sud de la principauté de Liége. By Joseru 
Cuor. Brussels: Vanderlinden, 1935. Pp. 153. Fr. 7.50. 
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ress; the court preacher Stoecker, whose violently anti-Semitic Christian socialism had 

little in common with Charles Kingsley’s like-named movement in England; the nation- 
alist historian, whose hostility to England and Judaism are emphasized; Nietzsche, 
“unwilling and unwitting apostle of German nationalism,” whose Superman prepared 
the way for Hitler; Richard Wagner, who exalted the German mythical past and 
contemned Jewish composers and Jewish music as “‘disagreeably foreign”; and William 
II, Bernhardi, and Hitler, representing respectively “swashbuckling,” “militarist,” and 
“integral” nationalism. Passing from “‘apostles”’ to “forces,” that is, from men to move- 
ments, the author notes how, after the decay of Benthamite liberalism after 1848, Ger- 
man nationalistic tendencies were developed by Junker conservatism, Prussian mili- 
tarism, nationalistic societies, education, and colonization. The chapter on the national 
press is rather thin and feeble, but that on “‘Nationalistic aspects of German anti-Semit- 
ism,” which is one of the main themes that run through the book, is excellent within its 
brief limits. The final chapter, “‘Nationalism triumphant,” is a survey of the calamitous 
effects of the first year of Hitler’s rule. 

There is little that is new in this study. It is too brief to do justice to the economic, 
social, and psychological factors. The bibliography is inadequate. But it is more fair- 
minded than most books that touch on these burning topics. It is a convenient and 
readable survey which indicates how the German supernationalism of today has many 
of its roots in the pre-war period. 

Stoney B. Fay 

Die Umwandlung der Agrarverfassung Ostpreussens durch die Reform des neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts. By Ropert Stew. Vol. II, Durchfiihrung und Wirkung der Agrarre- 
form. Kénigsberg: Bon, 1935. Pp. 493. Rm. 12.50. 

Das Revolutionsproblem in der deutschen staatswissenschaftlichen Literatur, insbesonders 
des 19. Jahrhundert. By ALEXANDER Gurwitscu. (“Historische Studien,” No. 269.) 
Berlin: Ebering, 1935. Pp. 215. Rm. 8.40. 
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lated by A. J. P. Taytor and W. L. McEtwee. New York: Macmillan, 1935. Pp. 
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ScuneiweEr. Dresden: Risse, 1935. Pp. 83. Rm. 38. 
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Aus schiiner Vergangenheit. Erinnerungen. By Lupwic ScHNELLER. Leipzig: Wall- 
mann, 1935. Pp. 155. Rm. 3.50. 

Leo XIII. und der deutsche Kulturkampf. By Fepoarpo Soperint. Translated by Ricu- 
arp BaversreLp. Innsbruck & Vienna: Tyrolia, 1935. Pp. 366. Rm. 10.50. 

Hofprediger Adolf Stoecker und die christlichsoziale Bewegung. By Watrer Frank. 
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Behind the scenes of German justice. Reminiscences of a German barrister, 1882-1933. 
By Dr. Atrrep Apret. London: John Lane, 1935. 6s. 

The Empress Frederick. By Princess CATHERINE RapziwiLu. New York: Holt, 1935. 
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Beitrége zur deutschen Politik und Wirtschaft 1900 bis 1933. Gesammelte Aufsiitze und 
Vortrige. By Grorc Soxmssen. Vol. I, Politik; Vol. I, Wirtschaft. Munich: 
Duncker & Humblot, 1934. Pp. 819. Rm. 19. 

These two volumes contain the collected articles and speeches of Georg Solmssen, a 
prominent German banker, who for many years, like his father before him, was closely 
associated with the Disconto-Gesellschaft, which in 1929 merged with the Deutsche 
Bank to form the Deutsche Bank und Disconto-Gesellschaft, one of the most powerful 
financial institutions of Germany. It is not the object of the author, as the title of the 
book might suggest, to present a comprehensive account of German economic and po- 
litical development since 1900. He merely wishes to emphasize some of the more sig- 
nificant aspects of that development, particularly those phases which interested him 
as a banker. Most of his discussions are confined to the period since 1914. 

As an ardent nationalist, who welcomed the recent political upheaval in Germany, 
Solmssen takes every opportunity to attack the economic provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles. He likewise assails the various reparation settlements as economically un- 
sound. He is even more bitter in his condemnation of the Social Democrats; he de- 
nounces their internationalism and their program calling for the socialization of indus- 
try. As a matter of fact, he is quite hostile in his treatment of parties in general; he 
believes that the German multiple party system only tended to aggravate the post-war 
ills of the nation. It is interesting to observe that he prides himself on being one of the 
first prophets of the Third Reich. As early as 1919 he declared that nothing less than 
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“a national regeneration,” which would restore the nation’s respect at home and abroad, 
could save Germany from all of her troubles. Such views as these, of course, are bound 
to meet with the approval of the present rulers of Germany. 

Ricuarp Baver 
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1935. 18s. 
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Germany in my time. By M. Seaton Waaner. London: Rich & Cowan, 1935. Pp. 
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Sketches of middle-class Germany in the last twenty years. 

The Nazi dictatorship. A study in social pathology and the politics of fascism. By Frep- 

ERICK L. ScuuMAN. New York: Knopf, 1935. Pp. 490. $3.00. 
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The English legal tradition. Its sources and history. By Henrt Lévy-ULLMaANN. Trans- 
lated from the French by M. MircHe.t and revised by Freperick M. Goapsy. 
London: Macmillan, 1935. 16s. 

A history of the Barclay family: with pedigrees from 1067 to 1933. Compiled by Lr.-Cot. 
Husert F. Barciay and Auice Wiison-Fox. Part III, The Barclays in Scotland 
and England from 1610 to 1933. London: St. Catherine Press, 1935. 31s. 6d. 

England and slavery. By C. M. McInnes. London: Arrowsmith, 1935. Pp. 224. 
7s. 6d. 

London’s markets: their origins and history. By W. J. Basstncuam. London: Sampson 
Low, 1935. 8s. 6d. 

Crime within the square mile. The history of crime in the City of London. By Ex-Cuter 
Detective Inspector Ernest London: John Long, 1935. 18s. 

Seamen in the making. A short history of nautical training. By E. C. Mituincton. With 
a foreword by Captain Sir Davin Witson Barker. London: J. D. Potter, 1935. 
8s. 6d. 

The flags of Britain. Their origin and history. By CumBertANp CLarK. Shrewsbury: 
Wilding, 1935. 3s. 6d. 

The war office. By Hamppen Gorpon. With an introduction by the Rr. Hon. Vis- 
counT HatILsHaM, secretary of state for war. London: Putnam, 1935. 7s. 6d. 

Brighton. By Ospert Strwe_t and MarGaret Barton. London: Faber & Faber, 
1935. Pp. 374. 15s. 

Highwayman's heath. The story in fact and fiction of Hounslow Heath in Middlesex. By 
Gorpon S. Maxwe.u. Hounslow: Middlesex Chronicle, 1935. Pp. 413. 8s. 6d. 
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A history of the Paston Grammar School, North Walsham, Norfoik. By C. R. Forper. 
North Walsham: Paston Grammar School, 1935. 5s. 6d. 

Hooton Pagnell. The agricultural evolution of a Yorkshire village. By Antuur G. Rus- 
ton and Denis Witney. New York: Longmans, Green, 1934. Pp. 459. $10.50. 
Middlesex old and new. By Martin S. Brices. London: Allen & Unwin, 1935. Pp. 312. 

8s. 6d. 

The great Tudors. Edited by Katuertne Garvin. London: Nicholson & Watson, 
1935. Pp. 690. 10s. 6d. 

Thomas Cromwell. By Peter Witp1nc. London: Heinemann, 1935. 15s. 

The Honourable William Whittingham of Chester (c.1524-1579). By J. Hay Cotiican. 
Chester: Phillipson & Golder; London: Simpkin Marshall, 1935. Pp. 151. 3s. 6d. 
Whittingham was a student at Brasenose, All Souls and Christ Church, and dean of 

Durham. 

Thomas More. By R. W. Cuampers. London: Cape, 1935. 12s. 6d. 

The life of Sir Thomas More, Knighte, written by William Roper, Esquire. Edited by 
Exsie Vaucun Hircucock. London: Milford, 1935. 10s. 

John Fisher and Thomas More. Two English saints. By Richarp LAwrENceE Situ. 
London: Sheed & Ward, 1935. 6s. 

Saint John Fisher. By Fr. Vincent McNass. London: Sheed & Ward, 1935. @s. 6d. 

William Drummond de Hawthornden (1535-1649). By A. Jory. Paris: Economat des 
Facultés catholiques, 1935. Pp. 165. Fr. 25. 

The map of the British Isles, 1546. By Eowarp Lynam. Jenkintown: George H. Beans 
Library, 1935. Pp. $2.50. 

The first serious map of the British Isles. 


A register of the freemen of Norwich, 1548-1713. Edited by Percy Mrtuican. Norwich: 
Jarrold, 1934. Pp. 306. 30s. 


This book will have a particular appeal to genealogists and to those Americans who 
trace their ancestry to East Anglia, but it also should have much interest to historians 
and other social scientists. Norwich was one of the most populous and prosperous cities 
in England, both before and during the period covered by the Register; and scholars owe 
Mr. Millican a debt of gratitude for making available to the public a part of the rich 
store of corporation records extant in the Norwich castle muniment room. The Register 
contains the records of 10,461 freemen of the city arranged alphabetically according to 
trades. Each entry shows the name of the freeman, the date of his admission, and the 
name of his father or master. An appendix of apprenticeship indentures is added, con- 
taining 990 of the entries and giving information supplementary to the foregoing. 
The entries for each of the 211 trades have been counted and listed together for the 
convenience of the reader. From this list one learns that there were, among others, 
2,929 worsted weavers, 1,063 tailors, 639 cordwainers, 96 cobblers, 2 shoemakers, 160 
brewers, 551 grocers, 60 apothecaries, 231 barbers, 15 barber-surgeons, 1 horse-leech, 
12 musicians, | soap-boiler, 1 soap-maker, 1 perfumer, 7 translators, and 8 bookbinders. 
The introduction, fifteen pages, contains much information for the student of local his- 
tory and early town life in England. The legal process involved in becoming a freeman 
is described, and the important place occupied by the craft gilds is shown. At the end 
of the volume is a complete alphabetical list of names. Mr. Millican has taken great 
pains to make the work accurate and deserves much praise for his labor. 


STEPHEN S. SLAUGHTER 


Middle-class culture in Elizabethan England. By Louis B. Wricut. Chapel Hill, N.C.: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1935. Pp. 743. $5.00. 

Das britische Weltreich. Sein Gefiige und seine Probleme. By JouaNNEs Stove. Munich: 
Bruckmann, 1935. 
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Drake. By Dovaias Bett. (“Great lives.”) London: Duckworth, 1935. Pp. 144. 2s. 

Sir Walter Raleigh: the last of the Elizabethans. By Eowarp Tompson. London: Mac- 
millan, 1935. 15s. 

Oxfordshire justices of the peace in the seventeenth century. By Mary Sturce Grerron. 
(“Oxfordshire Record Society,” Vol. XVI.) Wokingham: The Society, 1935. Pp. 
134. 15s. 

The growth of Stuart London. By Norman G. Brett-Ames. London: Allen & Unwin, 
1935. Pp. 556. 25s. 

A Stuart portrait, being a brief study of a Stuart princess, Elizabeth, daughter of James I, 
and queen of Bohemia. By Atice Bucnan. London: Davies, 1934. Pp. 180. 7s. 6d. 
This Stuart portrait by the daughter of the distinguished John Buchan is done in the 

medium of pastels rather than oils. Elizabeth Stuart, princess royal of England and 

sometime electress palatine and queen of Bohemia, was variously known in her lifetime 
as the “Winter Queen” and the “Queen of Hearts.” It is as the latter that Miss Buchan 
limns her heroine. She writes of her most sympathetically, interpreting her thoughts as 
freely as she describes the extravagance of her apparel. In charming style, Miss Buchan 
depicts a Valentine queen, made all the more beguiling by romantic shadows of mis- 
fortune. Perhaps, it is uncivil to search for elements of strength in a book that claims 
only to introduce, but appetite for these is whetted by the frontispiece portrait painted 
by Honthorst. Though Elizabeth’s contemporaries spent most of their praises on her 

p Soon to posterity she retains interest as queen, as fecund mother of Princess Sophia 

and Prince Rupert, grandmother of the witty Duchess of Orleans, ancestress of the 

reigning house of Windsor. All of these claims to our interest the author records; but 
bowknots and paper lace, the compliments of courtiers and their chivalry enshroud, 
rather than enshrine, a woman now past need of politesse. For the rest, the volume is 
graced by contemporary portraits and prints, but lacks footnotes, index, and bibliog- 
raphy. Few slips occur: gi, Henry Walton was never ambassador to Vienna, as stated 
on page 87. The author has a delicate wit, is apt in selecting quaint matter for quota- 
tion, and writes so gracefully that she should prove a welcome recruit to the somewhat 
rigid ranks of present-day historians. 

Dora Raymonp 

The Montagu musters book, A.D. 1602-1623. Edited with an introduction by Joan 
Wake, and biographical notes by the Rev. H. Isham Lonepen. (“Northampton- 
shire Record Society,” Vol. VII.) Peterborough: Peterborough Press, 1935. 21s 
for subscribers only. 

Catholic Record Society. London sessions records, 1605-1685. Edited by Dom Huan 
Bowtegs. London: The Society, 1935. 21s. 

Sir William Davenant, poet venturer, 1606-1668. By Aurrep Harsace. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1935. Pp. 317. $3.00. 

The letters, speeches and proclamations of King Charles I. Edited by Sir Cuar.es 
Petrie. London: Cassell, 1935. 10s. 6d. 

The portraiture of Oliver Cromwell. With special reference to the Wilkinson Head. By 
Karu Pearson and G. M. Morant. London: Biometric Office of University Col- 
lege, 1935. 36s. 

Milton. By Hitatre Betxoc. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1935. Pp. 313. $4.00. 

England during the interregnum (1642-1660). By Marcaret James and MAvuREEN 
Wernstock. (‘University of London intermediate sources books of history,” No. 
IX.) New York: Longmans, Green, 1935. Pp. 282. $3.60. 

The popularity of English history source books in this country has apparently de- 
clined to the point where publishers must issue them at nearly prohibitive prices. But 
on the other side of the Atlantic they still enjoy a hearty welcome, of which the recent 
spurt in the production of volumes of this particular series is one illustration. Another is 
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that the editors of the present work are able to assume the reader’s possession of 
Gardiner’s Constitutional documents and thus to omit certain important material which 
otherwise they must have included. For the rest they follow the pattern of their prede- 
cessors and devote sections to political, constitutional, religious, social, economic, and 
Irish topics. Of these the first occupies about half the available space. Social and eco- 
nomic affairs are well treated, as might be expected in a work edited in part by the 
author of Social problems and policy during the Puritan Revolution. The religious struggle 
seems to suffer as a consequence, and there is a surprising lack of material on Crom- 
well’s early military activities. Old Noll is also slighted a little farther on when the 
reader is left with the impression that the Second Civil War was fought out in the home 
counties alone. But where space is limited, there should not be overmuch dispute con- 
cerning the tastes of those who have compiled what will be, no doubt, a thoroughly 


useful book 
M. M. KnapreNn 


Blake: general-at-sea. By C. D. Curtis. Taunton: Wessex Press, 1935. 10s. 

The old chevalier: James Francis Stuart. By Atistarr TaTLeR and Henrietta Tay- 
LER. London: Cassell, 1935. Pp. 191. 5s. 

The letters, speeches and declarations of Charles II. Edited by ARTHUR Bryant. London: 
Cassell, 1935. Pp. 366. 10s. 6d. 
This is a selection rather than a complete collection of the letters of Charles II and is 

designed for the general reader. 

Calendar of treasury books, September 1, 1698, to July 31, 1699. Edited by Wiuu1am A. 
Suaw. Vol. XIV. London: H. M. Stationery, 1935. 30s. 

A bibliography of British history (1700-1715). With special reference to the reign of Queen 
Anne. By Witu1aM Tuomas Moraan, Pu.D., professor of European history, Indi- 
ana University. Vol. I, 1700-1707. Bloomington: Indiana University, 1934. Pp. 


524. 

A bibliography on such a scale as this can be reviewed adequately by its author 
alone. Professor Morgan’s purpose is to list the materials for the history of England 
from 1700 to 1715, and the present volume includes pamphlets and memoirs published 
between 1700 and 1707, together with some earlier titles bearing on the main theme and 
the necessary bibliographical aids and information. Later volumes will be published as 
finances permit, and will complete the list of pamphlets and memoirs to 1715. Other 
kinds of material will then be surveyed, including secondary works and manuscripts; 
and the whole will be completed by a comprehensive index to authors and titles. The 
volume now published is thus only the beginning of an immense undertaking in the field 
to which Professor Morgan has devoted himself for many years. Even within its par- 
ticular scope the author modestly describes it as but a starting-point. He has not at- 
tempted to make a complete list for Wales, Scotland, Ireland, or the overseas settle- 
ments, although these regions are well represented. Sermons and poems have been in- 
cluded at discretion, according to their political value. Local history and genealogy 
have been regarded as outside the chief purpose of the work. The form has been estab- 
lished with great care. The arrangement so far is by years. For each year pamphlets 
and memoirs are arranged under author and title, where both are known. There are 
ample cross-references, and enough apo to satisfy the historian and leave some- 
thing to spare for the bibliographer. Any such arrangement is likely to provoke criti- 
cism; but those who are familiar with the difficulties of bibliography will be inclined to 
accept the author’s plan as the one best suited to his purpose. When the whole is com- 
pleted, the student of the Augustan age, already armed with Trevelyan, may well feel 
that the resuscitation of Queen Anne is complete. 

. G. H. Gurrrivce 
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Marlborough: his life and times. By Winston S. Cuurcui.t, Vols. IIT & IV. New York: 
Scribner's, 1935. Pp. 612+651. $3.00 each. 
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son, 1935. 18s. 
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Pp. 354. L. 28. 
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Sceauzx et armoiries de villes, communes, échevinages, chatellenies, métiers et seigneuries de 
la Flandre ancienne et moderne. By VicomTE DE GHELLINCK VAERNEWYCK. Paris: 
Desclée De Brouwer, 1935. Pp. 423. Fr. 200. 

La historiographie en Belgique du XII* siécle au premier tiers du XI1X*. Brussels, Bibli- 
othéque royale de Belgique, 1935. Pp. 75. 

Histoire des Juifs en Belgique jusqu’au X1X° siécle. By D. S. ULuMaNN. Paris: Geuth- 
ner, 1935. Pp. 61. Fr. 15. 

De protestantsche revolutie te Hasselt, 1566-1567. By J. Lyna. Hasselt: Limburgsche 
Drukkerijen, 1934. Pp. 27. 

Albert I°’, loin des foules. By Prerre Goremarre. Paris: Arthaud, 1935. Fr. 4. 

Vita eroica di Alberto, re det Belgi. By Rosatsrno Santoro. Naples: Ricciardi, 1934. 
Pp. 49. 

NEAR EAST 

Turkey. By T. L. Jarman. (“Modern states series.”) London: Arrowsmith, 1935. 
3s. 6d. 

Ottoman statecraft. The Book of Counsel for vezirs and governors (Nasa’th iil-viizera ve'l- 
timera) of Sari Mehmed Pasha, the Defterdar. Turkish text with introduction, transla- 
tion, and notes. By WauTEer Livineston Wricut Jr., assistant professor of history 
in Princeton University. (“Princeton oriental texts,” Vol. II.) Princeton: University 
Press, 1935. Pp. 172. $3.50. 

This book is well worth the price. Turkish source material for Ottoman history 
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made accessible to the western historian is not so plentiful but that a contribution like 
this should be most welcome. Sixty pages of introduction make a mercifully concise 
statement of all that is needed about author and manuscripts, and give a fine full state- 
ment of much that the historian needs under the title “The Book.” The publication of 
the text is adequate, though evidently the linotype operator here and there has had his 
difficulties. The translation is in some respects more than sufficient. The author is 
evidently less at home in Arabic and Persian than in Turkish, though in this older t 
of Ottoman Turkish much knowledge of both is needed. Note 25 on page 68 is definitely 
wrong, because the translation of the Arabic on page 67, “two persons,” is wrong; the 
old vizir knew his Arabic better than our author. ‘“‘Maxim,” used for a quotation from 
the Koran on page 65 certainly does not represent correctly the old vizir’s sentiments 
and usage. We need not multiply examples. They are youthful peccadillos, as is a tend- 
ency to overannotation. They do not in any sense destroy, though at times they do im- 
ir somewhat, the usefulness of this second of Princeton’s oriental texts for the historian. 
his text, however, is useful not only for the historian but also most distinctly for the 
teacher of Turkish. For him the slight lapses in typesetting and proofreading in the 
Turkish text and the author’s youthful exuberance in printing in footnotes everything 
he had to look up for his translation will be an advantage rather than a defect. 
MartTIN SPRENGLING 


Histoire de Dalmatie. By Comte L. pe Vornovitcn. 2 vols. Paris: Hachette, 1935. 
Pp. 493+399. Fr. 60. 

La question cypriote aux points de vue historique et de droit international. By Micueu 
Denptas. Paris: Sirey, 1934. Pp. xxvii+241. Fr. 40. 


It is difficult for Greeks or Englishmen to write impartially on the Cypriote question , 
especially after the insurrection of October, 1931. But the author, although a Greek, 
has written a treatise which is not only studiously fair to the British administration but 
which, although published in 1934, mentions no event later than the beginning of 1931, 
thus purposely avoiding the controversial incidents of that autumn. While he wished 
Cypress to be united ultimately with Greece, like the Ionian Islands in 1864, he holds 
the theory that it should have dominion status as an educational stage to union. His 
historical sketch shows that “‘under the Lusignans the island attained the height of its 
development,” whereas the following Venetian administration “was almost detestable” 
and “brought misery in its train.” In his account of the Cyprus Convention of 1878 
(more fully treated by Dwight Lee), he ignores Temperley’s documents, which proved 
that British naval opinion was against the taking of Cyprus, which has no good harbor. 
From 1878 till its abolition in 1927, the Turkish “tribute” —styled “share of the Turkish 
debt charge” after the annexation of 1914—hung like a millstone round the necks of the 
islanders. Owing to a ridiculous arrangement by which the British “‘were the dupes of 
the Turks,” whose surplus of income over expenditures during the previous five years 
had been large because they spent hardly anything on the island, the “tribute,” calcu- 
lated at £92,800 annually, crippled the British administration. The abortive offer of 
Cyprus to Greece in 1915, in return for her entry into the war on the side of the Allies, is 
narrated, but the author omits the Anglo-French Convention of 1920, whereby “the 
British Government agreed not to open negotiations for an alienation of Cyprus without 
the previous consent of the French Government.” Since he wrote, more interest has 
been shown by Englishmen in the development of this rather neglected colony, where, as 
in the Ionian Islands, social contact between the British officials and the natives has 
been wanting. A sign that Greece has not abandoned the idea of union was shown by an 
Independence Day at Athens this year, when the Greek flag, annually hoisted on the 
Acropolis, was for the first time provided by Cyprus, and handed to the mayor by the 
exiled metropolitan of Kyrenia. Lloyd George, and recently Lord Strabolgi, have pro- 
posed the exchange of Cyprus for the harbor of Angastoli in Cephalonia. 
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Ordeal: The story of my life. By Marte Queen or Rumania. New York: Scribner’s, 
1935. Pp. 430. $3.75. 

La vie et la mort d’ Alexandre 1°", roi de Yougoslavie. By CLaupE Eyuan. Paris: Grasset, 
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The letters of Baron Vioménil on Polish affairs. With a letter on the siege of Yorktown. 
Translated and edited by Joun Francis Govan. Jersey City: Collins Doan, 1935. 


Pp. 292. $5.00. 
Latvijas Werdegang vom Bischofsstaat Terra Mariana bis zur freien Volksrepublik. By 
A.rreps Biimanis. Leipzig: Lamey, 1935. Pp. 223. Rm. 1.50. 


RUSSIA 


Kratki ocherk istorii Narodov SSSR [Short outline of the history of the peoples of the 
USSR]. By Nrkotay N. Vanaa. Part I. Alma-Ata: Kazizdat, 1935. Pp. 351. 
4r. 50k. 

Opyt istorii Evrazii s poloviny VI vyeka do nastoyashchego vremeni [Essay on the history 
of Eurasia from the middle of the sixth century to the present time]. By G. VY. Ver- 
NADSKY. Berlin: Eurasian Publishing House, 1934. Pp. 188. 

This book, according to the author, is intended ‘‘to embrace the fundamental fea- 
tures of the historical process” of Eurasia. Until recently the history of Russia has been 
written as the history of the Muscovy State, the rest of the empire being considered 
merely as an historical by-product. The Marxist historians have even revolted against 
the term “Russian history” as being “counter-revolutionary,” suggesting that it be 
called the “history of the peoples of the U.S.S.R.” Professor Vernadsky agrees with 
that view, except that he prefers to use the term “history of Eurasia,” since this better 
emphasizes the synthetic nature of the historical process. 

“Eurasia,” in the opinion of the reviewer, is the much more appropriate title. It is 
said that to the scornful remark of some westerner that Russia is half-Asiatic the reply 
was that, after all, Russia is half-Asia. Unfortunately, this fact has been overlooked by 
many students. Even Kliuchevsky in his well-known History of Russia refers only casu- 
ally to the Mongols. Mr. Vernadsky undertakes to outline the history of Russia from 
the Eurasian point of view. It must be said outright that the task is most difficult, like 
all tasks of a pioneering nature, and especially in a field involving nearly one hundred 
and fifty peoples with their kaleidoscopic cultural, economic, and social backgrounds. 
No national or racial pride enters into this study. On the contrary, the author even in- 
dicates the psychological kinship between the Russian and the “inferior” Asiatic peo- 
ples such as their conception of state and church. He pays tribute to the Turkic-Mon- 
golian peoples for first undertaking the unification of Eurasia. On certain points the 
hypothesis can be questioned: for instance, that the psychological similarity of the 
Eurasian peoples served as a favorable ground for political unification. Mr. Vernadsky 
is on much firmer ground when he mentions “the presence of uniting economic factors.” 
Caucasian oil, Ukrainian coal and grain, Ural mineral resources, and northern heavy in- 
dustries were far more important factors than the psychological similarity. He has 
written a book which unfolds wide horizons to students of this field, offers a new in- 
terpretation of the entire subject and challenges former conceptions, sound yet pro- 
vincial in their scope. This achievement is sufficient in itself to justify a whole-hearted 
recommendation of the book to the student of Russian history. 

ANATOLE G. Mazour 


Ocherki istorii Turkmenii [Outline of the history of Turkmenia]. By E. L. SatEYNBERG. 
Moscow: Sotzekgiz, 1934. Pp. 168. Ir. 8k. 

Ekonomicheskaya geografiya SSSR [Economic geography of the USSR]. Edited by 
P. G. Zuurrs and N. A. Kovatevoxy. Part I. Moscow: Sotzekgiz, 1934. Pp. 317. 
Sr. 60k. 

Russian art. An introduction. Edited by D. Tatsot Rice. London: Gurney & Jack- 
son, 1935. Pp. 136. 2s. 6d. 

Los bolcheviques coronados: Ivdn el Terrible y Pedro el Grande. By ALEx1s MARKOFF. 
Barcelona: Costa, 1935. Pp. 288. Pes. 10. 
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Tkatskie slobody i selav XVII vyekye. Kadashevo, Khamoviniki, Breytovo i Cherkasovo 
[Weavers’ suburbs and villages in the seventeenth century. Kadash, Khamovinik, 
Breytov and Cherkas]. By ANatoti L. Yakosson. Moscow: Pechatny dvor, 1934. 
Pp. 122. Ir. 50k. 

Kolonialnaya politika tsarizma na Kamchatke i Chutotke » XVIII vyeka [The colonial 
policy of tsarism in Kamchatka and Chutotka in the eighteenth century]. Collection 
of archival material by Ya. P. ALkor, L. K. Drezen. Leningrad: Komintern, 1935. 
Pp. 211. 8r. 70k. : 

Il segreto di Alessandro I. By D. Merezkovsk1Js. Translated by R. O. Natp1. Flor- 
ence: Bemporad, 1935. Pp. 500. L. 20. 

Alexandre I*, le roi chevalier. By J. AUGARDE and E. Sicarp. Paris: Baudiniére, 1935. 
Fr. 12. 

Nikolaus II. Glanz und Untergang der letzten Zaren. By Essap Bey. Berlin: Holle, 
1935. Pp. 413. Rm. 5.50. 

The mighty three: Poushkin, Gogol, Dostoievsky. By Borts Brasot. New York, Far- 
quhar Payson, 1935. Pp. 295. $2.75. 

Iz vospominaniy proshlogo. 1840-1919 [From memories of the past. 1840-1919]. By Loc- 
cin Feporovicn PANTELEEV. Moscow: Academia, 1934. Pp. 795. 10r. 

Tsar of freedom. The life and reign of Alexander II. By StepHEN GRAHAM. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1935. Pp. 324. $3.50. 

Peterburgskiye ocherki. Pamflety emigranta. 1860-1867 [Petersburg sketches. Pamphlets 
of an emigrant, 1860-1867]. By Perr. V. DotgoruKov. Edited by P. E. Suecot. 
Moscow: “Sever,” 1934. Pp. 474. 9r. 50k. 

A Kentuckian at the court of the tsars. By James Roop Rospertson. Berea College, Ky.: 
Berea College Press, 1935. Pp. 286. $2.50. 

Cassius Marcellus Clay as minister to Russia, 1861-1862 and 1862-1869. 

Istoriya Moskovskogo instrumentalnogo zavoda (History of the Moscow precision instru- 
ment factories]. Edited by B. Ratner. Moscow: Poligrafkniga, 1934. Pp. 193. 3r. 

Raspoutine 1863-1916. By GENERAL ALEXANDRE Sprripovitcu. Translated by M. 
Benovvitte. Paris: Payot, 1935. Pp. 432. Fr. 24. 

Raspoutine. By Jean Jacosy. (“Hier et aujourd’hui.”) Paris: Flammarion, 1935. 
Pp. 128. Fr. 3.75. 

Vospominaniya Borisa Nikolaevicha Chicherina [Memoirs of B. N. Cutcuertn]. Vol. 
IV, 1865-1893 g.g. [1865-1893]. Moscow: “Sever,” 1934. Pp. 372. 7r. 50k. 

Lénine. By D. S. Mirsky. Translated by Ipa Treat and P. Vamtitant-CovuTouriEr. 
Paris: Nouvelle revue francaise, 1935. Fr. 15. 

Memuary 1885-1915 (Memoirs, 1885-1915]. By Georat Laskuisatvii. Tiflis: Partiz- 
dat, 1934. Pp. 306. 8r. 

Morozvskaya stachka, K pyatdesyatiletiyu. 1885, Jan. 7/17-1935, Jan. 19/29 [Morozo 
strike. For the fiftieth anniversary, Jan. 7/17, 1885 to Jan. 19/29, 1935]. By Lxzo- 
POLD IgNaTEvIcH MurasHko. Moscow: Politkatorzhan, 1935. Pp. 117. 80k. 

Ocherki istorii revolyutsionnogo dvizheniya. Epokha promyshlennogo kapitalizma [Outline 
of the history of the revolutionary movement. The period of industrial capitalism]. 
Edited by L. Rrxuin. Kazan: Kamil Yakub, 1934. Pp. 502. 3r. 

Iz opyta revolyutsionerov, pobyvavshikh v lapakh tsarskoi okhrany [From the experience 
of revolutionaries who lived in the claws of the tsarist political police]. By Feiixs 
Yakovievicn Kon. Moscow: Mosoblpoligrafa, 1935. Pp. 139. 60k. 

The prerequisites of the first Russian revolution (1894-1899). By V. 1. Lenin (“Selected 
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works of Lenin,” Vol. I.) New York: International Publishers, 1935. Pp. 560. 

$2.75. 

Bolsheviki v gosudarstvennoi dumye. Bolshevistskaya fraktsiya IV gosudarstvennoi dumy i 
pervoye revolyutsionnoye dvizhenie v Peterburge [The Bolsheviks in the imperial duma. 
The bolshevik fraction in the fourth imperial duma and the revolutionary movement 
in St. Petersburg]. By ALEKse1 Ecorovicn Baparv. Erivan-Moscow: Armengiz, 
1934. Pp. 646. 9r. 50k. 

Kak bolshevistskie deputaty borolis v gosudarstvennoy dumye {How the bolshevik deputies 
fought in the imperial duma]. By ALeKsry E. BapErEv. Moscow: Partizdat, 1935. 
Pp. 114. 75k. 

1905 goda, Staty [The year 1905. Articles]. By V. I. Lenty. Moscow: Partizdat, 1935. 
Pp. 285. Ir. 25k. 

Russische Passion. Studentin, Ingenieurin, Frau im roten “Aufbau.” By Natascua Gor- 
JANOWA. Berlin: Nibelungen-Verlag, 1935. Pp. 375. Rm. 4.50. 

Protokoly soveshchaniya rashirennoi redaktsii “Proletariya.” Iyun 1909g. [Protocols of the 
conference of the enlarged editorial staff of the ““Proletarian,”’ June 1909]. Moscow: 
Pechatny dvor, 1934. Pp. 294. 2r. 50k. 

Unverwundet gefangen. Aus meinem sibirischen Tagebuch. By BurcHarp BreITNER. 
Darmstadt: Ernst Hofmann, 1935. Pp. 289. Rm. 3.20. 

The grinding mill. By Prince A. Lopanov-Rostovsky. New York: Macmillan, 1935. 
Pp. 387. $2.50. 

War and revolution in Russia, 1913-20. 

The Russian revolution, 1917-1921. By Witt1am Henry CHAMBERLIN. 2 vols. New 
York: Macmillan, 1935. Pp. 511+556. $10. 

Ocherki istorii revolyutsionnogo dvizheniya v V oronezhskoi i Kurskoi oblastyakh (Historical 
outline of the revolutionary movement in the region of Voronezh and Kursk]. By 
Viapmmir N. ALexseev. Part I. Voronezh: “Kommuna,” 1934. Pp. 222. 3r. 50k. 

The Bolshevik revolution, 1917-1918. Documents and materials. By James BuNYAN and 
H. H. Fisner. (“Hoover War Library publications,” No. 3.) Stanford University, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1934. Pp. 735. $6.00. 

Mr. Bunyan and Professor Fisher have produced a source book which will be ex- 
tremely useful to anyone seriously interested in recent Russian history. A sequel to the 
late Professor Golder’s Documents of Russian history, the present volume covers the 
first six months of the Bolshevik revolution—a critical period during which foundations 
were laid for the present-day communist dictatorship in Russia. It includes many 
items not available elsewhere in Western languages or not easily available even in 
Russian: translations in full or in part of newspaper articles, official pronouncements, 
and memoirs, and in a few cases of unpublished documents from the Hoover War Li- 
brary collection. The choice of material has been most judicious and very comprehen- 
sive. No important phase of the development has been neglected, and a proper balance 
has been preserved between the various aspects of the Revolution. I notice only one 
omission for which I cannot see any valid reason: there is no mention of Lithuania in the 
section dealing with the fate of the western nationalities. The editorial introductions to 
chapters and sections are very good, displaying both a firm command of facts and a per- 
fectly sound judgment. There are only two statements with which I am forced to dis- 
agree, and both refer to an earlier period of Russian history: it is not true that “there 
were no class distinctions and no private property in land” in the Cossack Republics of 
the Ukraine and the Don (p. 402), and it is hardly correct to say that the Zaporozhians 
as a body “fought with Charles XII against Peter in 1708-1709" (cbid.). 

The usefulness of the volume has been enhanced by the addition of a chronology of 


events and a very complete index. The latter is particularly valuable, including, as it 
does, biographical and other details. There is no separate bibliography, but references 
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to sources and secondary authorities are included in the index. Here again, some minor 

flaws have been discovered. It is not indicated, for instance, which of the three Russian 

editions of Lenin’s works has been used. Shliapnikov’s Semnadtsatyi god is said to con- 
sist of two volumes, while four have been published. There are some misprints and mis- 
takes in Russian names (mostly in patronymics). But considering the scope of the 
book, such errors are surprisingly few. The excellence of this work makes one anticipate 
with great interest the publication of other volumes in the same series. 
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The crisis in our party]. By V. I. Lenin. Moscow: Obraztsovaya, 1935. Pp. 174. 
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Pervy sezd RKSM. 29 okt.—4 noyabr. 1918g. [First congress of the Russian Communist 
Union of Youth, October 29—November 4, 1918]. Edited by O. Rrvkin. Moscow: 
Pechatny dvor, 1934. Pp. 131. Ir. 50k. 

Vtoroy sezd i raskol RSDRP [Second congress and the schism of the Russian Social Demo- 
cratic Workers Party]. By V. I. Lenrn. Alma-Ata: Kazakstan, 1934. Pp. 123. Ir. 

Russie blanche et Russie rouge. By Micuaacuine Skrypvorr. Paris: Plon, 1935. Fr. 
13.50. 

Armed intervention in Russia, 1918-1922. By W. P. and Z. J. Coates. London: Gol- 
lancz, 1935. Pp. 400. 10s. 6d. 

Kombedy Voronezhskoy i Kurskoy oblastey. Materialy po istori kom-tov bednoty {Commit- 
tees of Poverty in the regions of Voronezh and Kursk. Materials for the history of 
the Committees of Poverty]. By Sotomon L. Ronin. Voronezh: “Kommuna,” 
1935. Pp. 372. 10r. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Historia general de la cultura. By MANuEL Ferranpis Torres. Vol. I, Hasta el siglo 
XV. Vol. II, Desde el siglo XV hasta la época contempordnea. Valladolid: Prieto, 
1934. Pp. 580+504. Pes. 40. 

Historia de Tortosa y su comarca. By Enrique Bayerr y Bertomen. Vol. II. Tortosa: 
Algueré y Baiges, 1934. Pp. 702. Pes. 10. 

Los caballeros de Santiago. By José Pérez Batsera. Vol. V. (‘Biblioteca histérica y 
genealégica.”) Madrid: Moderna, 1935. Pp. 393. Pes. 25. 

Un privilegio del Emperador Carlos V y una cédula firmada por Francisco I a favor de 
Alonso Pita de Veiga por su intervencién en la captura del monarca francés en la batalla 
de Pavta. By Marqués bE Rarau. Madrid: Archivos, 1934. Pp. 14. 

Estudios y documentos para la historia del arte colonial. Edited by the Instituto DE 
INVESTIGACIONES HisT6ricas DE LA FacuutapD DE Fivosorfa y Lerras of the Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires. Vol. I, Arquitectura virreinal. By Martin 8S. Norew. Adi- 
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cién documental. By José Terre Reve io. Buenos Aires: S. A. Jacobo Peuser, 
1934. Pp. xv+193. 

José Marta Izquierdo y Sevilla. By Joaquin Romero Murvuse. Seville: Municipal, 
1934. Pp. 122. Pes. 4. 

La Reine Marie-Christine, régente d’ Espagne. By Comte pE Romanones. Translated by 
Anpré MEviu. Paris: Plon, 1935. Fr. 12. 

Amadeo de Saboya. El rey efimero. By Atvaro Fiaueroa y Torres, ConDE DE 
Romanones. (“Vidas espafiolas e hispanoamericanas del siglo XIX.) Madrid: 
Espasa-Calpe, 1935. 

Ramén y Cajal. Vida y milagro de un sabio. By César Juarros. (“Los hombres de 
nuestra raza.”’) Madrid: Ediciones Nuestra Raza, 1935. Pp. 187. Pes. 3. 


SWITZERLAND 


Die Gemeinden der Amtsbezirke Konstanz, Stockach und U berlingen in historischer Dar- 
stellung. By Lupwia Hetzmann. Munich: Wagner, 1935. Pp. 159. Rm. 2.50. 

Urkunden zur Schweizer Geschichte aus Osterreichischen Archiven. Edited by Rupo.r 
Tuommen. Vol. V, 1480-1499. Basle: Birkhiiuser, 1935. Pp. 383. 

Les dénombrements généraux de réfugiés huguenots au Pays de Vaud et 4 Berne a la fin du 
XVII* siecle. By Piauet. Lausanne: Editions La Concorde, 1934. Pp. 119. 

Les voyages en Suisse de Madame de La Briche en 1785 et 1788. By Comte PIERRE DE 
Zuricn. Paris: Attinger, 1935. Pp. 196. Fr. 32. 

Revolutions-Geschichte der Republik Bern 1789-1815. By ApranaM FriepRICH VON 
Moutacu. Edited by Hans Grora Wirz. Berne & Leipzig: Gotthelf-Verlag, 1934. 
Pp. 465. 

L’émigration frangaise dans le canton de Fribourg (1789-1798). By Tosre pe Raemy. 
Fribourg: Fragniére Fréres, 1935. Pp. 529. 

Korrespondenz des Peter Ochs (1752-1821). Edited by Gustav Sterner. Vol. II, Vom 
Basler Frieden zur helvetischen Revolution, 1796-1799. (“Quellen zur Schweizer 
Geschichte,” New ser., Part III, Vol. II, Parts 1 and 2.) Basel: Birkhiiuser, 1935. 
Pp. eexeviii+668. 

Die Stellung der Kantone Bern und Solothurn zur polnischen Fliichtlingsangelegenheit im 
Jahre 1833. By Josern Hor. Freiburg: Dissertation, 1935. Pp. 87. 

Die politischen Verlagsanstalten und Druckereien in der Schweiz 1840-1848. Ihre Bedeu- 
tung fiir die Vorgeschichte der Deutschen Revolution. By Hans Gustav KELLER. 
(“Berner Untersuchungen zur allgemeinen Geschichte,” Vol. VIII.) Leipzig: 
Haupt, 1935. Pp. 252. Rm. 6.50. 


AFRICA 
La colonisation italienne en Libye. By Jean Despos. Paris: Larose, 1935. Pp. 146. 
Fr. 20. 
Au Maroc avec la Légion. By Price Warp. (Etudes, documents et témoignages pour 
servir 4 histoire de notre temps.”) Paris: Payot, 1935. Pp. 304. Fr. 18. 


FAR EAST 
Ocherki po istori Vostoka v epokhu imperializma [Outline of the history of the Orient dur- 
ing the epoch of imperialism]. Edited by A. Atiwov and M. Goses. Moscow: 
Sotsekgiz, 1934. Pp. 430. 4r. 50k. 
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China. By L. A. Lyatu. New York: Scribner’s, 1934. Pp. 383. $5.00. 


This volume is written for the general public. Of interest to the special student of 
Far Eastern history and institutions is the point of view expressed. The author's back- 
ground of over forty years in the customs service in all parts of China makes significant 
his judgments, especially as to the capacities of the Chinese and the prospect of their 
eventually solving their present tremendous problems. He is in general optimistic; his 
point of view on the policy of the powers toward China is based on his belief in the 
eventual strength and unity of China. The chapter on “Shanghai,” which gives a pic- 
ture of what has been called the “Shanghai mind” in relation to Chinese affairs, is par- 
ticularly interesting. The British residents in Shanghai are termed “the spoilt children 
of the Empire”’ (p. 316), and their general attitude toward the Chinese is stated to have 
“created many American enemies for Great Britain” (p. 312). Mr. Lyall writes chiefly 
for his fellow-Englishmen, and frequently makes strong criticisms of British policy in 
China. For instance, the enforced cession of the Kowloon territory to Great Britain 
is termed “robbery without any palliating circumstances” (p. 188). Other examples 
could be multiplied. Of the siege of the Peking legations in 1900 it is stated that 
“|... if the crime attempted was unparalleled, the provocation that produced it was 
scarcely less so” (p. 197). 

Western students usually complain of the Chinese attitude toward the west in 
international relations. Mr. Lyall preserves a balance, but his criticisms are directed 
chiefly at the western nations. 

Davin Rowe 


The four hundred million. By Mary A. Nourse. Indianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1935. Pp. 375. $3.50. 
A history of China. 

Son of heaven. By Princess per Lina. New York: Appleton-Century, 1935. Pp. 248. 
$3.00. 
A biography of the Chinese Emperor Kwang Hsu. 

Peking studies. By Euten Catieen. Sketches by F. H. Scutrr. London: Kelly & 
Walsh, 1935. 40s. 

Where China meets Burma. By Beatrix Metrorp. London: Blackie, 1935. 12s. 6d. 

Sotsialnaya istoriya Yaponi (Social history of Japan]. By Eypziro Knonpzye. Mos- 
cow: Institute of Oriental Studies, 1935. Pp. 183. 

Father and I: memories of Lafcadio Hearn. By Kazuo Koizumi. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1935. Pp. 208. $2.50. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Histoire de Montréal. By C. Bertranp. Vol. I, 1535-1760. Paris: Plon, 1935. Fr. 18. 

Canada’s past in pictures. By CHARLES W. Jerrreys. Boston: Goodspeed’s Bookshop, 
1935. Pp. 131. $3.00. 

Hudson's Bay Company. Incorporated May 2, 1670. A brief history. London: Hudson’s 
Bay Co., 1935. 2s. 6d. 

Documents relating to the Northwest Company. Edited with introduction, notes, and 
appendices by W. Stewart Wattace. (“Publications of the Champlain Society,” 
Vol. XXII.) Toronto: Champlain Society, 1935. 

The Seven Years War in Canada, 1756-1763. Compiled by Siatsmunp SAMUEL. Boston: 
Goodspeed’s Bookshop; Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1935. Pp. 282. $5.00. 

The white headed eagle. John McLoughlin, builder of an empire. By Ricnarp C. Mont- 
GoMERY. New York: Macmillan, 1934. Pp. 358. $3.50. 


Born in 1784 at Riviére du Loup on the St. Lawrence, John McLoughlin early 
entered the service of the Northwest Company and was sent inland to Fort William, 
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first in the capacity of resident physician. Rising rapidly in the company, he was one of 
the wintering partners who was concerned in the union with the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany in 1821. It may be suggested, however, that Mr. Montgomery exaggerates the in- 
fluence of this group: indeed, he does not even mention Edward Ellice and the McGil- 
livrays, although it was they who appear to have handled the negotiations—much to the 
dissatisfaction of some of the wintering partners. It is, however, in connection with his 
long service in the Hudson’s Bay Company on the Pacific coast that McLoughlin is 
chiefly important. In 1824 he was appointed to the Columbia River district, where he 
was to spend the rest of his days. After some disagreement with Sir George Simpson, 
McLoughlin was allowed to establish Fort Vancouver on the north bank of the river. 
The Columbia trade had dwindled under an inefficient factor, and McLoughlin’s first, 
and long his chief, problem was to build up a trade sufficient to satisfy Simpson and the 
committee in London. This he appears to have done, exercising for the most part an 
effective sway over the Indians, and gradually establishing further posts along the coast 
and in the interior. McLoughlin’s “reign” on the Pacific coast began shortly after the 
union of the companies and ended with the settlement of the boundary between the 
United States and British Columbia, which left his beloved Oregon under the American 
flag. With steadily increasing intensity the problems caused by the incoming Americans 
faced McLoughlin. At first he was concerned with them as rival traders, and took what 
measures he could to maintain the position of the company, not always with complete 
success. Then came settlers and missionaries, some of the latter rousing McLoughlin’s 

uick temper. Toward the settlers he showed great humanity, protecting them from 
the Indians and saving not a few from starvation. But it was the divergence between 
the interests of the company and the settlers which brought McLoughlin into final con- 
flict with Simpson (with whom his relations had never been good) and led him to resign 
and stay on in Oregon, becoming an American citizen. 

Mr. Montgomery has written about one of the most colorful characters of the west 
coast, and one whose influence was great. He has based his story, for the most part, on 
the published sources and monographs; and one suspects that the definitive biography 
of McLoughlin must be drawn in part from the archives of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
In the meanwhile, however, Mr. Montgomery has given us a story which, if it drops into 
journalese at moments, is always interesting, and paints a picture of a vivid character in 
an important setting. 

G. peT. GLAzEBROOK 


Canada, an American nation. By Joun W. Daror. New York: Columbia University 

Press, 1935. Pp. 134. $2.00. 

Mr. John W. Dafoe is editor of the Winnipeg Free Press and for more than a quarter 
of a century has exerted an important influence upon the course of Canadian affairs, 
both in the domestic field and in the larger arena into which Canada has adventured as 
a part of the British Empire. The three lectures which he gave at Columbia University 
on the Julius Beer Foundation, and which are here brought together, present his ma- 
tured views upon the relations of his own country with the United States. They present 
also some of the important effects which the relations of these neighboring North Ameri- 
can countries have had upon British foreign policy and upon the development of im- 
perial ideas. The book is one to be read and pondered over, not alone by Canadians and 
Americans, but particularly by Britishers, for whom it states some possibly unpleasant 
truths. Mr. Dafoe begins with the premise that Canadian democracy is an American, 
rather than an English, inheritance and that it has been retained despite the challenge 
and opposition of those who believed in an aristocratic and highly centralized empire. 
The democratic idea that was developed in Canada in turn so influenced imperial policy 
that today the principles of the British Commonwealth of Nations are almost precisely 
those which were contended for in the American Revolution and which, if observed, 
would have kept the first empire intact. The third lecture, bearing the title “Canada 
as a neighbor,” is a frank discussion of current problems common to the two countries, 
of which the high cost of economic nationalism is one. Mr. Dafoe does not mince words 
in discussing the follies of high tariffs and the mentality of those who frame them. In 
dealing with world-affairs he hints at the possibility of a situation arising which would 
produce a common isolationist attitude on the part of the North American nations 


against the outside world. 
Frep Lanpon 
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Archives of British Honduras. Edited with a chronology by the later Masor Sir Jonn 
ALDER Burpon, K.B.E., C.M.G., M.A., governor and commander in chief in and 
over the colony of British Honduras, 1925-1931. Vol. II, From 1801-1840. Being 
extracts and précis taken by a committee from such records as exist in the colony, with 
maps. London: Sifton, Praed & Co., 1934. Pp. 436. 7s. 6d. 


This volume is the second of a series of three which calendar the archives of British 
Honduras from the time of its occupation by logwood cutters in about 1670 to 1931. 
Volume II is a calendar of documentary materials, for the years 1801-40, collected 
locally at Belize, with few additions from other sources. The original documents were 
largely destroyed by the hurricane of 1931, but fortunately one manuscript copy of the 
calendar of them was rescued for publication. This fact imparts an unique value to the 
series. 

The calendars represent the work of a committee of Honduran officials assisted by 
students of Professor A. P. Newton’s seminar in the Institute of Historical Research in 
London, all under the leadership of the late Sir John A. Burdon, a competent adminis- 
trator of long experience in West Africa and the Caribbean and governor of British 
Honduras. “The documents here calendared,” writes Professor Newton in the intro- 
duction, “do not exhaust the material available for the history of British Honduras in 
the nineteenth century, for they are supplemented by the large mass of official papers 
preserved in the Public Record Office which is still largely unexplored.” A bibliography 
os works on the colony, prepared by Lady Burton, will be included in Volume 

Upon the basis of these calendars the history of British Honduras, heretofore nebu- 
lous, can be written with some precision. Mahogany and logwood supported an eco- 
nomic and social structure comprising, in the early nineteenth century, a population 
of from four to six thousand. The mahogany trade employed 12,000 tons of shipping 
and 2,500 seamen in 1803 and contributed some £20,000 annually to the revenue of 
Britain. Seven and a quarter million feet of mah y were imported into England 
from the settlement in 1810 and 1811. Reports on labor conditions are mostly apolo- 
getics for slavery or apprenticeship. Indefinite boundaries and weak government fos- 
tered waste. Not till 1838 was there a law to conserve young mahogany; in 1839 came 
the first recognition that agriculture must be the basis of Honduras’ future. The transi- 
tion from slavery to free labor was reported successful, but Volume III may shed more 
light on this development, which was painful elsewhere. 

England’s political status in Honduras was curious. A de facto government and usu- 
fruct under Spanish sovereignty, confirmed by treaty in 1786, Honduras was “without 
the British Dominions” until 1862, when it was declared a colony subordinate to 
Jamaica. In 1884 it became an independent colony. The volume reveals a political 
evolution from considerable autonomy to the establishment of an executive council. 

The identification of manuscripts, précis, reprints of contemporary maps by Jeffreys 
(1775) and Hertslet (1826), tables and indexes, meet scholarly requirements and com- 
plete a work of fundamental importance for the history of the British in the Caribbean. 


Frank W. Prrman 


Governor Arthur’s convict system, Van Diemen’s Land, 1824-36. A study in colonization. 
By Dovectass Forsytx. London: Longmans, 1935. Pp. 213. 7s. 6d. 

Rajah Brooke and Baroness Burdett Coutts. By Owen Rutter. Foreword by Ranrg 
MarGarRET OF SarAwAK. London: Hutchinson, 1935. Pp. 317. 18s. 
A biography of James Brooke, who became ruler of Sarawak and whose government 

received financial aid from Baroness Burdett Coutts. 

King George the Fifth and the Indian empire. By C. M. Acnaryya. Cuttack: Orissa 
Mission Press, 1935. Rs. 4. 

The Indian National Congress. An historical sketch. By F. M. pe Me.1o, B.A., B.Sc. 
(Econ.) New York: Oxford University Press, 1934. Pp. 121. $0.75. 


This little sketch is one of the fairest, most lucid, and best organized accounts of the 
Indian Nationalist movement that has yet appeared. The author follows the evolution 
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of the Indian National Congress from its origin in 1885 to the present. He emphasizes 
the fact that it was the logical outcome of British rule and owed its establishment to 
Englishmen rather than to Indians. Its establishment by Indians would have been im- 
possible because of the hostile attitude of the government toward all native political 
agitation. Its original object was “the promotion of the mental, moral, social and po- 
litical regeneration of the people” and its original character that of “a dignified de- 
bating society” which in a very short time came to have a nation-wide membership. 
Lord Curzon’s administration not only intensified the national spirit but stimulated 
the political character of the Congress. Although the Viceroy’s acts were bitterly con- 
demned, the reader is informed that Lord Curzon “loved the people in his own way, 
which was not, however, one that could be generally appreciated.” The result of Cur- 
zon’s acts was the growth of “extremism’’ under Lajpat Rai and Tilak and the develop- 
ment of opposition to constitutional methods. 

The author discusses also the conflict between the right and left wings of the Con- 
gress party, the formation of the Indian Muslim League, the obstacles encountered in 
merging the Hindu and Mohammedan nationalist movements, the loyalty of all classes 
during the Great War, national disappointment with the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, 
new repressive measures, and the organization of “mass action” by Gandhi. He tells us 
that, “in appealing to the masses, to take part in a political struggle, Gandhi was intro- 
ducing an innovation from which the boldest national leaders had withdrawn in the 
past,” and that “it was a Democratic state, Mr. Gandhi wanted to build in India, not 
the replacement of a British bureaucracy by an Indian bureaucracy with probably less 
virtues and more vices.” The mass action failed because the masses could not make the 
necessary sacrifices and because of the forceful measures which the government adopted. 
It is the author’s conclusion that, although Congress has been badly defeated by the 
government, it has not been destroyed and will continue to play a very important réle 
in Indian politics for years to come. 
Mixton R. Gutscu 
Id live it again. By Lr.-Cox. E. J. O'Meara, Indian Medical Service. London: Cape, 

1935. Pp. 324. 12s. 6d. 

Reminiscences of an Indian army surgeon. 

The military engineer in India. By Lr.-Cox. E. W. C. Sanves. Vol. II. Chatham: In- 
stitution of Royal Engineers, 1935. Pp. 392. 15s. 

These military engineers served largely as chemists, scientists, and civil adminis- 
trators. 

Turmoil and tragedy in India, 1914 and after. By Lt.-Gen. Str George MacMunn, 


K.C.B. London: Jarrolds, 1935 Pp. 294. 18s. 

Legends of the Maori. Edited by James Cowan. Illustrated by Stuart Peterson. 
Vol. II, Maori-Polynesian historical traditions, folk-lore and stories of old New Zealand. 
By the Hon. Str Maur Pomare. Wellington, N.Z.: Harry H. Tombs, 1935. £4 4s. 

The autobiography of John Hays Hammond. 2 vols. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 


1935. Pp. 383+426. $5.00. 
The famous engineer who was involved in the Jameson Raid. 


Die siidafrikanische Union. Ihre Entstehung und ihr Wesen. By Karu Hernricu 
Dierzev. Berlin: Verlag der Kolonialen Rundschau, 1934. Pp. 294. Rm. 8. 

The law and custom of the South African constitution. By W. P. M. Kennepy and H. J. 
ScuiosBerG. Oxford: University Press, 1935. Pp. 640. 36s. 

Sunrise to evening star. By Mrs. Kina. London: Harrap, 1935. Pp. 315. 10s. 6d. 
An account of South African life. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Documents illustrative of the history of the slave trade in America. Edited by Evizanetu 
Donnan. Vol. IV, The border colonies and the southern colonies. (‘‘Publication of the 
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Carnegie Institution of Washington,” No. 409.) Washington: Carnegie Institution, 

1935. Pp. 719. $6.50. 

Der Aufstieg der Vereinigten Staaten zur Weltmacht. Eine Geschichte ihrer Aussenpolitik. 
By Frieprica Luckwaupt. (“Sammlung Giéschen,” No. 1051.) Leipzig: de Gruy- 
ter, 1935. Pp. 176. Rm. 1.62. 

Maritime trade of western United States. By Exior GRINNELL Mears. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1935. Pp. 555. $4.00. 

Road to war. America, 1914-1917. By Wauter Mruu1s. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
1935. Pp. 466. $3.00. 

International security. The American réle in collective action for peace. By Putip C. 
Jessup. New York: Council on Foreign Relations, 1935. Pp. 157. $1.50. 

American consultation in world affairs for the preservation of peace. By Russett M. 
Cooper. Introduction by James T. SHotrwe.tit. New York: Macmillan, 1934. Pp. 
xiv+406. $3.50. 

Starting with the Pact of Paris, the author decides that it implies consultation by 
those who have become parties to it. Chapter ii, ““Consultation—from pledge to prac- 
tice,”’ tells how the United States gave pledges for consultation in the Far East (Four 
Power Treaty) but refused to give such a pledge in European affairs (disarmament) 
until the coming of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. The rest of the book is taken up 
with an account of our part in the Sino-Russian dispute of 1929, the Chaco and Leticia 
disputes, and the Sino-Japanese trouble over Manchuria. A final chapter discusses 
“Consultation for the future.” In the Sino-Russian dispute Secretary Stimson led 
the way by calling the attention of both countries to their obligations under the Pact 
of Paris to settle their difficulties by peaceful means. In the Manchurian trouble, 
Mr. Stimson again took the lead, invoked the Pact and the Nine-Power Treaty, and 
announced that the United States would not recognize territorial changes made by 
force. The Council of the League of Nations endorsed this policy of non-recognition; 
but neither the United States nor Europe was willing to follow it up effectively, even 
after the publication of the Lytton Report. The handling of the Chaco dispute is an 
outstanding example of how not to proceed, for more than one agency for peace was at 
work at the same time..One good result was, however, that the council learned that the 
Monroe Doctrine was not to bar action on its part. Another was the adoption of the 
non-recognition policy by nineteen Latin-American states. The history of the Leticia 
dispute is somewhat similar. The state department acquitted itself better in the matter 
of consultation and co-operation, although congress, obsessed by the old idea of neutral- 
ity, refused to allow the president to co-operate in full with the council by declaring an 
embargo on the shipment of arms to only one of the belligerents. 

Those interested in international affairs and statesmen who conduct, or misconduct 
them, should be grateful to Professor Cooper for his excellent summaries of these four 
outstanding controversies, and for his criticism of the bungling way the business has 
been carried on. The reviewer has found few errors. The uninformed reader would infer 
from the statement (p. 11) that the United States specifically reserved the right to make 
war in defense of the Monroe Doctrine (p. 11). It did not. The impression is left (p. 
339) that both parties to the Leticia dispute have accepted the settlement. Peru has. 
The executive of Colombia took over Leticia from the League Commission and the 
house of representatives approved the Protocol of Rio de Janeiro, but the senate refused 
to do so because of the stipulation regarding the Hague Tribunal. 

Davin Y. THomas 


HISTORIANS AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Etudes de politique et d’ histoire. By CHar.es SercNosos. Paris: Presses universitaires 
de France, 1934. Pp. 396. 


More than 200 individuals and libraries, including five Americans, have joined in 
making possible the publication of various reviews, articles, addresses, and lectures of 
the famous French historian. From more than 100 titles listed in the bibliography, nine- 
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teen have been selected for this volume. Two deal with method, four with his teaching, 
five with history, eight with politics. Perhaps the most interesting are “L’enseignement 
de l'histoire dans les universités allemandes,” published in 1881; “Les inquiétudes d’un 
Prussien intelligent,” an appreciation of Hans Delbriick, published in 1916, and “La 
répartition géographique des partis politiques en France,” published in 1926. The 
volume is adorned by a highly interesting portrait. 


Abstracts in history. From dissertations for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy as accepted 
by the Graduate College of the State University of Iowa, 1927-1934. Vol. II. (“State 
University of Iowa studies in the social sciences,” Vol. X, No. 3.) Iowa City, Iowa: 
University Press, 1935. Pp. 198. $1.00. 

This second volume of Abstracts in history, recently published by the Graduate Col- 
lege of the State University of Iowa, includes fifteen abstracts. Two-thirds of these are 
in the field of American history. The other five deal with English, European, Canadian, 
and New Zealand history. Those within the field of American history are concerned 
with education in the southern colonies, the defense of the frontier, Joseph Galloway, 
plantation libraries in the Old South, Ukranian activity in the United States, the his- 
tory of Fort Kearney, the planter in the Lower South, Edward Bates, a new American 
colonial policy, and American military defense and public opinion since the Great War. 
Those in fields of history other than the American are devoted to “The Baltic in the 
Thirty Years’ War,” “England’s colonial naval policy, 1588-1776,” ‘“‘Pamphlet litera- 
ture at the outbreak of the French Revolution,” “Lord Russell and Canadian self- 
ere 1835-1841,” and “The development of responsible government in New 

and, 

Space is not available for a separate treatment of each of the fifteen abstracts. The 
nature of the content of each is hinted in the paragraph above. In writing his abstract, 
each author followed the same general plan which involved the general setting of the 
topic, the purpose of the dissertation, a condensation of the findings in narrative form, 
and brief discussion of the materials utilized. Each of these aspects is awarded sufficient 
attention to make it possible for the reader to grasp the total situation with which the 
dissertation deals. The reader is informed in the foreword that if he wishes to see the 
complete work he may borrow it from the library of the State University of lowa. More- 
over, the inclusion of the abstracts in the vollme under review will not preclude the 
publication of any dissertation in full at some future date. Because of the character of 
the material contained in some of the dissertations, their publication in full would meet 
the hearty approval of many interested workers in the fields represented. 

R. M. Tryon 


